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The Menace of Canadian 
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Are You Using the Razor C 
by the Allied Armies ? 


NLY proven effieleney survives in this war. Men, weapotis and equip aft 
() ment must make good hevond questiol or go to the serapy heap \ . 
vear’s active service is a sterner test than a deeade of peac 
Bevond all question the Gillette has proved Its f the Razer of thi (1 Ci 
War—in all the Allied Armies. on all the Fronts. Gillette Razors — Blades ~ 
have gone Overseas in a steady stream from Canada and the United States 
bv thousands, Hy hundreds of thousands and Hy millions! 


If you already have a Gillette Safety Razor yourself, you'll appreciate 
how much some lad you know Overseas would enjoy one as a gift from you. | 


Standard Sets, “Bulldogs” and 
“Aristocrats” cost $5.00 — Pocket 
Editions $5.00 to $6.00—Combin- 
ation Sets $6.50 up. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
of Canada, Limited, 


+} 


At Drug, Jewelry and Hardware 


Office and Factory : 
Stores. 


Gillette Bldg., Montreal. 
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Summer Days are 
“Canadian Beauty” Days 


Now ts the time of the year when you need to make 
your housework as light as possible. Spend less time 
over the broiling hot stove or at vour morning’s iron- 
ing. Canadian Beauty appliances will make this 
possible. They will save labor, time and trouble. You 
will be able to work in comfort. Call at the Canadian 
Beauty dealer’s. Have him demonstrate. 


Many New Appliances Will Be On View At 
Toronto and London Exhibitions 


If you are going to the Toronto or the London 
Exhibition, be sure to visit the Canadian Beauty stand. 
Here we will demonstrate the advantages of many new 
neating devices which we are now manufacturing. 


Decide now to get the best out of the summer and 
let “Canadian Beauty” Appliances help you. 


“CANADIAN BEAUTY”’ ipptiances 


APPLIANCES 


Renfrew Electric Mfg. Co., 


Limited 


Renfrew . Canada 














Air Warmer Stove and Grill 
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Seven Passenger 


$1815 7 


Club Six $1815 


Sedan Bod als furnished 
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NOW 


Then—a hot, sultry day was something 





to be endured, since it could not be 
cured. 

Now—there is a cure. 

The motor car has turned the “cross” 


ing who have not yet found just the 
car they have wanted. 

The body design is new. Long, sweep- 
ing graceful lines distinguish it as 
one of the year’s advanced models. 


The Willys Six is the Six for you. 

It has greater power; lighter weight; 
is unusually roomy, very economical 
and extremely handsome 





You'll be surprised at its wonderful 
performance, but its price will be —_ 
even a greater surprise. 

$1815—-complete! 


days into days of comfort fcr the 
whole family. 

And here is a car — the new light 
weight Willys Six—which will glad- 
den the hearts of the six-cylinder 
enthusiasts—and of the discriminat- 


It’s a perfect beauty. 

Your wife will fall in love with it on 
sight. Don’t let her see it until you 
have made up your mind to buy. For 
after one look she’ll give you no 
peace until you do buy. 


See the Willys-Overland dealer now 
for early delivery. 


Willys-Overland, Limited 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 


Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontario 
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Keep 
Summer 


Trade Brisk 


The “Perfection” Cook nrom- 
Inently ~ Cisplaved., hecomes a 
source Of Constant revenue dur 
Ing the summer months 

pet ple sti | lor a co ling drink 
and incidentally other — pur- 
chases are made, 


has the CApaAciey for iwo bever- 


) } 
ages, also it has a distinctive 
feature no ice nor water trom 
the melting ice can vet Into 


contact with the crinking bev 
erages, This means a sanitary 
drink, pure and wholesome, a 
drink that gives satisfaction 
while leaving a pleasant mem- 
ory that means a repetition 
When the next thirst approaches, 











Write for full particulars 


Perfection Cooler Co. 
Limited 
21 Alice Street 
TORONTO 
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RURAL 
Telephones 


The efficiency, 
low mainten- 
ance cost and 
durability o f 
Canadian Inde- 
pendent tural 
Telephones have 
been proven by 
years of service 
on scores of 
Canadian  sys- 
tems. (Names 
on request, ) 





Our No. 6 Bulletin tells all about 
them. 


Our No. 3 Bulletin tells how to 
build rural lines. 


Write for these bulletins. 


Also get our prices on guaran- 
teed construction materials. 


Factory 
Telephones 


We make pri- 
vate telephone 
systems of all 
sizes-—-for the 
home, garage 
small factory. 
large factory. 
The one illus- 
trated is our 
famous Presto- 





Phone the 
~. Canadian Auto- 
resto- one a . "7 . 

eck Rae matic tor pri- 


vate systems of 
fifteen to one hundred telephones. 


Our No. 5 Bulletin describes the 
Presto-Phone. 


Our No. 7 Bulletin describes our 
smaller systems. 


Write for either bulletin or both. 


Made-in-Canada 


All our telephones are Made-in- 
Canada in a modern factory. Every- 
thing we sell is guaranteed first 
quality. 


Canadian 


Independent 
Telephone Company, Limited 
281 Adelaide Street West 

TORONTO 
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You Dont Wear a 
Mother Hubbard to 
an Evening Party 


You don’t use a 
embroidery. 
high heels. 
that is the 
manifolding 


work ? 


sailor’s needle for fine 
Nor do you play tennis in 
Then why use carbon paper 
wrong finish, weight and 
power for your kind of 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that 
exactly fits your work—it’s FREE 


Just write us a two or three line letter about any 
special results you wish to obtain If certain 
figures and characters cause trouble, use them in 
your letter so we can see just what your 

\ give r ‘ name Make 


or 


difficulty 





num 














visory Serv today. With the 1 
slso send f | SAMPLE SHEE 





Sails Distributors: 
UNITED TIPSWETER co. 
135 Victoria Street - Toronto, Can. 
F. S. Webster Company, “365 Congress St., Boston 


Weights 
Light 

Medium 
Billing 


Regular 
Finish 


Finish 





BONDS 
of Efficient Public 
Utility Properties 


We shall gladly send a copy of our 


spectal circulars 10 any investor 


W.F. MAHON & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
Queen Bidg., 177 Hollis Street 
HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 
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T WOULD appear, on the surface of 

things, that Canada is facing the 

prospect of continued prosperity. In 
dustry is very active. Not only are de 
mands heavy for everything in the way 
of every-day goods, but the demands of 


the war, heaped upon the industrial mar 
ket, have created a situation of strenu 
ous activity. The available supply of 
labor and material is quite inadequate to 


keep pace with the demand for production 
and it is quite certain that this conditior 
will eontinue until the war is terminated. 
It follows that wages will remain high 
and that business will continue active 

To add to the prospect of an indefinite- 
ly continued prosperity, the crop outlook 
in Canada is excellent. The farmer “got 
away” to a bad start this year owing to 
the unfavorable weather 
early spring. Subsequent 
have more than 
for the cold and wet 
To-day reports come from all provinces 
full of optimism and reporting the surety 
of increased yields in most 
extremely adverse weather later in the 
season could upset the favorable agri 
cultural outlook. With a big yield and 
high prices in prospect the Canadian 
farmer may find in 1917 his banner year. 


prevailing in 
conditions 
compensated, however, 


of April and May. 


crops. Only 


[ ET us repeat, therefore, that on the 
~ surface, it would appear certain that 
our present prosperity is due to continue 
indefinitely. Business men, men with a 
stake in the country, men with some- 
thing to lose, are inclined still, how- 
ever, to probe beneath the surface and 
to seek for the underlying indications. 
They are net entirely satisfied that the 
future is all plain s ailing. They see that 
money is scarce and that the burden of 
debt the country piling up is bound 
prove a handicap on the future. For 
these reasons they are inclined to view 
the future with a certain reserve; and 
they are, moreover, losing no opportunity 
to provide for any contingencies that may 
arise. Farsighted business men are 
straining every nerve, every resource, to 
increase production and to save. By ac 
complishing these two objects they are 
preparing themselves to successfully face 
any business crisis that the future may 
hold. 


HE degree of uncertainty that busi- 

ness men entertain is lessening all the 
time, however. In tne early stages of the 
war it was freely predicted and generally 
believed, that the declaration of peace 
would usher in a period of unprecedent- 
ed stagnation, that the sudden collapse of 
war orders would leave industry flat and 
utterly helpless. Gradually this antici- 
pating pessimism has given way to a 
more hopeful feeling. Peace cannot come 
on a world unprepared as war did in that 
fateful month of 1914. Finance and in- 
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dustry are having time to plen and pre 
pare me peace. When peace comes and 
war orders are cut off other methods will 
cua been devised to k Dp business mo\ 
ing A Canadiar back from 
England, reports a conversation that he 


I ad after a visit to one of the 
, , ’ 


1 
recently 


largest ir 


lustrial plants in that country. He had 

en enormous additions that had beer 
put up to enable this firm to ike i 
tions and whole res of special hous 
that had been built up to house tl vork 
mer 

What wil 1 do with these build 
ngs after the "he asked. “W the) 
be torn down or owed to st ind 

‘Neither,” was the reply “We have 
all our plans laid to utilize our present 
war plant for peace purposes. We are 
going into the manufacture of certain 
lines that Germany has had a monopoly 
on heretofore. The patterns are all 
ready, the machine ry s arranged for 
On the day our last war order is filled 


the work of reconstruction will start. Our 
operations after the war will be double 
what they were before it.”’ 

This may or may not be typical of 
attitude of British Manufacturers. Pro 
bably it is. It is typical of the attitude 
of the progressive Canadian busi 


? 


more 
‘SS men 
And Canada will be in a particularly 
fortunate position to hold up when 1 
comes The tremendous work of re 
building and reconstruction which Europe 
must undertake will mean a heavy de 
mand for material and supplies 
America for years. Canada and 
the United States will share in the a 
tivity that will follow. In addition ¢ 
ada stands to benefit by the 
more amicable with the United 

s engendering. There 
has always been a certain amount of hos 
tility and prejudice between us, close 
neighbors though we have been. Amer 
cans have been inclined to regard Canada 
as insignificant; Canadians have suspect 
ed and to some extent disliked the United 
States. Since the war these feelin 
been undergoing changes From the first 
our American neighbors have offered 
ation for the gallantry and 
fortitude of our Canadian troops. Since 
their own entry into the war they have 
looked toward us with the regard of com 
rades-in-arms. Canada stands very high 
in the affec and regard of Americans 
to-day. Canadians on the other hand are 
beginning to lose ipathy to 
ward Americans 
first two years of the war. It is not all 
gone; but it is going. Before the war is 
over it is certain that the bonds of mu 
tual friendship will have been firmly 
cemented. 


eace 


fron 


many 


close r and 
elations 
States that the war 


ys have 


sincere admir 





the deep ant 


This will react after the war in closer 
and improved business connections. It 
unquestionably will stimulate the migr 


which developed in the 
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tion of Americans to the Canadian West. 
They will not feel that they are moving 
to a foreign country. Canada stands to 
benefit hugely by the trade alliance which 
inevitably will follow the alliance in 
arms. 


( N THE whole, therefore, the best in- 
formed men are inclined to think 
that our outlook is bright. They antici- 
pate that for a few months, perhaps, after 
peace comes there will be a certain degree 
of flatness; but following close on the 
heels of this temporary lull, the pen 
dulum of business will swing back again. 
This, of course, provided that the outcome 
of the war is favorable to us. Should 
peace be inconclusive, or a victory real 
or moral, for Germany, the outlook would 
be materially changed, or if the war be 
prolonged for five or ten years more. The 
fear of further wars would hang low on 
the horizon; and business would not react 
as spontaneously or as completely to the 
favorable conditions already noted. 


A S FOR the present, all is going re- 
4 markably well. There are unfavor 
able circumstances, of course, or rather, 
circumstances which create difficulties 
The amount of money needed for the 
carrying on of business to-day has been 
very hugely augmented. The manufac 
turer has to pay perhaps double for his 


raw material and he needs more capital 
to operate on The same necessity 1s 


passed on to the wholesaler and the re 
tailer. The result is that the banks are 
hard pressed to meet all the demands of 
their legitimate customers, the business 
men of the country Capital expendi 
tures as a result are perforce being 
curbed and available funds are being con 
centrated on production. In this connec- 
tion transportation difficulties are playing 
an important part. On the surface it is 
not easy to trace any direct connection 
between a shortage of cars and a shortage 
of money, but the Financial Post estab 
lishes the relation very convincingly as 
follows: 

“The more rapidly that crops or manu 
factured goods reach their market the 
more quickly will the capital which they 
represent be raised for other undertak- 


ings Canada must make delivery—at 
least to the seaboard—to get the benefit 
of her praduction The more rapid the 


movement the greater the amount of 
business which can be facilitated with the 
country’s available funds. It is of fur- 
ther importance that there should be no 
delays in these times, because the com- 
modities being financed to market repre- 
sent a larger amount of capital than dur 
ing normal times, because they have a 
much higher value. It is important, 
therefore, that everything possible be 
done to increase all transportation facili- 
ties 


U NQUESTIONABLY the outlook for 
Canadian business is promising, but 
it must be borne in mind that our future 
depends upon our ability and our willing- 
ness to meet war problems promptly and 
courageously. At present Canadians are 
not doing this. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
they are refusing to accept certain truths, 
to look unpleasant facts squarely in the 
face. They are unduly optimistic, un- 
wisely wedded to old ideas and too rigid 
in adherence to political considerations. 
National organization is being hampered 
as a result. 
This is our one great danger. 
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Safety While Your Money Earns 
Six Per Cent. 


By investing your funds in Canadian Government and Municipal Bonds, 
you not only obtain a security that is absolutely safe, but are also assured 
0: an attractive, dependable income return 


At the present time we have a number of Bonds of such substantial 
Western Cities as New Westminster, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw: etc., which we can offer to yield a full 6%. We wili be 
glad to furnish you with full particulars of any of these -ecurities upon 
hearing {rom you. 

Write for Detailed Information 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


C.P.R. Building, Toronto 


Montreal Saskatoon New York 




















DOMINION EXPRESS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Every traveller should carry them. 
They identify you and protect you 
against loss. Ask our agents 
about them. 
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Sectional Bookcases That Fold 


By an ingenious arrangement of invisible 
hinges and grooved panels we have a book- 
case which can be set up for use, quickly 
and easily without tools or screws, and 
which is absolutely strong and rigid when 
set up. When “taken down” for shipment 
or for storage, the stack occupies about one- 
third the space and packs securely in a box, 
thereby enjoying a second class freight 
rate. 








Besides these advantages, the W-K 
bookcase has the Weis Patent Equalizer 
which controls the door; The Dust Shield 
which protects the books and prevents the 
doors from slamming; Removable Doors 
which may be removed or replaced without 
“taking down” the stack. 











Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. 


THE KNECHTEL 
FURNITURE CO. 
Limited 
HANOVER, ONTARIO 
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“Compare the Work"’ 


Royal Typewriter Co., 
Royal Typewniter Building 


364 Broadway - New York 


Inc. 
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ALL THE NEATNESS AND STYLE 
OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN 


CHALLENGE COLLARS 


— THE MOST DESIRABLE WATERPROOF 
COLLARS ON THE MARKE 
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The Inves 


tment Situation 


/ x is the idea f investment that MacLean’s Magazine desires to present That 
men and men should save carefully, putting their money in the bank; should carry 
e mer ind lif naurance should make a will, naming some good trust company 

erecutor When these matters have becon taken care f, the surplus income shoul 

he invested in good Ge rument and municipal bonds. 1 these might be added gvuod 

eal estate mortoages, but the average man or woman ho is not in close touch wit 

us uld he unicine te put mone int mortuvages atthe present time, ercept 

ne f through investment in some of the ood loan companies’ shares Men and 

omen, and particularly ung men, whose nceomes are above the average, who are 

not dependent upaen a su neome from the cxtment and who are willing to take 

t secure a larver return on the mon ” buuv shares in financial and indus 

ria mpanies. Waclean's Mavazine does not ’ t advise readers on any par 
ticular securities, but i the aid of the edit f THE PINANCIAL POS 

tdly give reoular subst ors pinions on ner flotations The Lditor 


in ae 
favorable period 
extremely important nol a for 
every cent possible, for turning 
into cash, for working over- 
increase incomes, for cutting out 
every possible waste and for wey by 
and keeping money in the savings bank. 
By turning everything into mak is not 
meant to sell securities, but to dispose of 
all commodities tnat are now unnecessary 
in the home, on the farm, the office, or the 


and women with money 


os men 
bank this is a 
It is an 


avVIne 


most 


everything 


time to 


l ‘ 


5 
B 
it 


factory. Turn them into cash. About every 
place in Canada there are bits of metal, 
large and small, old machinery, old cloth- 


Now is the time to make a thorough 
‘anup. Prices are high. They may go 
rher; probably will, but there is a good 
sale to-day. Unused furniture, and sup 


plies of all kinds can be sold to-day. Turn 






everything of this sort into cash. Put the 
cash in your bank an d hold it there for 
investment. You will be doing something 


to help at this time when every cent is 
nee ded: from a purely s selfish stand 
point as well you will 
thing 


be doit ga wise 


The investme 


ric is } 


investors \y 
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an important one for the investor t 
bear in mind. That it is a potent rea 
son cannot be doubted in view of a re 
cent occurrence Toronto. The rumor 
got around that not only was income tax 
coming, but it was coming this year 
Orders for the war loan started to come 
on the market briskly, the price jumped 
up half a point in two days and a firm 
tone generally was noticed. Some deal 
ers asserted positively that this sudden 
of buying could be traced to the 
income tax rumor. 

There is this also to be said in connec- 
tion with the patriotic side of the war 
as an cn pone The last loan was 
as successful as had been hoped in this 


access 


loan 


not 


respect. that the price has since gone 
down, depressing the market as a result 
The reason for this was a more or less 


The 


late the loan 


public was prepared 
and the money was 

















re dily available. A speculative element 
crept into the handling of the loan, how- 
ever. The previous issue had been over- 
subscribed 100 per cent., and most sub 
seril i erefore, receive nly half 
of t ymount they had gone wn for 
It was expected that a s i! ndit 
W ild nre 1 on the ast nar nor 
g ints were { the expe 
aoe Mik ae +t half wou : 
t I was er-subscribe 
a 2 + + PF ext # + ‘ "WY = 
= ] ms ’ rs Y 7 eT t 
r S t+ y } vit + + P 
uld | é it ed their sur 
is the - T tur effect 
vas to s Ww though issued 
; + ‘ S ow e 9 A At 
that st e so ible an ir 
est that ind st ed i the 
. es . l vard aga At time + 
VI t stands 941%) and is remark 
\ iy at that figure 
The result of the depression, however 
was t cr t some doubt as to the ad 
visability of floating another war loar 
this fall It is now clear that another 
’ s necessary and it has become im- 
portant that the market = should _ be 





strengthen rhis supplies another rea 
son for investing in war loans at 
rt fri the splendid value 
is represent at their present 
It w *% n the interests of the « 
t Tt tr? Xt at s absorbed tn s1 


















































to be placed, should look first to war 
bonds. 


= HE market in other securities at pre- 
sent is dull, owing to the season part- 
ly, and partly to the scarcity of mone 
As stated at the outset the present, how 


ever, is an extremely favorable time for | 


the investor. The market prices may re 
de still further, thus increasing the 

yield; and in anticipation of still more | 

favorable figures, some investors are 


holding off. 


INSURING THE 
INCREASED STOCK 


HE heavy increase in the amount of | 


capital tied up in practically every 
business in the country, certainly every 
retail business, has created many pro 
blems. The outstanding problem that the 
business man faces is, of course, that of 
getting the necessary capital. An almost 
equally important problem, however, is 
that of insurance. 

The problem arises from the increased 
value of all goods. Consider the case of a 
hardware merchant who before the war 
carried a stock of, say, $15,000. With 
exactly the same bulk of goods on hand 
to-day this merchant would have perhaps 
$25,000 tied up in his stock. Many of the 
lines he has to carry have more than 
doubled in price and so, to carry the same 
assortment that he has found necessary 
to satisfy his customers, he must sink 
almost twice as much money into the 
stock. It will readily be seen that it has 
become incumbent on this merchant to 
increase his insurance. In case of fire he 
would stand to sustain very heavy losses 
unless he had covered the increase in the 
value of his stock. This is especially the 
case with merchants who are operating 
under the co-insurance clause which binds 
them to keep their insurance up to 80 
of the total value of stock. 

The same applies to other lines of busi- 
ness in addition to retailers and whole 
salers. The manufacturer to-day is carry- 
ing a more valuable stock than ever be- 
fore, particularly if he deals in metals, 
which have gone up very materially in 
price. Publishers are in the same class, 
inasmuch as they use metal and paper 
which again has soared in price, per- 
haps even more markedly than any other 
commodity. Importers, who carry stocks, 
are hard hit because they have to pay 
largely increased prices on all goods 
brought in from foreign countries. And 
so it goes pretty well all along the line. 
The cost of doing business has gone up 
in every particular and every line of en- 
terprise has been more or less affected. 

This is a point which the business man 
must watch very closely. It is not a 
matter which can be lost sight of at any 
time. To neglect to bring insurance ar- 
rangements up to the point where a fire 
loss would be adequately covered is a fatal 
mistake; for fires have the unhappy 
faculty of occurring at the wrong time. 
There are cases of recent record where 
merchants have had serious fire losses a 
few days after receiving heavy consign- 
ments of goods—a few days before they 
had planned to increase the insurance 
carried to cover the large addition to 
stock! 


Insurance should be adjusted | 
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close registers downstairs to allow heat to circulate to the attic. The 
Kelsev is constructed in sections, and each section generates an inde- 
pendent current of heated air. By use of “Patent Positive Attach- 
us many of these currents as you may wish can be delivered 
from the general supply to any part of the house. This diverted 
supply can be controlled by the occupant of the room, and may at 
iny time be re-diverted to the general supply. 

Ke sey Patent Positive Attachments overcome all long-distance heat- 
ing difficulties. They give you in one furnace the heating power of 
two or three. You can heat all the house—equably—and at the same 
tlie. 

Learn more about “The Kelsey.” 
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The Crop and Business 


In view of the great importance of the crop in relation to the 
Empire’s food supply and Canada’s business prosperity, THE 
FINANCIAL POST will present each week a special article deal 
ing with the developments in a broad way and as they affect the 
business situation as a whole. This article will be edited by KF, M. 
Chapman, Editor of The Farmer’s Magazine, who will have direet 
and authoritative information on the Western Canadian situation 
supplied regularly by Miss Cora Hind, a former member of our 
staff, but now Agricultural Editor of the Manitoba Free Press, a 
publication whose information for some years has not taken second 
place even to the current Government statistics. Miss Hind’s 
service will be supplemented by reports from the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture from time to time. 


THE POST believes that this special on agriculturai conditions as pre- 
sented to the readers of THE POST will prove a very valuable guide to 
the manufacturers and business men, as well as to the investing public 
as to the developments of the crop in relation to general business and 
financial affairs. 


This is only one of the many news features that THE POST gives its 


readers every week. It has become so valuable that thousands of them 
renew year after year. 


The Financial Post of Canada 


143-153 University Ave. - Toronto, Ontario 
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Price of file complete, cover and index 
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copy current issue from ur ne wsdealer, and make a careful examination of 
it. Ask your banker or broker about ‘The Po ° Get incieamnalions opinions regarding it from 
the professional classes who handle money. Sample copy on request 
One advantage which subscribers have is the service of the Investors’ Information Bureau 
of “The Post,’”’ where special information and advice are provided, without any fee, by persona 
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The Future of China 
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small part in China wing to the general 
attitude of the Ameri can people as reflectec 
in the action of their Government, which 
within the last fe weeks has again refused 
to sanction the participation of American 
bankers in the Six-Power loan which China 
is attempting to negotiate The only hope 
therefore, of th United States, as regards 
her economic relations with China, is in the 
maintenance of the Hay Doctrine, or the 
“Open-Door” policy, which claims for Ameica 
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‘sranting, therefore, that the future of China 
will be marked by the conquest of Western 
ideas, we may ask, as has been so often asked 
what should be the policy of an 
Asiatic country which still retains its political 


before, 


independence, but at whose door the foreigner 
3 knocking with the vigor and 
which have characterized the Euro- 
toward Asiatic peoples during 
two or more hundred years? The 
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develops to its full strength her army and her 


the role which in the 


The fate of China 1! t 
depends 


future she will play in world polities. 
thus upon her ability to adjust herself to the 
conditions by which she is confronted, upon 
the attitude which foreign nations will assume 
toward her, and particularly upon the extent 
to which the recent official policy of Japan 
represents the real will and feeling of the 
Tapanese people 
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a \ If You Could See Your | 
Skin As Others See Tt = = 


Too often we stand back from our mirrors, give our complexions a touch or two of the 
mysterious art that lies in our powder boxes and then think our skins are passing fair 





f you could only see your skin as others see it, you —— Now be up a heavy warm water lather of Wood- 
7 : ; , , yuury sin your hands. 
would not feel so contented. You would realize just 


2 ‘ Apply it to your face and rub it into vour pores thoroughly 
how much lovelier it could be. Pi 4 


-alw iys with an upward and outward motion of the finger 
Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. Ups... Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
; , ; the better. If possible, rub your face for a few minutes 

. Are there little rough places in it that make it look — with a piece of ice. 
scaly when you powder ? Is it sallow, colorless, coarse Make this treatment a nightly habit and before long you 
textured or oily? Is it marred by dis- will gain complete relief from the embarrass 


ment of an oily, shiny skin 
\ 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of either 
of these treatments Greet a cake today and 
begin tonight to get its benefits for your skin —" 

















figuring blackheads ? 


Whatever the trouble is, it can be 
changed. Your skin, like the rest of your 
body, is continually and rapidly changing. 
As old skin dies, new forms. This is your 
opportunity. You can make this new skin 
just what you would love to have it. 


Write today for treatment booklet 


Send 4¢ and we will send you a miniature 
edition of the large Woodbury Book, * A Skin 
You Love to Tou — riving allof the famous 
Woodbury skin treatment: together with a 
sample cake of Woodbury’s Facial S ap large 
enough for a week's use Write today Ad 
dire The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 2508 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


First, cleanse your face thoroughly by wash 
ing it in the usual way with Woodburv’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Wipe off the 
surplus moisture but leave the skin slightly 


Tf you are bothered with 
an oly skin and shiny For sale by Canadian druggists 
HOSE make this lather from Coast to Coast 


treatment a daily habit. 
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By John Bayne Maclean 


UST as they are about closing the August issue the General 


Manager and the Managing Editor of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


@” have come to me with a request that I write one or perhaps 
a series of articles on the war and the political situation 

This invitation is something of a triumph for me It is an 
indication that the real truth is at last bei ibsorbed by these 
young men Several times, since the war began, I have 
offered to write such a series I wanted Canadians to know 
the real facts, that they might see the serious possibilities. I 
was not encoursged. They said, and they were very sincere, 
that they could not afford to lose subscribers and make the 
magazine generally unpopular. As I 
LEAN’S MAGAZINE, all this may sound 
ever, perfect] true There are no more 
Canadian publishing world They we 
Magazine its success or failure I 


their opinion, and I bowed, with regret 
they had experiences to back them ul 
wrote an article for The Financial Pos 


parations, the authorization of a 250,000 instead of a 25,000 





fighting force This article said the war would likely last for 
five or six years, unless the British Navy were defeated before 
we could wear the ens my down It indicated an appalling in 
crease in our national debt. It demanded that Canada have 

vo n War management and Imperial affairs, et They re 
ferred to the storm this article raised in the press, at Ottawa 


and among many subscribers, who looked for a short and merry 
; 





war with a glorious victory by Christmas. But it was not all dis 
couraging. Many business men believed us i made their 
plans accordingly. It was for their guidance I wro 


However, I did not let up in The Post, because I knew what 
I was writing about. We foretold Russian withdrawal, advo- 
cated kicking out the Asquith-Churchill-Grey crowd; pleaded 
for the bringing in of Lloyd-George; for the filling of big jobs 
with big men, not party hacks. These were of vital importance 


to financiers and business men: who had such tremendous in 


terests at stake We printed information and advocated 
policies that gave much offence to many readers; because they 


But we have been making 


were so contrary to life-long beliefs 
history so rapidly these times, that our whole course has 
already been vindicated. Sir Herbert Holt, one of the ablest 
and sanest financiers in Canada, visited Europe with Sir Robert 
Borden. He came back and the Montreal Gazette printed what 
t of things. He confirmed in every particular wh 
we had been saying. 


he though 7 
Within the past two months, letters or 
verbal communications have been received from two Bank 
Presidents: from a senator who is President of a large Indus 
trial Corporation; from the biggest business man in Canada; 
from a former Cabinet Minister, who is on the directorate of 
several important financial institutions; from one of the ablest 
lawyers in Canada. All came unsolicited. All conveyed appre- 
ciation of the information given, and they endorsed the stand 
taken, in publishing the actual facts; in making common-sense 





deductions from them, and in advocating unconventional 
nol cies aS an absolute necessity of the hour 
I think the General Manager and Managing Editor had 


been reading my talks to financiers and big business men, and 
had become convinced themselves But they are not fully 


converted. It outlined to them some things I might tell—some 


facts that ought to be known but are not essential at the mom 


ent. They demurred. They doubted. Our readers would not 
believe. In fact they did not themselves. However, some of 


} 


these facts I am embodying in the article which follows; the 
rest I 1 y tell later 

In the meantime I want to make it clear that there is no 
political motive in what I write, or in what I have been writ 
ing, in The Financial Post. The General Manager is a Con 
servative and I would perhaps be described as a Tory myself, 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux, the Liberal ex-P.M.G., speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 19 last said I was “a good 
Tory, a financial authority, but with a conscience’’—while on 
the other hand I believe the Manag ng Editor is a Liberal, 
vith a tend ney toward radical views The one object n 
presenting this material in MACLEAN’s is to let the general 
public know facts about the seriousness of the war situation, 
which the metroplitan daily newspapers do not know, or do not 
et me emphasize that point. The newspapers endeavor 
to give an optimistic view on everything that occurs and the 


public, believing them, is blinded to the menace that faces us 


§ yon facts I have had in, mind to tell would shatter some 
reputations and throw interesting sidelights on interna 
tional jealousies, plottings and the criminal incompetence of 
our Imperial Statesmen. Some well-informed men in England 
vo further and assert openly that men occupying, or indirectly 
associated with high official positions, have been, and still are, 
under German control, having placed themselves in comprom 
ising situations. These can be left until another time. They 
will make mighty interesting reading 

Developments of the past three years have taught some of 
us two important lessons. One that we inherit or accept as 
beyond discussion, many more things than our religion and 
our politics. The other, a realization that the world is governed 
with very little wisdom 

When we add to this the fact that the British Censorshiy 
has forbidden the publication of the real story of events; sup 
pressed the frightful blunders of incompetence; bluffed the 


} 


public into the impression that things were going well, whet 


Cabinet Ministers knew they were going very badly, it is easy 
to understand why the great majority of the people of Canada 
fail to grasp tne seriousness of the situation at the present 
time 

l came up against these things very hard the week war 
began—or rather I should say the week war was declared—for 
Britain and Germany were facing each other the week before; 
but that is another story which may not be told just yet. Per 
haps the Censor will let me go as far as to say that some one 
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in England was far sighted enough, energetic enough to rush 





our heavy Artillery Brigade 
* x ~ * * 

{I am leaving out some sentences here as I have no desire to 
strain the friendly relations that have existed between Major 
Chambers, the Chief Censor, since the days, a quarter of a 
century ago, when he generously asked me to pass over his 
head to the command of his regiment. | 


On August 1, 1914, I passed through the German Army as 
it was moving into Belgium. Two hours later we saw the 
British Artillery coming up to Liege. They gave the Germans 
the greatest surprise of the war and undoubtedly saved France 
and the British from prompt defeat. The staff-officer responsi- 
ble for this deserves a Dukedom, but his name, whoever he is, 
has been carefully suppressed. A Cabinet Minister answering 
an enquiry in the House said the Government had no official 
knowledge of such an event. To personally claim the credit, 
the Minister of War had not the effrontery of Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty. who for many months 
acknowledged the popular applause for quickly mobilizing the 
Navy, when as a matter of fact, he was entitled to no credit 
whatever. It has since transpired that the person responsible 
was Prince Louis of Battenburg, and he acted to some extent 
in opposition to Churchill who had gone away the day before 
to spend a week in the country. 

It was my practice for many years to visit the leading 
centres of Europe and America and spend a couple of months 
among the financiers and business men that we might more in- 
telligently deal with the bigger business and financial problems 
as they affected the readers in Canada of our various papers, 
and particularly The Financial Post. In time one forms a large 
circle of fairly intimate acquaintances, nearly all of them 
interested in and anxious to know all about the underlying 
conditions in Canada, as we are to know what is coming in 
Europe. 

In these circumstances, one must be very stupid indeed if 
he fails to learn and understand—but I must confess I learned 
many things years ago that I did not understand then. 

I did learn many facts in London, Paris, Berlin and Austria 
and understood them too—too many perhaps for my own 
comfort. When trying to get to the bottom of things in 1912 
I learned that as far as Russia and France were concerned 
there would be no war before 1915. Colonel Denison warned 
me, just as I was sailing in 1914 that I would not be safe any- 
where in Europe, I replied there was no danger for another 
year. He was right. I landed in Cuxhaven, July 25, and saw 
the German mine layers moving out, and my position was very 
unsafe for the next two months. 

I was in Berlin when the war began—lI learned a great deal. 
My sources of information were of the best—with one excep- 
tion, our own Embassy. Had I followed their advice I would 
now, if alive, be a prisoner in Austria, or most assuredly in 
Germany. A chance friendly call at the U. S. Embassy—the 
former Minister and many of the attaches of which I had 
known intimately, warned and saved me. This was not my first 
lesson of the incompetence of our diplomatic service and the 
superiority of the American. Years of experience had taught 
me that as a rule, if 1 wanted an intellectual treat at a five 
o’clock tea the British diplomat or Consul has no superior. If 
I wanted to get out of trouble, or have some business attended 
to, I have generally gone to the U.S. Embassy or Consulate. 
Of course, there are some notable exceptions among the British. 

My best, and final source of information, was one of the 
greatest of German bankers—one of the ablest business men 
on the Continent. 1 spent nearly an hour with him. He 
explained things I had not understood until then. He spoke 
most freely and with perfect frankness, gave me some news, 
from, and about Canada, that surprised me. He speculated on 
the progress of the war and its effect on the future of business 
and finance. He sincerely believed war was forced upon 
Germany. They hoped for a short, but were prepared for a 
long, war. Within the next month I added to my general 
information very full details from three other sources, two of 
them being intimate acquaintances, a former Turkish Cabinet 
Minister, a distinguished American Naval Officer, very highly 
thought of in Germany—familiar with German Naval plans 
and aspirations; and the last a Swedish diplomatic attache who 
knew and hated Russia and seemed to be unusually well in- 
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formed on the German-Russian campaign—so weil that things 
happened just as he said they would. 

In England, after the first excitement passed over, there 
was not only a feeling of absolute confidence in an early vic- 
tory, but a belief that the war was going to be a tremendous 
source of profit to the nation, particularly as tne cry “Business 
as Usual” had received official endorsement It became a 
national motto. Russia was expected to do the trick Its 
armies were to be in Berlin in two or at the most three months. 
Asquith confidently announced in November, 1914, that the 
war would be over sooner than most people expected, and most 
people expected, less than three months. My Turkish friend, 
who was also a soldier of fortune, and had taken part in many 
campaigns, and seemed very familiar with the Russo-German 
frontier, told me that, under the most favorable circumstances, 
Russian armies could not make Berlin in six months, and the 
Asquith government was so informed. My Swedish acquaint 
ance said the Germans were not worrying about Russia. “All 
the Russian army commanders were in German pay. They 
would advance victoriously to certain fixed points, when sud- 
denly and without apparent reason they would retreat.” 

In September, 1914, my American Naval friend told me that 
the gossip in the higher German command was that they would 
win the war with their submarimes and unless the British 


wakened up, he thought that is what would happen. Early this 
year he told me that Germany had realized the failure of Zep 
pelins and was preparing to raid England with sea-planes. He 
used the word “sea,” not “aero.” 


ei HE above is only a brief outline of much of the information 
I had gathered 
fully prepared, Russia and France were a year late in their 


plans, Britain indifferent, overconfident and in the hands of 


Summed up, it meant that Germany was 


two men—Asquith, a brilliant orator, lazy, incompetent, easily 


led, in the hands of the slick, unscrupulous, conceited, Churchill 
Lloyd-George and Northcliffe were two wise voices, crving in a 
wilderness of ignorance and prejudice. Kitchener had said the 
war would last three years but, in official cirele n London, I 
was told this was regarded as the usual exavveration of a 
military mind. By comparisons and deductions from the in 
formation I had, it was in possibile for anyor with common 
sense, and ordinary business experience, to arrive at any othe 
conclusion than that the outlook was very serious; that we 


1 1 
iong enouygn 


could win the war, only if we could stave off defeat 
to make tremendous preparations. To do this it would be 
lecessary to place our national affairs in the hands of the 
ablest men in the Empire—war is just a complicated business 
on a big scale. Therefore the men to handle it are not the 
orators, like Asquith, Balfour, Grey, but the great executives 
who have shown a capacity to do things and get things done 
Our Imperial and Dominion affairs should be placed in their 
hands that they might arrange the whole empire into one vast 
fighting machine. Since the war broke out, week after week, 
in The Financial Post we have presented facts, and suggested 
and urged remedies. Lloyd-George has done splendidly; but 
in spite of his efforts he has had to accept in many cases, 
politicians instead of capable executives. In co-operation with 
Kitchener, Robertson and Haig he has reorganized the army, 
until to-day it is the most wonderfully efficient business 
machine in all the world’s history. 
This is no exaggeration. The thoroughness of preparation, the 
accuracy, resourcefulness and effectiveness in execution, of the 
general military campaign that has been under way since last 
December, surpasses anything the greatest and most capable 
Haig has had the great 
ian life, in that 
discipline. Then he has had 


It is really marvellous. 


business executive ever dreamed of. 
advantage over big business executives in civ 


he was able to enforce perfect 





splendid enthusiasm in all ranks 

The Navy is equally well manned; is fully capable of doing 
equally good work: but is still suffering from the disorganiza- 
tion at the top produced by Churchill’s incompetence, ignorance 
and vanity. It failed fearfully in the Dardanelles because As 
quith and Churchill ordered it to do things which the higher 
naval authorities said were inadvisable, impossible and against 
all experiences. Military experts like Kitchener, Robertson and 
Haig have been given a free hand to organize and plan cam- 
paigns, but naval experts have been constantly subject to 
political interference which prevented a well defined general 

Continued on page 66. 
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By L. B. Yates 
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Kpiror’s Novi / 
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APPY HAINES, of the circus, and 


I met on the common ground of 


“dog.” By that it is meant that 
a mutual appreciation of their good 
points, augmented by Mr. Haines’ un 
canny knowledge concerning the: forg 


ed the first link in the chain of our ac 
quaintance 
have always had a weak 


dogs Hunting dogs and 


— 


rt i horses afflicted 
with more or less speed, have been the 
chief besetting sin of our family for 


renerations W hat’s bred in the pone, 
etc., etc.; I make this confession reluct 
antly because when it came time for me 
to turn to serious endeavor, I felt I 
needed in the world of journalism 
ern editors should be above the 
things of life. 

Happy Haines came into my office one 
sultry day in July with a bundle of news 
paper under arm, and 
quarto folios of press matter protruding 
timidly from his right hand pocket. He 
was a tall, slim young fellow with a 
smile that would have beguiled a pawn 
broker. Before he opened his mouth I 
knew his mission; he was a press agent 
Now I have a professional antipathy to 
all the honorable representatives of de 
partments of exploitation and publicity 

For years I held that the daily 
papers devote too much space to the 
world of amusements. I have brought 
the matter up at meetings of the Publish 
Association time and time again 
Invariably, we agreed to cut down free 
readers to the minimum and hew to the 
line; and did, until some perambulating 
human hypnotizer like Haines came 
around and made a press agent’s play 
ground out of one or other of our great 
metropolitan dailies. 

But I have always prided myself that 
none of these predatory itinerants made 
me the victim of misplaced confidence. 
I knew how to turn the journalisti 
on these gentlemen. So, according my 
visitor the merest glance and a saluta- 
tion mainly noticeable for its brevity, I 
continuea to busy myself with the proofs 
before me. 

The stranger coughea  apologetically 
once or twice, but, as I pursued my lab 
ors apparently oblivious of his presence, 
he, after a discreet pause, took up his 
parable. 

“Sorry to interrupt you,” he commenc- 
ed diffidently, “sorry to interrupt you. I 
know you’re a busy man. My name is 
Haines. Most folks call me Happy 


c 
was 


Mod 


trifling 


cuts one several 


l 
’ 
i 


have 


ers 


hose 


Miles,” 


“The 


Haines I’m 
with th’ 
press de- 
partment of 
th’ Great 
Interna 
ional Con- 
solidated 
Shows. Go 
in’ to leave 
town at five 
‘aies* , 


this year 


have 
a few spe 
cial articles 
that might 
interest you 

good . kid 
stuff, an’ 
h’ illustra. 
Ions are by 


season All 
exclusive 
an’ th’ real 
gimick for 
th’ Sunday 
supplement 
Just pic k 
out what 
you want 
here’s a 


Singin’ Kid,” etc. 


Brinkerhoff 


layout that’s a peach, an’ 


Harp of a Thousand String 


An Article, in Story Form, on the Work of 
Circus Advance Agent 


He would apparently have rattled on 


interminably, but I 


off short. 
“You 


might as 


} 


well 


try 


resolved to 


} 
to solve 


cut him 


the 


fourth dimension as to get a five column 


lay-out 


torted, with 


laying on my desk. 


rule 
kinds. 


something akin to 
as I swept aside the manuscript he was 
Record has a 


“The 


Our pe 


in this paper, Mr. Haines,” I re 
warmth, 


absolute regarding shows of all] 
I never break it. 


liey for 


years has been to give a brief notice the 


day before the circus arrives. 
ticism the day 


following. 


Tha 


an 


da cri- 


t’s all 


Anything else you want must be paid 
for and come through the 


WAS about to refer to our business 
department when the sound as. of 


someone 


snapping 
my back caused me to wheel about. 


their 


fingers 


behind 
As I 










lid so, my dog, 
who had been lying under the desk, arose, 
stretched himself, and, walking quietly 
over to the circus man, laid his head 
against his knee. Moreover, with feath 
ered tail moving gently from side to side, 
the dog in his dumb way extended to this 
disciple of the wandering foot, 
welcome and encouragement 


setter Gladstone, 


Guess 


; 
words ot 


Now be it said in this place that Guess 


is not a dog who enthuses over every 
chance’ acquaintance. He picks his 
friends, and I confess in many cases | 
respect his acumen. As he came for 


ward, Haines’ countenance expanded and 
beamed with the honest joy of 
tion. 


“Well, well,” he soliloquized, appare 
ly unconscious of his surroundings, “what 
do you know about findin’ a dog of your 


class tangled up with printer’s ink I'l 
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gamble you’re a real race-horse. Why, 
great king, you have depth enough 
through th’ heart to run all day, an’ rib- 
bed up like a battleship. I’ve seen ‘em 
all an’ I never in th’ course of variegated 
experience saw such legs and feet. Bone 
enough to pull a wagon, an’ paws like a 
cat.” 

By this time Haines was kneeling on 
the floor, and posing Guess after the man- 
ner of experts in the dog-shows. He paid 
ne more attention to me than if I’d been 
in Timbuctoo, being apparently lost to 
everything but the brilliant qualities of 
the dog before him. I was commencing 
to feel flattered, I confess. 

“Yes, yes,” he continued, “I know you, 
you an’ all your kind. Coupled up like 
a cantilever bridge, strong enough over 
the loins to carry a house, with a neck 
like a swan, and as clean-cut under th’ 
jowls as a débutante. Lots of length 
from th’ hip to th’ hock, an’ a head that 
reminds me of old champion Count 
Gladstone, th’ daddy of ‘em all. You’re 
a dandy, that’s just what you are. 
Why—” 

“He’s a grandson of the old count,” 
I interrupted proudly, because never 
before had I met a man so thorough! 
appreciative of Guess’s good point 
“Yes, sir, a son of Champion Count 
Gladstone the fourth, and his dam is by 
Champion Antonio out of Lady Lucifer.” 

“Valuable blood,” replied Happy 
Haines, wagging his head _ solemnly, 
“valuable blood, brother. Worth his 
weight in gold. Why, this dog can take 
the blue ribbon anywheres on the bench 
from Madison Square to Sandy Mann’s 
Corners, an’ if you ever put him in 
trainin’ for th’ field trials, them as has 
got to follow him will need wings.” 


y 
S. 


I UT, then, wherefore all this excessive 

display of language? Because any 
lover of dogs will readily understand 
how Happy Haines of the Great Inter- 
national Consolidated Shows and I join- 
ed out in sone and did not cease our 
fanning-fest until he looked at his 
watch and intimated that it was time 
for him to leave. 

“By th’ Great Horn Spoon!” he ejacu- 
lated. “Here it is four forty-five, which 
gives me just ten minutes to get to th’ 
hotel, check my stuff, an’ make th’ de- 
pot. Whenever I get talkin’ about dogs, 
I go clean locoed an’ forget everything 
else. Some day I suppose they’ll fire 
me. But I can’t help it.” 

He rose and was gathering up his 
cuts and press matter, never having 
again alluded to them. And I want to 
say this for him, that he never even 
asked me to publish a single line of free 
matter for him. But I’m human, even 
if I’m an editor. I could afford to make 
an exception in the case of a man who 
was the only human being, outside of 
myself, cognizant of the wondrous qual- 
ity and consequence of a setter hunting 
dog called Guess Gladstone. 

“Better leave those cuts and stories, 
Mr. Haines,” said I. “I think we can 
find space for something every day be- 
fore your show gets here.” 
lott 


Happy Haines left them. 

T IS my custom to stop at Martin 

Garrity’s place for a little inspiration 
every evening on my way home. It is 
a quiet resort, mostly affected by the 
literary fraternity of our town, and is 
just around the corner from the office 
of The Record. Garrity knows the mem- 
bers of the staff and the policy of the 
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paper as well as we do ourselves. More- 
over, being directly in the trend of the 
traffic, he is frequently the medium 
through which filter important tips on 
events worth chronicling. 

feller in here to-day. Did he 
call on you?” inquired Garrity, as he 
placed the glasses in symmetrica nes 
behind the bar. 


“Cireus 


, slim fellow?” I interrogated. 
t’s him,” said Garrity. ‘“‘Laughs 
all th’ time, huh? I'll though, he’s 
some smart gink. He comes in here 
early this mornin’, just as I was openin’ 
up, an’ ast me more questions about t 
town in a minute than th’ Chamber 
Commerce could answer in a week. | 
guess he must be th’ press agent, ‘caus 
he inquired in special about th’ paper 

“What did you tell him?” I inquired 
nonchalantly. 

“Told him that when it come to free 
stuff, you wuz tough 
raw-hide factory,” replied 
fably. 

“Ha, Ha! Rather flustered him, eh’ 

“No, sir, he didn’t appear to pay no 
attention to that. Just ast what your 
name was, an’ then, sez he, ‘what’s his 
bug?’ sez he. ‘Or ain’t he got no bug? 
He’s human, ain’t he?’” 

““What do you mean by bug?’ sez I. 


Tall 
“Tha 


be 


enough to start a 


Garrity af- 


> 


Look-a-here, bo,’ sez he, ‘ev’ry 
pusillanimous editor on th’ face of th’ 
globe is th’ custodian of one of five bugs 
—wine, woman, religion, politics or 
sport. Which pew does this pilgrim 
occupy ?’ 


“*Why,’ sez I, ‘he’s strong for dog 





Dogs and horses, if that’s what you 
mean. One of his dogs follers him to t] 
office ev’ry day.’ 

“*What kind of a dog?’ he inquired, 
appearing mightily interested. ‘What 
breed is he?’ 

*“*He’s a huntin’ dog,’ sez I. 

“*Pointer or setter‘ 

““One of them long-haired lI 
coated amigos.’ 

“*Um—um!’ sez he, kinder thought 


ful. ‘How does he cal! him?’ 


“‘Hig name,’ sez I s Guess Gla 
stone.’ 

“<«Sure about th’ Gladstone end of it?’ 

““Sure as that men get married’, s« 
1. ‘I knowed that dog since he wuz a 


2 1? 


puppy herdin’ his tail. 
“He studied a moment, half smilin’ to 
hisself, an’ ordered another drink, after 


which he declared he must be on his 
way. ‘So long,’ sez he, ‘I guess I'l] 
amble around to that high-brow rav 
hide factory, an’ play on it like as if it 
was a harp of a thousand strings.’ ” 


II. 


I DO NOT believe I am an over-sensi- 
tive man, but I must confess that for 
the moment I felt that I had been made 
the victim of misplaced confidence. Stil! 
for all that, when I came to think t 
matter over in a cooler moment, I can- 
not say that I bore Happy Haines any 
ill-will. 

You see, he certainly knew a_ good 
dog, when he saw one. He had given me 
an absolute demonstration of that, and 
it is not every day one meets up with 
a man so gifted that he can separate 
quality and consequence from_ baser 
material. 

I heard nothing more of Mr. Haines 
until another year had rolled around, 
and then one day, as I was going to 
my office, I was attracted by a crowd 
which had gathered on the main street, 
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so numerous indeed, that all traffic was 
obstructed and at a standstill. 

Of course as behooved a man in my 
profession, I investigated. I discovered 
that the disturbance was I 


: : 
a crowd of street-urcnins who were rol 


occasioned ry 


ing barrels out of an alley-way, and 
rundling them in all directior There 
ere parre Ver where on the le 
ilks l ie! ‘ ¢ S ) the re 
cars, barre rolling between the lo of 
them, sensitive as they were, to death 
Maiden ladies were taking flight from 
dewalks to open street, endeavoring 
evac em is ¢ ndied a neo 

r mad cours lown toward 
venue 

t] 1 I pushed my way throug 
Amids er and = cheers these 
menaces ) pupils safety kept y y 
n \ sO 1 8) 1ankx mm tne Lileé 
each impelled vigorously by the bov 
who had indertaker é resnor by lit 
of Dp lot ng them. 

As I sa t was some phvsica 
effort i I reacned yt ron 
\ 1 intor een nappening Vas 
listurbing the peace and quiet f ar 
othe ri i Se God f; aring town. and . ld 
you believe it, there stood Happ Haines 
with his hat tilted back from h fore 
nea i gar be een } ul " 
rig ar 

Upon furthe nvestigatior I learned 
tna \I Ha 1d yisned an a 
ve! Y TY ) ' paper * , + 
revio ve ng’s $ l re est i 
| ~ ) \ ~ | ? nr r¢ 1 ‘ y ] 

cke ree, to Dring a barrel to a certa 
designate it in the alle va 

As each venile arrived, Mr. Haine 
issistants icKed quarter eet ar 
nounci! he arrival of t Great Inte 
na ona { lated ~ . , ea 
end of the barre ‘ 1 the ¢« lia 
tne f an admiss n é ind en? ned 

ike e barre cal l vack t 

e pla rom W c} ‘ id br ] t 

] t nik $s unnecessar to e¢ ri tn 
fact tha arcely a nel xcep 
tio uungsters mere rolled 
barre te é or roy ‘ of + ‘ i} . ’ 
pave em part gy k und le 
res t to the a] aisper i S 
Providence 

I S 1 never forget tha cene ] 
think in a salient way, it disturbed the 
( rnitv of our town more han uY ot he 
event I can cal? » mind. and l co 

ision reigned unt a1 thoughtful 
en sent in a hurr p call for the p 


I waited until I saw Mr. Haines « 


corted to the patrol wagon and then left 


hurriedly, because, candidly speaking 
I did not feel called upon to renew our 
acquaintance, at least not there ul 
then 

Judge my urprise, however, wher 
about half an hour thereafter, I wa 
called to the telephone, and was inforn 


ed by the desk sergeant at police head 
quarters that Haines maintained that, if 
he could communicate with me, I would 
him out. He al 
that I should bring my dog, ¢ 
stone with me, because, as ] 


the sight of the best dog in the state 


be sure to bail o berged 


of Missouri would help to cheer him in 
his adversity. 


HERE was really no earthly reason 
why I should have acceded to this un- 
toward request, but somehow or other, 
the humor of it appealed to me, and al- 
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Guess and I were on 


ance vile. 
1 


feathered 





in the little back-re¢ 


saloon: co! nued 


Say, the piace 


nome in a hact 


—" 


I have i ays flatters 
“am master in my own 
free to admit that J 
ings regarding the 
' would be received 


— and Mr. Haine - mn 


most before I realized what I was doing, 
to effect 
the release of Happy Haines from dur- 


Later along in the afternoon, Happy, 
havit pre-empted the most comfortable 
my office, wi: 


me 
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that woman hustled to the pantry and in 
a jiffy set before us a midnight collation 
that was a veritable banquet No use 
talking, Happy Haines had a way with 


him 
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exploited in his paper as if the building 
of it was a private enterprise, financed 
and fathered by Editor Ward He as- 


sumed the dictatorship over it on the 


day the foundation stone was laid 
as Custodian Emeritus ha yuarae ! 
prerogative ealously 
Among other things it was he who 
ed the idea of having a huge elect 
$1 displayed over its portals, w 
is used to welcome isiting societie 
conventions Through its scintillat 
letters our community had nee extend 
ed the ofl right-hand of hospit 
, f¢ lou hit 
I took occasion to inform Hay 
H es of Editor Ward's attitude He 
listened to a I had to i t i ‘ 
lurking in the shadows of } ngenuous 
oul Té ance 
W r weTore l t é 
ob, hy ote 
on't say rd until I whip it ove 
I don’t see how you are going to a 
complish anything,” I protested. “Be 





















Illustrated by Ben Ward 


N AN exquisite boudoir in 

an unusually lovely home, 

an exquisite and unusually 
lovely young lady sat before 
a mirror and with deft fingers 
added the last touch of pow- \ 
der and the last faint pencil- 
ling of the eyelashes before 
she ventured out for another 
evening of conquest. 

She was pretty, everyone 
admitted that, including her- 
self. She had a light, grace- 
ful step —so light, so lithe, 
that one wondered if the law 
of gravitation did not make 
an exception in the case of 
Miss Winnrifred Middleton. 
She had eloquent shoulders, 
melting violet eyes, and a 
voice that undulated like a 
gurgling stream. When the 
fair Winnifred laughed, she 
rippled up and down the 
scale like Tettrazini in a colo- 
ratura role. Young women 
whose pulchritudinous charms were less 
flawless than hers, had on more than one 
oceasion hinted that her laugh was not 
always spontaneous—in fact that she re- 
hearsed it frequently in private. The 
sunflower is always envious of the wild 
rose. 

On this particular evening Miss Middle- 
ton was conscious of the need for all the 
charm she could command. Hubert Mel- 
ton had practically proposed the evening 
before and had sent her flowers that 
morning, and he would be at the door any 
moment now in his lovely Rolls-Royce. 
She wondered if he would propose at once 
or wait until later in the evening; she 
hoped the latter. They were going to the 
Christie’s dance and Fred Greenslade 
would be there and she could make Hubert 
jealous of Fred and besides—ad infinitum, 
ad feminitum. Miss Winnie Middleton 
was not thinking for publication; few 
young ladies of 19 do. One of the charms 
of the butterfly is its utter inability to 
think. Miss Winnifred Middleton felt 
that if a butterfly acquired intellectuality 
it became a dragon fly—neither beautiful 
nor useful. She was supremely satisfied 
with her own beauty. And wasn’t it Mr. 
Browning who said, “Would you have a 
rose sing?” 


T THE moment that she was adding 
4 these last touches of the pencil and 
puff, her father sat in his library in the 
front of the house, an unopened book in 
his lap, an after-dinner cigar in his 
mouth. It was obvious that Mr. E. Spen- 
cer Middleton was worried. He smoked 
more vigorously than was his wont and 
appeared ill at ease, shifting his position 
at frequent intervals and frowning at 
nothing. A _ superficial observer would 
have said that Mr. Middleton was plan- 
ning another of his colossal business en- 
terprises and that it promised more than 
usual difficulties. 
A bell sounded at the rear of the house 
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and a maid admitted Mr. Hubert Melton, 
ushering him into the music room. Some 
fifteen minutes later a vision of satins, 
laces and loveliness emerged from her 
room and with dainty steps, syncopated 
towards the stairway. 

“Winnie.” 

The vision paused. 

“Yes, daddy dear?” Her voice was 
meltingly affectionate and in her girlish 
forgetfulness she seemed to send it as 
much toward the music room as the 
library. 

“T would like to speak to you, Winnie.” 

Miss Middleton pouted and then entered 
the library precincts. : 

“Can you spare me ten minutes, my 
dear?” 

She glanced at the clock on the mantle. 
“I’m awful late, daddy, and Hubert’s 
down stairs.” 

Mr. Middleton removed his spectacles 
and slowly cleaned them with a handker- 
chief. 

“T am sorry to ask for so much of my 
daughter’s time,” he said, slowly, “but— 
please sit down Winnifred. The young 
man below can wait. What I have to say 
I want to say now.” 


~~ OMETHING in his manner stopped the 

J pert reply on her lips and silently she 
nestled into a great arm chair and fixed 
a puzzled look on her parent. Mr. Mid- 
dleton breathed on his glasses, then care- 
fully wiped them with his handkerchief 
again. 

“T have not had experience enough,” he 
said quietly, “to approach a subject like 
this tactfully. I have been accustomed 
for years to go straight to the point. So, 
my dear, excuse my bluntness if I tell you 
that, as a daughter and as a woman, you 
are a very great disappointment to me.” 

Winnifred’s eyes widened and her 
pomegranate lips parted in mute amaze- 
ment. 





“IT won't work,” 
she said “You 
can't make me!” 










































































“Had yout mother lived,” went on her 
father, holding his glasses towards the 


light to test their cleanliness, “she would 


have seen to your bringing up. As it 
happened I have had to leave it to gover- 
nesses who couldn’t govern and ladies’ 
colleges that apparently produce neither 


ladies nor collegians. 

His daughter suddenly recovered from 
her original shock and rose to her feet 
a vibrating five-foot-two of rosebud i: 
dignation. 

“T simply won’t listen,” she said and 
started for the door. In some mysterious 
way her father reached there first 

“Tam not through yet,” he said 

“Let me go at once!” 

“Not until I finish.” 

“MISTER MIDDLETON!” she splut- 
tered and then, seeing a smile creep into 
his eyes, she blushed with mortification 
and, turning, threw herself into the arm 
chair again, hiding her face from him 

“Go on,” she said, “but I won’t listen.” 


N R. MIDDLETON shrugged his 
- shoulders, adjusted his glasses, 
reached for a match and then relit his 
cigar—all of which was very trying on 
the morale of Miss Winnifred. 

“Tf it is any consolation,” he said, re- 
suming his seat, “I «night say that these 
remarks apply equally to almost every 
girl of your set—not only to you. On the 
verge of womanhood, approaching the 
time when you will have a home of your 
own, you have so wasted your time and 
opportunities that, mentally, you are as 
undeveloped as a child. You do not read, 
you cannot converse, you have no accom- 
plishments of any sort, and though you 
dance incessantly there is hardly one of 
you who can play the simplest one-step 
without maltreating it beyond recogni- 
tion.” 

; Her figure remained as inanimate as a 
doll. 


“Last winter,” resumed her father, 
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calmly, “I made you take a course in 
shorthand and typewriting, thinking the 
mental discipline would do you good. It 
s now my intention to make use of that 
education. For the next six months I 
want you to go down town to business.” 

An indignant dol! came to life. 

“ME VORK?” and then she laughed 
from middle G to high C and back to mid 
dle A. 

“IT won’t work,” she said, “you can’t 
make me. Do you think I‘m going in a 
poky office with a lot of skinny type 
writers—ugh!” (She probably meant 
stenographers but was always a little 
vague as to which were machines and 
which were humans—an error she shared 
in common with a great many employers 
of female labor.) 

“Why not, Winnie?” 

“I'll marry Hubert.” 

“My dear, a man with pink socks is 
worse than a man with a past. If that 
young fellow downstairs ever had any 
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brains they have become dislocated long 


ago by his endless dancing.” 


oe she started for the door and 
re rather to her surprise he allowed her 
to reach there, unmolested. That rankled 
her still further and she paused irreso- 
lute. She was beginning to understand 
for the first time the powerful grip ex- 
erted by her millionaire father. 

“You’re a grouchy old bear,” she pouted, 
coming back towards the centre of the 
room. “I’ve just heaps and heaps of 
friends and they all like me and you are 
my father and say all sorts of horrid 
things—you never say anything nice to 
me any time. You're an old bear and I 


don’t care.”” She would have cried at this 
moment but remembered the pencilling 
of her eyelashes and refrained 
“What do you want me to be?” she 
turned on him angrily. “A Joan of Bern- 
hard 
She felt that she had failed somewhere 


or 
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in the remark but fixed her progenitor 
with a furious glare. A look of humor 
ous compassion crossed his fac e, 

“TI expect neither a Joan d’Are nor a 
Sarah Bernhardt,” he began. 

“T’ll go nursing.” she thrust at him 


\ 


venemently. 


” nor a Sarah Gamp,” went on M1 
Middleton with just the suspicion of a 
smile, “but, remember, little one,” the 
smile left his eyes and a far-away tender 
ness crept into them instead, “when you 
were born we both lost what was dearest 
to us—you a mother, I, a wife. She was 
a lady, Winnie, cultured, gentle, beautiful 
the kind of woman every man dreams of 
as a wife. Sometimes I sit here alone 
I am much alone these days—and see het 
at the piano making our evenings 
rich with beauty, singing some little song 
and playing old melodies of the masters 
; real music, not rag-time. She 
used to knit while I read to her—Tenny- 
son and Hugo and Keats and Dickens 





“What does this mean!” 





said Hardy, fre rcely 




















Mr. Hardy dic- 
tated to her for 
an hour a day — 
dictated very 
slowly and very 
distinctly. 


s 


that is why I come to the library so often. 


I can forget in here the weary years that 
have passed without her.” 

He rose to his feet and slowly paced the 
floor. 

“Then, Winnie, I ean see her at a din- 
ner party—charming everyone, bringing 
out what was best in every one 
in her place I have memory 
you.” 

He paused and a wistful note crept into 
his voice. 

“Think it over, dearie,” he said. “To- 
night, when you girls are smoking your 
cigarettes and giggling and Hubert is 
chattering in your ear, ask yourself if I 
am not right. That you must make some 
kind of a change at once. I know that 
down in your heart you’re a little thor- 
oughbred and I want you to go downtown 
and prove it. After six months you can 
do what you like.” 

She felt for her powderpuff and applied 
it to her nose. 

“If I refuse, I suppose you’ll cut me off 
with no money.” 

‘I am threatening nothing. Good-night 
now. You had better be going.” 

Without a word she left the room and 
Mr. Middleton sank wearily into his chair. 
He opened the book but gazed unseeingly 
at the lines of print. Men are illogical 
creatures at best slaves to the two 
tyrants, Reason and Emotion. He was 
yearning for the caress which his daugh- 
ter had not proffered him and for which 
he could not ask—-yearning until his heart 
ached with a dull heavy pain. . 
Yearning like a million other parents in 
a million other homes. 


and 


HE following morning Winnifred 
surprised the entire household by ap- 
pearing at breakfast—very pretty, very 
quiet, very determined. 
“Good morning, Winsome,” said 
father from behind a newspaper. 


her 
It was 


rarely he used the pet name—she had not 
heard it for ten months. 

“Good morning.” 
and 


Her tone was color- 


less non-committal. 
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She took a seat at the table and he 
put away the paper. An awkward silence 
ensued while a servant adjusted the elec- 
tric toaster and poured a cup of coffee for 
the unexpected apparition of Milady at 
Breakfast. 

“Did you enjoy the dance?” Mr. Mid- 
dleton looked over the rim of his glasses 
at his daughter. 

“No. How could I after what you said 
to me!” Her tone was lightly resentful 
but not vindictive. Even if her role was 
a somewhat unenviable one, she was hold- 
ing the centre of the stage and no woman, 
especially a pretty one, is entirely oblivi- 
ous to the glory of down stage centre. 

“T am sorry you did not enjoy the dance 
—yet in some ways I am glad, too.” Mr. 
Middleton buttered a piece of toast as he 
spoke. She was just about to retort, “I 
should worry,” when she changed her 
mind and turned on him vehemently. 

“When do I start work?” she said. 

“To-morrow, if you wish,” replied Mr. 
Middleton, calmly. 

“TI shall go to-day,” said Winnifred. 

“This morning?” 
“At once!” 

“Delighted,” said her father eating a 
piece of toast with evident relish. It was 
one of the secreis of his success that noth- 
ing ever surprised him. Winnifred 
frowned. It was annoying to find her 
climaxes treated as commonplaces. It 
offended her sense of the dramatic. 

“T am going to show you,” she said 
after a somewhat lengthy pause, “that 
I am not what you take me for. Just be- 
-ause a girl’s pretty, every one says she’s 
a doll, a great big, blue-eyed doll with 
pretty teeth and an empty head. I told 
them all last night what you said and 
Hubert said he would bet a dinner party 
for fifty at the country club that I’d make 
good, down town.” 

Mr. Middleton lit a 
pressed a desire to smile. 
“You will go to work where I say?” 

“Tea 

“Good.” He blew a wreath of contem- 
plative smoke towards the electric dome. 


cigar and sup- 
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“Have you heard of 
the Universal Lea- 
ther Goods Co.?” 

“No, but it sounds 
smelly.” 

“I had not intended you for 
the factory. The manager is a 
young man who is absolutely 
just and who treats his women 
employees with courtesy—plain business 
courtesy, that is all. He is about thirty 
years of age.” His daughter’s eyes lit 
up fora moment. “He can get more work 
out of a man, a machine or a woman than 
any man I know—that is why we pay him 
five thousand a year. If he had an imag- 
ination in keeping with his driving power 
he would earn fifty thousand a year. He 
is a slave to work and his hobby is busi- 
ness. In addition to these qualities he is 
especially satisfactory to us because he 
is utterly oblivious to the charms of 
women.” 

Winnifred tossed her head. “That is 
why he only earns five thousand a year,” 
she said. Her father rose from his chair. 

“T shall write him a note,” he said, “and 
you can take it with you.” 

“Just a minute.” She placed a piece of 
loaf sugar perpendicularly on her spoon 
and dipping it into her cup of coffee, held 
it there. “My name is Helen Holborne,”’ 
she said gazing intently at the slowly dis 
solving sugar. Her father looked puzzled 

“T am going in with both feet,” she said. 
“No millionaire’s daughter stuff for me 
Tell him I’m a foundling, tell him any 
thing — say I’m a daughter of an old 
sweetheart of yours.” 

“And so you are, by Jove!” cried the 
father, completely entranced and advanc- 
ing with outStretched arms. 

“Don’t DON’T,” 
shrieked. “Can’t you see?” 


she almost 


E PAUSED and for the first time 
noticed the experiment with the 
sugar. Breathlessly she held it and in 
spite of himself the great leather magnate 
was held a ridiculous and motionless wit 
ness to the scene. 
“Hurrah!” The sugar slowly fell to 
wards her and, dropping the spoon, she 


clapped her hands with delight. “He 
loves me!” 
“Thunder and lightning—who?” cried 


her astonished parent. 

“Him, he—it! The woman-hater at 
your old leather business.” 

Mr. Middleton pressed a hasty kiss 
upon her brow and hurried from the room 
Happy as a cricket, Miss Winnifred 
reached for the newspaper and turned to 


Continued on page 67. 
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Who wrote “Lords of the 
Drawit 
Y THE time these word§ appear 


conscription will be passing through 

the same stage in Canada as it has 
just passed in the United States. For 
one year the welkin rang there with Paci- 
fist arguments. “I did not bring my boy 
up to be a soldier,” “Let people who don’t 
want to drown keep off the seas,” “Why 
should we mix ourselves up in European 
quarrels?” Do you realize when Governor 
Glynn of New York spoke at the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention only a year 
ago, he literally stampeded the Conven- 
tion with the words, “He kept us out of 
the war?” 

Then the President, who “kept us out 
of the war,” declared that a State of War 
existed. Again the welkin rang with 
Pacifist argument. Congress was bom- 
barded with telegrams protesting against 
war. As many as six plots of assassina- 
tion were hatched against Wilson in 
Chicago in one week. The politicians 
threatened Wilson’s party with political 
extinction if he passed conscription 
“universal service” were the soft words 
used to veil brutal facts for sissy men and 
porcelain carpet knights. 

But conscription passed. 

And when men were called to enrol for 
military service, over nine millions be- 
tween the age of 20 and 30 eagerly offered 
themselves for To date, by 
actual count, there have been fewer than 
30,000 “slackers,” or men eligible, who did 
notenrol. Only three-tenths per cent. saw 
dust stuff in a nation of men—not a bad 
record if you actually count the known 
number of desertions and derelicts in 
former wars. I know when the issue 
comes to a show down in Canada, the re- 
sults will materialize in the same way. 
The big drum makes the most noise be- 
cause it is empty; and the loudest-voiced 
men playing for political power, do not 
represent the people. 


Aw of destiny’s own 
now is brushing into the 
all small men, small issues, 
and poseurs. At time of writ- 


service. 


forces just 
waste heap 


ing the American State re- 
gistration of both men and 
women from age 16 to age 


50 is being taken, and people 
are coming en masse to volun- 
teer for whatever’ service 
they can perform—from free 
stenography and cooking to 
ambulance driving and mun- 
ition work. I venture to pre- 
dict that the State registra- 
tions of men and women for 
civilian as well as military 
service will total fifty millions 
for the entire county. 

Nor did the sudden slack- 
ing of volunteer enlistments 
signify anything either in the 
United States or in Canada. 
When the men on the firing 
line know that 89% stand a 
poor chance of escaping death 


in the War in the Air 


Agnes C. Laut 
North,” 


vgs by D. 


How C hin 


or injury, it is not surprising that those 
willing to volunteer should hang back till 
those not willing to volunteer shouid be 
compelled to do so. Gompers, the labor 
leader, has proved himself one of the big 
gest men in the country in this emer 
gency. He it is, who has held American 
labor staunch to national service through- 
out this crisis, when enemy money was 
ready to bribe strikes and _ lock-outs. 
“Eight hours a day,” declared Thomas, a 
sritish labor leader, addressing a repre- 
sentative assembly of American labor 
leaders, “it is not a question of eight 
hours a day with usin England! It is 
whether we shall have any hours of the 
day left to ourselves if we do win 
this It is whether we shall remain 
free me n, or become slaves. It is whether 
labor becomes the serf with the chain on 
its neck and the ball ankle—as 
it is to-day in Belgium—or whether Labor 
shall continue to lead world progress. 
And the question is the very same with 


not 


war, 


on its 


you labor men of America. If German 

arms break past our line, it is against 
-)) ° . ° 

you they will roll. It is from you they 


will collect the cost of the war: and they 
will collect it at the point of club, bayonet 
and gun, not after deliberation in free 
assemblages. /t is not, shall we fight for 


an 8-hour day? It is how shall we ar- 
range shifts that labor may serve 24 
hours out of 24 till this war be won? 
Capital is yielding up 80 per cent. of 


profits. Labor must yield 80 per cent. 
of its time. Capital and labor are part- 
ners in the same team to win this war.” 

No, it was not Gompers, the American, 
who was speaking. It was Thomas, the 
British Labor leader; but it was Gom- 
pers who arranged that the British labor 
delegate should meet and tell American 
labor exactly what the war entailed. 
There has been no more talk of the war 
being “a war of munition makers.” Ford, 


the coiner of the phrase but a year ago, 
has offered both his cars and his factories 
for national service. 





“The Canadian Commonwealth,” e 
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“Do you think 
conscription will 
pass?” an anxi- \ 


ous mother with 
an only son asked \ 
me. 

“T hope so,” I 
answered, “or we 
and all the rest of 
civilization will 


and 
I’) 


“If it does 
Jack is called, 
turn the gas on,” she 
declared. 

“Then I 
you and all your 
kind to turn it on 
quick; for if Jack is 
fit to go out and 
doesn’t go, it simply 
means that some other mother’s Jack wil 
go and fight to save you! ; 
answered. 





advise 





] 
Jack, : I 


UT while there is a rush of city chaps 
B to serve on farms—farm labor is ex- 
empt—of city chaps, who never before 
would deign to soil their hands with 
manual labor, I do not believe such cases 
are typical, or even proof, of cowardice. 
There are hosts of pretty porcelain fel- 
lows in the cities utterly unfit for military 
They haven’t the nerves. They 
haven’t the stamina. They haven't the 
evesight. They are poor mural cave- 
dwellers unfitted for real life by a genera- 
tion of unmanly, sissified occupations; and 
while they may volunteer for factory and 
farm work, I doubt if they can hold their 
own in these vocations any more than on 
the firing line. (I have tried them for 
farm work, and they would be laughable 
if they were not pathetic.) They are 
part of the human waste that is going to 
be relegated to the scrap heap in this 
war. Along with the sissy men and the 
pretty porcelain parlor knights must go 
the idle parasite woman—the kidnapper 
of the kindergarten officer, who has’ pink 
cheeks and a tooth brush 
Women are enrolling for real service, not 
sinecures. In this connection, an episode 
occured on Madison Avenue, New York, 
the other day that would have turned our 
great-grandmothers over in their graves 
a generation ago. A limousine roiled up 
to a certain service league. A footman 
in livery opened the door. The chauffeur 
jumped to the curb. A girl stepped out 
dressed in khaki—peak cap, flannel shirt, 
high boots. She dismissed her limousine 
and stood at attention. An older woman 
in similar costume, evidently a command- 
ing officer, came out. “Lieutenant Blank,” 
said the elder woman to the girl, who had 
dismissed her limousine, “your breath 
smells of cigarette smoke and your face 
is powdered. Go upstairs and rinse out 
your mouth and wash off the powder.” 

And the young officer, who had prob- 
ably never before obeyed an order in all 
her life, or conformed to a regulation 


service. 


moustache. 
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in all her whims, ran upstairs and turned 


on the cleansing tap. Then she came 
down and stood guard at the coor. A 
despatch was handed to her, and she was 
seen taking an ambulance to get somebody 
who had been injured in the Navy Yards. 
Later that day, she and her company 
were inoculated against typhus. Next 
morning, they were to be present in the 
operating room of a hospital so they 
would become inured to suffering and not 
lose their heads if they had to convey 
an ambulance to the firing line and bring 
bodies back in sections; so also they 
would learn to handle wounded bodies. 
Yet later in the day, they would take a 
practical course of instruction in greas- 
ing up a motor, taking a car apart and 
putting it together again. It is an even 
bet some of these girls never buttoned 
their own boots, or picked a garment off 
the floor when dressing before this war. 

I give the incident as typical of what 
the war is doing--making changes that 
are miracles; and the leaven has barely 
begun to work Americans hardly know 
yet that they are at war. 


ERSHING has gone across and is on 

the field. His troops are on the sea; 
and 500,000 men will fellow them soon 
after September. Part of the American 
Navy has joined the Allies, and the rest 
of the Navy is training recruits to man 
the merchant fleets building in every 
harbor; where a shipyard can be located. 
Men and women are busy, mobilizing uni- 
versally for farm, factory and firing line. 

One of the difficult questions is who is 
to train the new army of a million and 
a half. Dividing the army into units of 


100, it would require 15,000 officers; and 
while Plattsburg will have 5,000 more or 
less trained by the autumn, these will be 
needed for the firing line. It is telling 
Canada no secret to declare that more 
men and yet more men must be sent to 
the Allies by September. 


A lot of sug- 





gestions have been made for the training 
of the new American army in time to be 
of service on the front when most needed. 
Let Canadian officers come down and do 
the training. But can Canada spare men, 
who are competent; and ought men, who 
have been discarded because they were 
not competent, to be allowed to come? 
Then some of the French have urged that 
the new men, fresh with courage and 
strength, be put on the line with strong 
lines of seasoned troops before and be- 
hind them. “Put them in front of us 
older boys,” a foreign officer said to me, 
“and we'll kick them up if they show signs 
of weakening.” But that is taking dan- 
gerous chances. Kitchener said at the 
first of the war, when the fighting was 
mild compared to what it is to-day and 
will be to-morrow, that an unseasoned 
man was useless in this war. As a matter 
of fact, no former experience on the part 
of an officer has been good in this war. 
It is a new form of warfare—trench, high 
power explosives, long range guns, aero- 
planes, and submarines. What officer in 
former wars had any experience to guide 
him in this? Keep to the regulation 
manual, yes, as to size and numbers in 
2ach regiment, as to equipment of the 
regiment and the placing of it; so that 
any officer knowing what regiment is 
where, will also know just how many men 
are in that company and what guns and 
field guns each unit will have. All the 
Allied officers agree on that; but apart 
from that, the technique of former wars 
may be “junked.” So it seems to me the 
only wise suggestion for the training of 
these new American regiments is to utilize 
the offer of wounded and maimed French 
and British officers, who can no longer 
go on the firing line but have spent two 
years there and know what mistakes in 
action and equipment to avoid. 

It is a mistake that is almost tragedy 
that the censorship is not permitting 
the public to know whether American 


for the American 
navy. Some new- 
ly signed 
ready to embark. 


= ~~ 
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Recruiting ts pro- 


briskly preparations are avoiding the 
errors made by the Allies the 
first year of the war. We all 
tars know how during the first 
year of the war rifles had to 
be discarded because they 
could not stand the fearful 
conditions of the trenches 
too long barrels that kept 
catching in the mud banks; 
how tenting had to be junked because it 
rotted in the continual rains; how trans- 
port wagons went to pieces under the 
strain; how boots were discarded in hun- 
dreds of thousands because the man’s 
foot was more vaiuable than the price 
of a boot that would not serve in trench 
slime. And yet we do not know that simi- 
lar mistakes are not being repeated in 
much American equipment. 

A democracy can only succeed in war 
inasmuch as it is backed by money and 
men; and the backing will not be given 
blindly. A democracy demands to be 
taken into the confidence of its leaders 
or it will not follow them. This censor 
ship business explains much of the lack 
of enthusiasm in the Liberty Loan; and 
if mistakes are repeated in the equipment, 
it will be largely owing to the fact that 
all preparations are going forward in 
blind secrecy. I do not refer to secrecy 
needed as to movements of forces. I 
refer to secrecy as to boots, rifles, rounds 
of ammunition, pregress in the building 
of battleships, progress in manning the 
new merchant marine, types of transport 
wagons, quality and prices as to rations. 
These things any enemy spy can ascer- 
tain. Why should the American public 
be kept in the dark and representatives 
be called traitors for demanding enlight- 
enment? 


~*WO tendencies are worth noting—to 
build submarine chasers by the scores 
and hundreds, to build aeroplanes, not in 
squads, but in armies of hundreds of 
thousands. To the practical American 
mind, untrained in strategical lore, the 
price of advances against withering 
blasts of enemy fire across No Man’s 
Land may be too high. A victory that 
leaves the victor 80 per cent. dead on 
the field does not appeal to the practical 
American mind. Army aeroplanes cost 
only from $6,000 for the small to $30,000 
for the large, compared to the battleship’s 
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eral apart from the advice of his Minis- 
ters, or was the appointment made in 
London without reference to Canada, and 
if so on what basis were the noble Peers 
selected? What were the qualifications 
which Sir Max Aitkin, for instance, pos- 
Was his appointment intended 
as an honor to the Canadian people? If 
so on what ground? Or was it intended 
as an honor to him personally, because 
he had succeeded in amassing a huge 
fortune. 


sessed? 


No doubt sooner or later there will be 
a general election in Canada and when 
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that event occurs it is to be hoped that 
both the great parties will be forced to 
declare their position on this important 
matter. 


SHORT time ago General Smuts 
4 made a great speech in London, in 
the course of which he protested against 
the use of the word “Empire” as a desig- 
nation of our great country. He pointed 
out that in no sense did that term indi 
cate the nature of our government. 
Would it not be well to discard the use 
of the term British Empire and sub- 
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stitute in its place, the British Alliance, 
the British Sovereignty, the British Do- 
minions or the British Dominion or some- 
thing sirnilar? 

In future ISSUE SW di ap pe ai othe j 
articles on Imp rial topics from well 


hroad xi 


; 


h HOM de Wied, treating the 
subjects trom various angles. Cana- 
dians are beginning to give thought 
to Inte r-lm pe rial proble ms. and the 
articles in MACLEAN’s will be of the 
greatest interest. The Editor. 


A Canadian Who Speaks Out 


ss HE entire assembly went 

wild over the impassioned 

oratory of the Rev. Chas. 
A. Eaton, of the Madison Ave. 
Baptist Church, who took the bull 
of Peace-at-any-price Neutrality 
by the horns and branded him 
with red hot irons.” 

In the days before Uncle Sam 
lined himself up with the Allied 
cause, it was customary to find 
phrases such as the above in New 
York papers; for Dr. Eaton, Can- 
adian-born and fiery in his de- @ 
nunciation of Teutonic tendencies, 
was one of the most outspoken 
men in the domain of the Eagle 
Always a well-known figure in 
New York through the power of 
his pulpit oratory, Dr. Eaton’s 
advocacy of war made him a 
marked figure. He lived in a 
storm centre of debate. 











Dr. Eaton was born in Nova 
Seotia. The old Eaton home- 
stead is in Massachusetts and 
there have been Eatons living 
there as far back as 1640, but the 
father of Dr. Eaton came from 
Massachusetts to take possession 
of the land of the expelled Acad- 
ians. His boyhood was not by any 
means one which was simply given 
over to pleasure. His father hav- 
ing lost a great deal of money he 
commenced his struggle with life 
at an early age. At fourteen he 
was driving a dray, later he even 
shovelled gravel on a railroad; in 
fact he did any and every kind of 
work that he could obtain. 

He prepared for college in the 
Academy at Amherst At that 
time he intended to be a lawyer, so 
he entered the office of the At- 
torney-General for Canada, but changed 
his mind and decided to enter the min- 
istry instead. 








7 HILE at college, through which he 
worked his way, and during his 
freshman year he was asked to preach 
at a little church close to the college 
which promised him the munificent sum 
of two dollars and a half a sermon. In 
his first sermon Dr. Faton felt that he 
had so much to say and he became so 
eloquent that he pronounced all of his 
views, all of his opinions; and the fol- 


By Beatrice Redpath 








Globe, working on the editorial 








staff. At one time he went abroad 
as a special correspondent for the 
Globe. Dr. Eaton was often urged 
to enter politics, being famed as ar 
eloquent speaker, but he never 
hesitated in following the way 
that he had chosen. 

Later he went to Cleveland 
where he was pastor of the church 
that John D. Rockefeller has at- 
tended since a boy of fourteen. He 
had an enormous and wealthy con- 
gregation here and was known 
throughout Cleveland especially 
as the newsboys’ pastor Dr. 
Eaton will tell how the newsboys 
would conflict among themselves 
to be the one to supply him with 
papers, refusing to be paid. 

From Cleveland he went to New 
York where he has become a pub- 
lic favorite and more prominent 
perhaps than any other preacher 
of the gospel. 








nati 


TO 


Till 


BOUT a year ago Dr. Eaton 
4 felt under obligation to make 
some contribution to the spiritual 
awakening that had grown out of 
the war and some discussion arose 
in the church concerning his opin- 
ions on this subject. He promptly 
resigned, but the church immedi- 
ately called a meeting and voted 
out of office all those who objected 
to his public activities, refusing 
to accept his resignation and giv- 
ing him absolute freedom to ex- 
press his ideas. 


























Dr. Charles A Eaton, who preached 
the Allied cause from the pulpit 


of a great New York church. 

lowing Sunday he found himself without 
an idea to express when he ascended the 
pulpit. Consequently the church mem- 
bers sent down to the college to complain 
that he couldn’t preach and would they 
send someone else to take his place? 

“So,” laughs Dr. Eaton in relating 
this story, “so I lost my first appoint- 
ment.” 

When he was twenty-seven he became 
pastor of the Bloor Street Baptist 
Church, Toronto, where he had quite a 
remarkable pastorate. At this time he 
also became associated with the Toronto 


Dr. Eaton is intensely radical 
and democratic and broadly de- 
clares that there is no aristocracy 
save that of brain and character. 
For fifteen years he has been 
associated with perhaps the _ richest 
and most influential men in the world and 
he is noted for never having hesitated to 
express his views. 

As President of the Canadian Society 
he has accomplished much in the way of 
interpreting Canada to the United States. 
Dr. Eaton believes that the future of the 
Empire and the United States is one and 
that their destiny lies together. Canada 
he thinks will be the bond of reconcilia- 
tion between the Empire and the Repub- 
lic. 
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and then 
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An Unusual and Exciting Detective Story 
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66 UT you’re not even sure Camsell 
B is dead,” protested Twilight Jack. 
“io,” admitted Policeman 
Lochrie, “I can’t prove it. Not yet. But 
I’m as certain of it, Jack, as I ever could 
be. And that’s one reason I’m taking 
Leckie with me. When he’s right there 
where the cabin burned, and where he and 
Camsell lived together since last fall, 
he’ll step on his own toes or break down 
and confess. He’s a weak sister and what 
he needs is the third degree.” 

“Yes, he is sort of weak,” agreed the 
trapper. ‘“That’s one reason I feel sorry 
for him. And I don’t know anything 
about degrees. 3ut there’s this much 
about it, Wallie. No man ever did any- 
thing in the bush without leaving a mark 
somewhere. It might be only one little 
thing you’d hardly notice, but it’s always 
there, if you can find it.” 

“That’s the reason I want you to go 
along,” Lochrie hastened to say. “I 
don’t care if you do feel sorry for the lad 
and side with him. You’ve got eyes, 
Jack, and you'll probably see that one 
little thing where I might miss it.” 

“All right. Ill go if you’ll let the lad 
come in my canoe and you and Hogan 
take the other and keep far encugh ahead 
so I can talk to him quiet like.” 


Illustrated by Dudley Ward 


The Provincial Policeman glanced 
quickly at the woodsman, sudden suspi- 
cion in his eyes. But he turned immedi- 
ately to the lake, angry because of his 
own lack of faith. 

“Sure, Jack,” he agreed. 
I’ll start on ahead.” 


“Dave and 


A S they paddled down the lake on the 
4 4 shore of which the trapper lived, and 
the name of which he had been given so 
long before no one knew any other, Twi- 
light lagged behind until Lochrie and 
Hogan were several hundred yards in the 
lead. 

“It’s the best time of the year in the 
bush, now, with no flies and these cold 
nights,” said the trapper merely in an 
attempt to be sociable. 

“There’s no time when I like the bush!” 
exclaimed Leckie fiercely as he turned to 
Twilight. “I hate it, everything about 
it!” 

“That’s because you don’t see it right, 
that’s all,’”’ replied Twilight soothingly. 
“This business has turned you against 
a 

“It would anyone,” retorted the young 
man, “accusing a fellow of something he 
never did.” 

He had paddling and 


stopped was 





looking at the man in the stern. Roy 
Leckie was not, at first glance, what 
Lochrie had called a “weak sister.” A 


young man of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, of no pronounced characteristics of 
any sort, he was of the type that passes 
unnoticed in a group of five or six. It 
was only after a longer acquaintance 
that his willingness to agree to any 
statement, his lack of initiative and reli- 
ance, marked him for the youth who is 
easily led, easily influenced. The type 
is found everywhere. Viciousness is not 
natural to them. Rather they have a 
neutral attitude toward all things, em- 
bracing what is easiest or most oppor- 
tune. 

Perhaps it is this very absence of moral 
strength which sometimes appeals to the 
sympathies of stronger natures, though 
more often it arouses suspicion and con- 
tempt. That this last had been true in 
Leckie’s case became evident from the 
story which Twilight proceeded to draw 
from him. 

“TI woke up in the night and the cabin 
was on fire,” he said. “It must have 
been burning quite a while. Ben wasn’t 
in the bunk with me. I always slept on 
the inside and I would have felt him when 
I got out. I went all over the cabin, call- 














ing to him and feeling, and I’m sure he 
wasn’t inside. Even with the smoke it 
was light enough to see with the fire go- 
ing that way.” 

“Was Ben there when 
bed?” asked Twilight. 

“Yes. He always stayed up nights, 
sitting there smoking. He was that 
night, and I don’t remember his coming 
to bed. It must have been after midnight 
when the cabin burned down because it 
wasn't such a long time before daylight.” 


you went to 


“You and Ben didn’t have any trou 
ble?” 
“No.” And there was an obstinate 


tone in his voice 
Twilight ignored it and paddled stead 
ily for a time. 


“When did the cabin burn?” he asked 
after an interval. 
“Ten days before the ice went out.” 


“Why didn’t you come over to my place 
and stay?” 

“That’s the first thing I thought of, 
and I tried to. But the ice was gone in 
the narrows and I couldn’t get across. I 
tried to get to Nee-sho-tah’s wigwam, too, 
but I couldn’t make it. The ice got rot- 
ten fast after that and I waited until it 
was all gone. I’d have starved if we had- 
n’t had some moose meat hanging in the 
brush. When the ice was gone I pad- 
died in to Abiwin as quick as I could and 
told them about the cabin burning and 
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Ren being missing. I told Dave Hogan 
and he sent for the police.” 

He had been paddling as he spoke, but 
he turned suddenly toward the stern and 
demanded querulously: 

“Why do they pick on me this way? 
I never hurt Ben. What would I want to 
kill him for It aint fair. I never had 
Ben hung around town and 
made everybody like him. He was that 
kind. I couldn't do it. And then when 
I came out without him and told the 
truth about the cabin burning they all 
said I killed him. You go out to the 
cabin and you'll see I’m telling the truth. 
There isn’t a single thing they can prove 
on me. They can’t hold me for it, can 
they, Twilight?” 

“You and Ben been trapping together 
ever since you moved into Carley Boyle’s 
old shack last fall, haven’t you?” asked 
the woodsman without regard for the 
other’s question. 

“Yes, we've trapped all winter.” 

Again he looked quickly at Twilight, 
but the trapper watching Lochrie 
and Hogan disembark at the portage. 


W HEN they had crossed te the next 
lake Twilight skilfully turned Ho- 
gan aside and into his own canoe, leaving 
Leckie to the policeman. Again he lag- 
ged behind until out of earshot. 

“What do you know about this, Dave?” 


a chance 


was 


he asked at last. 
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me for it, can they, Twilight?” 
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“Well, Twilight,” the storekeeper be 
gan, “you know how it is. When a man 
dies in the bush it’s some strange way. 
If a man comes out and leaves his part- 
ner and tells a about his being 
drowned or burned up or shot a 
there’s always a doubt about it. Ordir 
arily I wouldn’t do anything, but this 
case was so different I wired the police 
at Port Arthur.” 

“How different?” 

“Well, the last of the winter Camsell 
told me he and Leckie didn’t get on well 
together. ‘The last time they came out 
before break-up they weren't speaking 
to each other when they were in the store. 
Camsell told me he’d be glad when bear 
trapping was over so he could quit him. 
ile said he’d quit then only he never went 
back on a partner yet.” 

“That’s not anything, Dave. Lots of 
fellows get huffy after living alone to- 
gether a long time.” 

“IT know it, but that isn’t all. Camsell 
was awful anxious to get a letter that last 
time he was in. Said he came in pur- 
for it and had me look through ail 
the mail in the store to make sure it 
wasn’t there. He said he’d be in the first 
day the ice was out because it was im- 
portant. Now if he wanted that letter 
so bad, wouldn’t you think it was funny 
if his partner showed up alone with a 
story about the shack burning down and 
Camsell disappearing, especially after 


story 


dental 


posc 





he asked. 





what he’d told me about having trouble 
with Leckie?” 

“No one ever accused you of not doing 
the thing you thought was right, Dave,” 


was the answer. “And you never forget 
anything you ever see or hear, either. 
I'll paddie a minute and you take out 
that pencil in your vest pocket and write 
down all the fur Camsell and Leckie sold 
you last winter.” 

Hogan did as he was told, reciting the 
items as he made notes of them. 

“Now you put it in your pocket and 
keep it,” said Twilight. “It may come 
in handy, and maybe it won’t.” 

Hogan did not ask why because it was 
not his habit to ask questions. He had, 
also, an implicit faith in Twilight Jack 
and he resumed his paddling in silence. 


A NOTHER hour and they drew in to 
4% a point on the east shore of the lake. 
Still far out, they saw the black square 
where the cabin had stood and near it 
the brush lean-to in which Leckie had 
lived while he waited for the ice to go 
out. The two canoes struck the sand to- 
gether and all four men stepped out. 

“Tyave,” commanded the _ policeman, 
“vou stay here with Leckie while Twi- 
light and I have a look first.” 

“I’m not thinking we'll find much, if 
anything,” he whispered to the trapper 
as they stopped beside the ruins of the 
cabin. “He was here ten days, according 
to his story, and he had time to cover up 
his tracks pretty._well. But we may find 
something, that one little thing you told 
about, and anywhow we can make him 
believe we did and he’ll fess up or catch 
himself somehow.” 

“Seems to me you’ve got to prove 
Camsell is dead first,’ objected Twilight. 

“May be we can, but I doubt it. If 
Leckie killed Camsell before break-up he 
put the body through the ice somewhere 
and fixed it so it wouldn’t come up. I’m 
going to dig ’round in the cabin though, 
and make believe I found something.” 


WILIGHT did not speak again but 
began to make circles about the 
place, each a little larger than the pre- 
ceding one. At last one took him into the 
brush and he did not return for fifteen 


minutes. When at last he appeared at 
the edge of the clearing he called to 
Lochrie. The policeman joined him and 


Twilight led the way toward the base of 
a steep, high hill. There was no trail 
through the thick brush, no sign that any- 
one had been there. But the trapper 
climbed up and up, the policeman scram- 
bling at his heels, until they were halt- 
ed suddenly by a wall of rock that hung 
far out over their heads. 

“What you found up here?” panted 
Lochrie as he looked along the ledge on 
which they were standing. “You can’t 
go any farther.” 

Twilight had stopped before a deeper 
recess beneath the cliff and merely nod- 
ded his head toward it. Lochrie joined 
him to stare in perplexity at the dry mass 
of leaves and refuse gathered beneath 
the rock and out of the reach of rain and 
snow. Suddenly he went down on his 
knees and began to paw at the leaves. 

“Wait!” exclaimed Twilight as he 
grasped the other’s shoulder and pulled 
him back. “Go at it easy, Wallie. I saw 
someone had been here after the snow 
went off this south hillside. They came 
this far, and I saw that’s where they stop- 
ped. But I didn’t find out why they come. 
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We'll go at this careful and may be we 
can see.” 

“They?” demanded 
mean both of them?” 

“Ben Camsell was wearing a new pair 
of rubbers, rubbers with heels, when he 
was at my place about three weeks before 
break-up. There’s his tracks in the dust. 
You can see the new creases in the bot 
toms of the rubbers plain. The lad is 
wearing an old pair of rubber stags that 
looks as though they had been lying out 
all winter. Probably something he pick- 
ed up after the cabin burned down. Here’s 
his tracks,” and he pointed to another 
place in the dust beneath the rock. 

When he had finished speaking Twi- 
light began to lift the leaves carefully 
from the pile that lay at the back of the 
recess. He spent ten minutes at the task, 
picking up the leaves one at a time and 
making every effort not to disturb any- 
thing beneath. 

“This is a place no one would ever come 
to, up on this steep hill under this rock,” 
he said as he removed the last of the 
leaves and twigs. 3ut both those fel- 
lows was here. That looks to me 
they had a reason for coming. It might 
help to find out what it was.” 

As he finished he settled back upon his 
heels and looked at the place he had clear- 
ed. 

“Those leaves wasn't drifted in by the 
wind,” he said as he examined the dust 
of dry vegetable matter, the accumulation 
of many years. “That’s why I dug into 
them. It looked like something might 
have been hid there, and now I’m sure 
of it.” 

Lochrie, who had been bending eagerly 
over his shoulder, went down to his hands 
and knees beside the trapper. 

“There was something cached here!” 
he exclaimed. “A box of some sort!” 

“Tt looks to me,” added Twilight after 
a close study, “like one of those tin boxes 
they use for keeping money and papers. 
Dave keeps his money in one at the store, 
only this was bigger.” 

“Tt was a cash box!” Lochrie corrobor- 
ated with growing excitement. “A big 
one.” 

He jumped to his feet suddenly and 
grasped the trapper’s shoulder. 

“We've got it!” he cried. “We've got 
the reason, and we've got the thing that 
will bring Leckie to time. They had 
something hid up here, something valu- 
able, and that’s the reason Leckie killed 
Camsell, so he could get it all.” 


WILIGHT refused to share the en- 

thusiasm of the other. Instead he 
searched carefully the entire length of 
the ledge, turning over leaves, lifting 
them carefully. 

“May be,” he admitted at last, “only 
I can’t find a place where one stepped on 
the other’s trail. That might prove some- 
thing, knowing which one came last.” 

“Never mind,” was the jubilant an- 
swer. “When I spring that cash box on 
Leckie he’ll tell us. He’ll think we know 
a lot more. This is the one little thing, 
Twilight. I knew I needed your eyes on 
this job. How did you find it?” — 

“I was circling around and saw where 
someone started to climb the hill about 
the time the frost was out of the ground 
two or three inches and the mud slipped 
between the frozen part and the foot. 
That would have been about ten davs be- 
fore the ice went out, on a south hill side. 
I wondered what anyone would be 
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find out. But there’s another thing 
want to show you, Wallie.” 

He led the way down the hill nearly 
the edge of the clearing and then tur: 
off toward the east up a gentle rise th 
led away from the lake and into the th 


growth. In a brush-filled open he stopp 
and pointed. Lochrie looked closely, b 
at the brush and at the ground. Ther 

laughed 


“Moose, Twilight,” he said. “Yo 
What would a 


wrong this time 
want to come through here for when the: a 
is a good trail a little farther south 
“Yes, that’s Charley Boyle’s old tray 
ping trail, running across to the narrows 
east of here. But look here again, W 
lie. 
The policeman studied the brush more » 


Most evi 


crashed through 


carefully lently something ha 
But, as he had said, 
looked more like a moose than anyth I 
else, though there were no tracks on the 
hard ground. Other si 
of them had been abundant, and 
he was about to turn away when he start ; 
ed forward suddenly 

“T see!” he exclaimed “You're worse 


in Indian, Jack! A 


rns of moose, most 





recent, 
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thar noose might 
have broken off that dry snag like that ; 
as well as a man, but he wouldn't have 





off ten feet 
But which one 
through here and where was he going?” 

“IT don't know 
if I Cal 7 


“Some 


carried the piece he broke 


and then dropped it. went 





iz on and see 
; Twilight 
have a of doing that 
when they’re walking through the brush, 
breaking off branches and carrying them 
a few hen dropping then 
May be this fellow did it again.” 

“You go on and I'll go back,” said 
Lochrie. “I’ve bee Jack, 
we found out about that tin box they hid 
up there on that it’s a certa I 
case against Leckie, only I’ve been ove - 

t I figured at first he'd 
never burn the cabin to hide 
body, but that he burned it only to hide 
any signs of a fight and to help out his 
own story. But now I’m going back there 
around in those 


and d 4 

WILIGHT went on along the trail 

he haa discovered on one of his widen 
ing the burned cabin. It 
was a difficult trail to follow. Only occa 
sionally was there a bit of broken brush 
or the soft top of a rotten windfall 
crumpled beneath a foot. Moose had bee n 
plentiful and had added to his difficulty, 
but finally he emerged on the shore of the 
lake around a long point from the cabin 
and at a place where a narrow stretch of 
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Camsell’s 


ashes.” 


circles about 


water connected it ‘with another lake 

farther east ° 
On the shore Twilight searched care 
Iles 

fully for a time and then carried two 


cedar windfalls to the water, lashed then 
together with green brush and two cross 
pieces and, with the aid of the wind and 
a pole, crossed to the other side. 

There his search was resumed and at 
last he started on eastward along the 
shore, directly away from the burned 
For two miles he made his way 
over ridges, through thick brush, across 
swamps and around a couple of small 
lakes, coming finally to the bank of the 
river. Up this he went for half a mile 
to stop at a little open space in the center 
of which was a birchbark wigwam. 

Dogs had announced his coming and 
an old Indian was waiting in the door 
when the trapper appeared. Twilight 

Continued on page 73. 
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wind—there are always women reading. 
And they prefer best to read something 
about men and women, their one topic of 
interest. And they like it best if has a 
dash of spite in it against the men. Even 
they don’t need very much as they are 
ntly interrupted and only too will- 
ing to quit if some one says “Bridge.” 
Here is our sample of what they need, 
taken almost verbally from the pages of 
the Ladies Own Journal, and Woman's 
Some Companion and such 
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John up a 
shed, so that he could 
have a place where he could smoke in the 
evenings. Once we heard him—by we, 
I mean my mother and I and two lady 
friends who were with us that evening— 
apparently moving about in the pantry. 
I should explain that we were in the up 
stairs sitting room playing cards. 

“John!” I called down. “Is that you?” 
“Yes, Emily,” he answered — quietly 
enough, I admit. 

“What are you doing there?” 

“Looking for something to 
answered. 

“John,” I said, “you are forgetting 
what is due to me as your wife. You 
were fed at six. Go back to your den.” 

We heard him groan, but he went. 

These little signs kept multiplying. 
What could be the cause? 

Sometimes I felt as if John’s love for 
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Thus, the inevitable 
French-Canadian story. Let 
us call it. 
L’ANGE GARDIEN DU PETITE called her mere Floquet—kneeled idly en 


MARIE. 


it ought to be “de la.”” But 


scrubbing the steps like the bonne me 
gere that she was. On the opposite side 
of the long rue that ran through the 
lage, the horloge of the presbytéere had 
just 
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It begins like this: 
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Floquet—for every one in Le Petit Anse 
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quet to herself, as she counted the chim- 
ing strokes. 
[Well done, Mere Floquet. 


wasn’t eleven.] 


Lucky it 


| UT, as I say, no one needs more than 
that on a summer afternoon. 

Next! 

Let me see. After that we have to 
supply our readers with something a 
little more solid. Something with facts 
sticking out in it like plums in a cake. 
Facts and what has come to be called 
“punch.” Every reader likes an article 
with a “punch” in it. Tell a thing to a 
modern reader in a quiet gentlemanly 
fashion and he is bored to death. What 
he likes is to have it “punched” into him. 
So we have to insert an article, at least 
one, dealing with some kind of facts, big 
ones, noisy ones—some subject such as, 
shall we say, the grain crop of Canada. 
Only it musn’t be called that. It has to 
be labelled 


JOHNNY CANUCK’S BREAD 
BASKET. 


The article should, properly speaking, 
be written by Miss Ag but, no, let us 
not mention names. We'll have to 
write it ourselves. And in the summer 
time a very little of it will do. It has to 
run like this: 

A million cars a month! Think of it. 
With thirty billion bushels of grain in 
them! Set them end to end and they 
reach from Toronto to Talahassee! Mul- 
tiply them by a million and they will 
reach over the same distance a million 
times! Imagine it? You can’t! Ha! 
Then imagine, if you dare, the whole of 
this boundless crop loaded in a single oil 
steamer, on a single afternoon! 

{Ha! That beat you! Then quit 
reading. | 


HERE is practically nothing needed 

now to complete the miniature maga- 
zine, except a few loose columns of 
“Hearth and Home” stuff, useful hints, 
that would be of inestimable benefit if 
one could remember them overnight. We 
will head up this column 


HOME HINTS FOR THE SUMMER 
BUNGALOW 


and will put in just one sample of what is 
needed. 


HOW TO LIGHT A FIRE IN FIVE 
MINUTES. 

Take an old newspaper. Select one 
that is thoroughly dry, such as—but it 
would be unfair to mention. Crumple the 
sheets well and sprinkle freely with kero- 
sene. Lay the paper in the fireplace, or 
stove, with the kerosene spots turned to- 
wards the sun, or moon. Get a basketful 
of dry pine shavings—they may be had 
at any carpenter’s—and heap them up 
on the paper. Wet the shavings with 
kerosene. Then get an armful of old 
dry pine shingles and, with a knife, split 
each one into four. Lay the shingles 
carefully on the shavings in layers, across 
and across. Sprinkle freely with gun- 
powder and lay two large sticks of dyna- 
mite across the top. 

Then touch a match to the kerosene 
paper at the bottom. 

That fire—so you would at least think 

will light. 

But if you think so it only shows that 
you have never been out camping, or sum- 
mering, among the northern lakes of 
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this, our beautiful country, after three 
days’ rain. That fire will not light. Try 
it. The match will flare up feebly, the 
kerosene will flicker into a little flame 
and go out, the gunpowder will give a 
feeble sizzle and send out a little wet 
smoke, then a large drop of rain will fall 
through the roof of your tent or bungalow 
and the whole thing will go out with a 
biff. 

Except perhaps the dynamite. That 
might explode all right. But try it, try it. 
The only way is to try it. 


E VEN in a summer magazine, it is just 
+ as well to end up with a few answers 
to correspondents. These are easily pro- 
vided for. The Editor merely looks up 
something in an encyclopedia and then 
writes a letter to himself to find out about 
it. We might arrange it thus: 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
To the Editor.—I am most anxious to 
find out the relation of the earth’s dia- 
meter to its circumference. Can you, or 
any of your readers, assist me in it? 
Yours, ete., 
CAREWORN MOTHER. 


Answer.—The earth’s circumference is 
estimated to be three decimal one four 


CA 


one five nine of its diameter, a fixed re- 
lation indicated by the Greek letter pi. If 
you like we will tell you what pi is. Shall 
we? 

Yours, ate., 


EDITOR. 


On the other hand real questions some- 
times come in to be answered, which prove 
embarrassing to the uninitiated. To a 
trained editor they give no trouble. Here 
is one that happened to be sent in while 
this very article was being prepared. 
Editor, Queries and Answers, 

Dear Sir.—Can you, will you, tell me 
what is the Sanjak of Novi Bazar? 

Yours, 
BRINK OF SUICIDE 

Answer.—The Sanjak of Novi Bazai 
is bounded on the north by its northern 
frontier, cold and cheerless, and. covered 


during the winter with deep snow. The 
east of the Sanjak occupies a more east 
erly position. Here the sun rise 

first slowly, but gathering speed 

goes. After having traversed the entire 
width of the whole Sanjak, the magnit 
cent orb, slowly and regretfully sinks int 
the west. On the south, where the soil 


is more fertile and where the land begins 
to be worth occupying, the Sanjak is, o1 
will be, bounded by the British Empire. 















































The Captain of the Susan Drew 


A Story of the Sea in Two Parts 


PART I 


RS GIFFORD and Patty heard 

the skipper’s heavy tread on the 

companion ladder, and in trepida 
tion awaited his appearance on deck. In 
stead of an explosion, all he was guilty of 
was a long stare across the sea, cul 
minating in a woe-begone: “Oh, dear, oh, 
dear!” 

“We would have been forty-eight 
years old, had he lived,” Mrs. Gifford was 
telling Temple Harrison. 

Most of the party ef survivors were sit 
ng on the lee of the poop, in the shady 
down-draught of the big mainsail 

“Who would?” Captain 

1anded with his wonted rudeness, as he 


j seX\- 


stood in the nerve-stabbing sunshine, 
observa 


: 
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Decker le 


ana taukine a meria; 
na, TAAINE A meri 
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Mrs. Gitfor 
The skipper proceeded at on to dom 
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“My husband,” unswered 
e conversation 

“How old d'ye think I am 
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ived interest, 


By Jack London 


Harry C. Edwards 


Illustrated by 


madam!” he thun 


“And proud of it, 
dered “Proud of it! 

“But what is the joke, Captain Deck- 
er?” Patty asked 

“It ain't a joke. It’s facts. I first 
opened my eyes in this world in the 
fo’c’s‘le of the Ermyntrude, eighteen 
years ago. That's how old I am—eighteen 
years nd I fought my way up. When 
I was one year old, I was bosun. Before 
I was two, I was second mate. By the 
time I was three, I was mate, an’ a proper 
bucko at that 

He broke off abruptly. His 
eye. mechanically roving the sea-rim had 
alighted upon ! 


seaman’s 


9 h 
wees no 


i } f ried “Where’ that 
lookout? Two points on the weather bow, 
there! I'll i 

Nose, you! 

cross-trees and 
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“Burning Daylight,” “The Little Lady of the Great House,” etc 


trance-like, and he seemed dreaming far 
dreams. A curious light began to glow in 
his eyes; while a grin, unthinkably sig 
nificant to them, curled across his mouth 
Still seemingly in a trance, he reached 
forth his dirty hand and in playful fash 
ion touched her on the shoulder 

“T yot you,” he said. “Tag! you're it.’ 

He returned to himself with startling 
suddenness, and recoiled from her 

“Why, damn it all! You ain’t a blonde, 
are you?” <A step brought 
( which he sank burying his 
face in his hands and moaning: “Oh, dear, 
oh, dear!” 

“Faugh!” Mrs. Gifford enunciated 
disgust, not unmixed with trepidation 

‘he brute is drunk,”’ Temple Harrisor 


explained to Patty 


him to a 


hair, into 
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failing fascination. He had received an 
unusually large serving, and was heroic- 
ally emptying the saucer. His cheeks 
bulged more and more with the pouched 
pits, while his jaws chewed, and the spoon 
moved back and forth. Also, he was 
thinking; and, further, he desired to 
speak. His eyes were rolling, and his ears 
seemed trying to wiggle, so strong was his 
desire. At last came the supreme mo- 
ment. He bowed his head over the saucer 
and spat out a mighty mouthful of prune 
pits; and then he glared savagely at 
Temple Harrison. 
“Talky-talky-talky-talky! That’s all 
you know about it,” were the skipper's 
opening words. “You don’t know. But I 
do know. I can deliver the goods 
things outside my experience 
don’t know; but I know ’em.” 
“A miracle is no miracle at second 
hand,’ Temple Harrison retorted patron 


I know 
things I 








izingly. “The drunkard’s snakes are real 

only to the drunkard. We know they are 

not snakes. The dreamer’s dream is real 
to the dreamer, while he dreams.” 

“Talky-talky, talky-talky! Too much 
talky along you,” Captain Decker went on 
explosively. “I know real things that I 
don’t know, I tell you.” 

“An instance, 
Brown. 

“All right.”” The skipper turned his eyes 
on Mrs. Gifford. “Madam, I know things 
about you that I have no right to know 
that I don’t know. But I know ’em. Do 
you dast me to tell ’em?” 

Mrs. Giiford’s head was poised very 
high, as she replied: “I am sure you know 
nothing about me that I am ashamed to 
have told.” 

“Very well, madam.” Captain Decker’s 
e burned upon her until it seemed he 
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must be looking right through her 


please,” said Sedley 
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“Under your left shoulder-blade, midway 
between it and the hip, is a mole—-ha!” 
of triumph, 


H IS exclamation. was 
caused by Patty’s instant cry of 


alarm, and by the tell-tale blood mounting 
in Mrs. Gifford’s cheeks. 

“Now, that mole’s outside by exper! 
ence,” he continued. “I never saw it. I 
leave it to you. Yet I know it.” 

‘“‘Nevertheless, the existence of the mole 
s not proved,” Sedley Brown obse rved 


dryly 

‘Madam, have you that moje?” the skip 
ver demanded. 

Mrs. Gifford disdained repiy. 

“Very well, then. I'll tell you some 
mor You have a corn on the left little 
toe. Your arms—and I observed them 


when you came on board show no sear 
of vaccination 
> 


(ontinued on page 62 


Yet, you are vaccinated. 


Conscription— Behind the Curtain 


HEN Premier Borden, some six 
weeks ago, his chin up and his 
head bumping the stars, an- 


nounced that Canada would do her whole 
duty by the men at the front and that 
there would be Selective Conscription for 
the Last Hundred Thousand, he launched 
a crisis which for high flight and sus- 
tained vigor has never been equalled in 
the annals of the Canadian Parliament. 
People said they had been expecting it, 
but when Premier Borden reached up to 
the blue sky, pluck- 
ed the thunderbolt 
and hurled it, there 
was great surprise. 

The thunderbolt 
had a long tail to 
€. Conscription 
was the word, but 
in its train were 
many feverish 
guesses. <A _ coali- 
tion? Cabinet re- 
construction? An 
extension? A khaki 
election with Que- 
bec lined up 
against the rest of 
Canada? Who 
knew? The Ottawa 
correspondents 
were as lively as 
ants in a frying 
pan. To vary Scrip 
ture a little the 
morning and _ the 
evening (news- 
papers) were the 
first day, and like 
wise the second and 
the third and the 
fourth and the fifth 
and the sixth, not 
to mention the Sat- 
urday-night Sun- 
days which were 
the most irrespon- 
sible of all. There 
was a new rumor 


By H. F. Gadsby 


Illustrated by Lou Skuce 


EpITOR’s NOTE: This article was 
prepared hefore the vote or Conscriptior 
had been taken, and was designed to give a 
view of things happe ning “behind the cur- 
tain,” to show how national questions are 
bed-eviled by party considerations It has 
neither political motive nor animuss and is 
not intended as an argument for or against 

; 


conscription Certainly, however, it is ay 


argument against partyisn 


for breakfast every morning, and another 


for dinner every night, and for lunch as 
many as one liked. It was a poor cor- 





respondent who couldn’t make two cabi 
nets a day—good ones at that. 

The outstanding topic was, of course, 
Quebec. How would she take it? What 
would Sir Wilfrid Laurier say? What 
race and creed hatreds would the crisis 
engender or revive? Would Quebec be- 
come to Canada the thorn that Ireland is 
to Great Britain? Would it first split 
and afterwards kill the Libera} party? 
Was conscription a genuine impulse of 
Premier Borden’s heart or a party man- 





Never was such a witches’ stew and from it each 
man bore away his reeking goblet of passion 

















ceuvre invented r . 
by the Hon. 
Robert Rogers? 
Was coalition 
a real offer or a 
ruse to swallow 
the Liberal 
party and digest 
t so thoroughly 
hat nothing 
would be left of 
it after the war 
was over? Who 
were the Liber- 


oo 


als behind the 
coalition talk? 
Did they love 


Canada more or 
Laurier less? 
What did the 
Toronto group 
aim at—to save 
the Empire or to 
loosen Laurier’s 
clutch on the 
leadership? 
Who were the 
weak brothers 
of the Liberal 
party, inside the 
House or out- 
side, who might 
be expected to 
enter a coalition 
cabinet? If per- 
sonal ambition 
led them astray 
would they be 
Liberals any 
longer? These 
were the ques- 
tions one heard 
asked _  every- 
where. 

Many jealous- 
ies were arous- 
ed, much dis- 
trust, dark suspicion. Never since Con- 
federation was such a witches’ stew 
and from it each man bore away his reek- 
ing goblet of passion or motive to waive 
under somebody’s nose. 


HAVE seen many crises in my seven- 
teen years in the Press Gallery at Ot- 
tawa, but never one in which the symp- 
toms waxed and waned in such definite 
order. The crisis passed through four 
stages—consternation, agitation, manipu- 
lation and contemplation. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that manipulation 
and contemplation came together. A 
little bit of both and calm at that. -The 
crisis in its last stage was not a crisis 

It was a game of checkers 
The first stage was consternation. The 
party. It had its root in the fear that 
annihilation was what the Borden Gov- 
ernment had in its mind for the Opposi- 
The party is so inflexible at 
Ottawa that the Members of Parliament 

>a : 


tion. y system 














on both sides of the House are afraid of 
an honest difference of opinion in the 
party ranks. The t ustomed to 
shades of opinion a: re the Paz 

iaments of the O Ww arties 
ive by combination and governments sur- 
vive by jumping from floe to floe 

crossing the river on the t 

oes not favor such ha sing ] 

ances The United front is « g 
and when the united front ars 
the party feels like a Senator who has 
just broken his pivot toot th t 
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were both weak speeches 


They 


very thin gruel indeed 


keep the rest of the set together. The 

truth this last crisis conceals is that a 
v7? } 

party will stretch a long way before it 


breaks. 

Nevertheless, when conscription was 
first announced the Liberal party felt like 
a man who is going down for the third 
time. Even now it feels as if it had been 
rolled on a barrel. There is a certain 
soreness at the pit of its stomach—the 
temporary of Quebec. How- 
ever, it has ceased courting disasters and 
is shaking hands with hope. What if the 
Western Liberals do vote for conscrip- 
tion? The Western Liberals are real 
Liberals who hold themselves free, as 
they have always done, to vote according 
to their lights. Independence is n¢ 
thing with them. They are not the in 
heriters of the old feuds of Ontario and 
Quebec and are not to be bound by them 
No matter what you do if your heart be 
true; and their hearts are true to the 
Liberal principles. Who is the greatest 
free trader in Canada? Dr. Michael 
Clark. And why vote and 
talk for cx nscription 

at the front? 

French Liberals of 
conscription and w 
But so will the French Cor 
Quebs It’s a 


expected them to do anything else’ 


isolation 


> new 
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when he has three 
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Old Man _ into 
meeting them 
more than half os 
way. But Le 
Vieux Coq didn’t 
feather 
White 
Plume didn’t 


turn a 


even quiver - 
Sir Wilfrid 
was not affected by the general con- 
sternation one whit He has_ sur- 
vived many such crises.. At all events 


the Old Man sat tight The purpose 
behind that lofty forehead did not budge 
He would not go—as his faithful adher 
ents put it—into a coalition that would 
assimilate the Liberal party and kill 
Laurier with Quebec and wash all the 
Borden Government's guilty stains away 
in one healing pool of parties 
troubles. He had to withstand Liberals of 


both 


high purpose who desired a coalition for 
the good of the country and Liberals of 
lower purpose who wanted a coalition to 
keep them in their seats for another year 

extension bei: 
of the 
he did 


g an admitted corollary 


proposition—but withstand them . 





refused to speak or vote 
nd thus deliver Quebec 
of Bourassa, who was 
e upon it and pass it over 
to the Conservative party. I am not mak- 
ng an argument one way or another I 
im s ply loting the rrvument rf the 
Laurie? erents, who .sav that ~the 
psych \ f Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
das e} mviction that it is far 
re ible for the unity of Canada 
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Jean Baptiste wields an axe handle by 
way of “domiciliary resistance” when 
the conscripters come to drag away his 
sons he does it against Sir Wilfrid’s 
advice, which is to obey the law. But Sir 
Wilfrid will not do anything to make 
conscription the law. 

All of which is to say that Sir Wilfrid’s 
head was unbowed beneath the bludgeon- 
ings of his followers. They gathered in 
groups to rave and foam, but they jumped 
quick enough when he sent for them one 
by one to talk it out in his office. This is 
what Sir Wilfrid calls consulting the 
party—he makes up his mind first and 
consults afterwards. He binds up their 
wounds with kind words and a sunny 
smile or two. It is good medicine. It may 
not cure but it goes a long way to take 
the inflammation out. 


QO F COURSE, consternation among the 
Liberals had its antithetical mood 
among the Conservatives — jubilation. 
Cock-a- whoop? Yes for almost two 
weeks. Here was the trump card, the 
ace of hearts, the big sentimental issue 
that would cover all the mistakes the 
Borden Government had committed under 
the old flag for the last three years and 
unsow all the seed of criticism the Liber- 
als had sown during the same period. 
And how it would make Quebec roar so 
that her roaring would be duly heard and 
noted in the remotest parts of English- 
speaking Canada! 

And how Quebec did roar! Bourassa, 
low and deep like a behemoth with the 
toothache; Armand Lavergne, high and 
shrill like an enraged peacock; and Tan- 
cred Marcil—well, like Tancred Marcil! 
And how many windows the Laval stu- 
dents broke! Yes, Quebec roared. In fact 
everybody roared according to schedule. 
This was the second stage of the crisis— 
agitation. Everybody agitated while the 
agitating was good. The roaring was 


quite up to expectations—and a little 
beyond. 
Beyond — there was the rub! Other 


people joined in the roaving? Organized 
labor roared too—safd that Premier Bor- 
den had broken a promise. The farmers 
roared too—not very loud—but audibly 
like Bottom, who, as you remember, roar- 
ed like a sucking dove. This was more 
agitation than had been bargained for. 
Conscription was _ not, 
then, as popular as the 
cheers in caucus would 
indicate. Agitation was 
all right, but these labor 


fellows were overdoing 
it. 

The agitation was al- 
most too. successful. 
Quebec’s tail had been 
pinched and she roared 
as per schedule, but so 
had many others. One 


can have too much of a 
good thing. 

It was natural that 
agitation should have its 
corresponding mood _ in 
the Conservative party, 
and this we might call 
hesitation. In course of 
time the party in power 
came to doubt whether 
conscription was as good 
an election cry as it 
seemed at first sight. It 
looked like a peach at the 
start, but when the pale, 
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sickly cast of thought had got in its work 
on it, it looked more like a lemon. Many 
of the members took flying trips to their 
constituencies only to find there a divided 
opinion. This, as our good friend Mr. 
Shakespeare would say, gave them pause. 

“T don’t like the way their eyes behave,” 


one member said. “They shift when I 
look at them. Specially the fellows who 
have a son or two that might be con- 


scripted. They talk up real brave with 
their lips, but what'll they do to me with 
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their little lead pencils on election day? 


T WAS in this chastened frame of 

mind that the crisis entered its third 
stage manipulation. Manipulation is 
the common ground on which both sides 
got together. That is to say, both sides 
began to play politics with it in the good 
old Ottawa way. What scaling-off is to 
a scarlet fever case manipulation is to a 
crisis in Parliament. The danger is past 
and the patient is well on the way to re- 
covery. Scarlet fever, by the way, is a 
good metaphor for this particular crisis. 
What is the Great War but a universal 
scarlet fever? What is conscription but 
one of the acucve symptoms? 

When manipulation took hold of the 
case the agitation stage dis- 
appeared as if by magic. Bourassa and 
Lavergne ceased to roar. Quebec put a 
seal on her lips. Organized labor fore- 
bore to growl. It was as if Headquarters 


second or 


had issued a general order—peace, be 
still—and peace was and stillness also. 
The silence was such that the Hon. 
Arthur Meighen could almost be heard 


thinking and the Hon. Arthur runs very 
deep. 

My own opinion is that the bill had a 
calming effect. As long as no one knew 
what the bill was going to be the agitation 
fed on its own alarms. But when Pre- 
mier Borden brought down his Military 
Service Act and the House gave it the 
once-over, things began to settle down 
right away. Personally I think the bill 
is a fair one and the classifications just 
and reasonable, but critics speak of it as 
a stuffed club which may never be used, 
even on Quebec. In fact, if an election 


intervened, say, betwen now and next 
October, the Government in power — 
whether Conservative or Liberal—might 


Of course, it would be 


forget all about it. 





What you thought was the deluge 


was only the bath-tub running over. 
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on the statute book, but only as a stimu- 
lus to recruiting. The Act is to be 
brought into force only on proclamation 
of the Governor-in-Council, which meanis 
just when the Government pleases. This 
may be right away or never—it is not 
exactly a promise and yet you can’t call 
it a threat. You take your choice and 
vote the party-ticket as usual. 

One observes, too, that the Military 
Service Act is slow to anger. The mach- 
inery of delay is so ample that the war 
may be over before the reluctant con- 
script has finished fighting his case in the 
appeal courts. Further, there are one 
million six hundred thousand men to 
choose from and when apprehension i 
spread over that many no one person car 
be in a great funk. At one time Quebec 
muttered something about “domiciliary 
resistance.” Jean Baptiste might take 
his spare axe handle to the minion of the 
law who came to drag his sons away 
But’ Quebec has forgotten all that now. 
Any resistance Quebec makes will be pas 
sive and constitutional. It has seen the 
bill and has discovered that its bark is 
worse than its bite. 


HE Premier’s speech and Sir Wil- 

frid’s were such as to take any re- 
maining fever out of the bite. They 
were both weak speeches—very thin gruel 
indeed. Premier Borden sought to god- 
father the Militia Act of 1868, with its 
principle of compulsion inwrought, on a 
French-Canadian, Sir George Etienne Car- 
tier, which, of course, is a huge joke, be- 
cause Cartier was no more responsible for 
it than any other Father of Confedera- 
tion, and because, moreover, the compul- 
sion clauses looked to an invasion from 
the United States, not to a war in Fland- 
ers. Sir Wilfrid replied in similar vapid 
strain that the Government had got its 
extension on false pretences and that a 
conscription bill was a breach of faith. 
This being the best the leaders saw fit to 
do in the way of controversy is it any 
wonder that their followers failed to 
strike fire? 

Indeed, keeping the debate down was 
one of the best things manipulation did. 
There may have been persons who wanted 
to touch the powder off, but the fact 
remains that nobody did. Even the fel- 
lows who usually carry lighted matches 
for Quebec refused to 
use them, and as for the 
Quebec members their 
moderation and restraint 
in the case of a delicate 
situation was admirable 
to see and hear. 

As soon as the House 
saw that there was little 
to fear either in the bill 
or the speeches the good 


players on both sides 
said: “Let us work the 
game for what's in it.” 


Conscription by this time 
was not conscription, but 


a game of poker. The 
main object might be to 
win the war, but the in 


mediate purpose was 
win the next electior 
The good players on Par 
liament Hill never forget” 
that. 


Hw HE first bit of mani- 
npuliation wa 


Graham's resolu 


Georg 
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tion to conscript wealth as wellkas men. As 
far as I can find out this resolution had 
three objects in view—to do what it said, 
to put the Borden Government in a hole, 
and to head off the ambitions of Mr 
Rowell and his Toronto group who, so the 
Old Guard say, seek to Sir W 

frid Laurier’s clutch on the Liberal lead 
ership. I name the three objects in the 
reversed order of importance. The resolu- 


] y 
ioosen 


tion did fairly well what it was intended 
to do. It beat Leader Ro to a highly 
popular sentiment and it certainly gave 
the Borden Government not time in 


caucus. The caucus lasted three hours, 
only broken by moans of anguish when- 
ever conscription of wealth was men- 
tioned. When 
had it. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
the next b for the manipu- 
lators. Sir Wilfrid no doubt proposed a 
referendum in good faith, but that is no 
reason why the smart fellows shouldn’t 


a vote was taken the moans 
amendment was 


bonne ouche 


use it to play both ends for the middle.’ 


For example, there are many Liberal con- 
stituencies in Canada where 
about equally divided on conscription. It 
follows that the sitting member, if he 
wants to keep his hold on his seat, must 
vote so as to please everybody. To such 
as he Sir Wilfrid’s referendum amend- 
ment is a godsend. Knowing that it wil 
be defeated in the House he can vote for 
jt with perfect confidence and thus please 
the anti-conscriptionists at home. Then, 
having done his duty toward that shade 
of feeling, he can turn round and vote for 
the conscription bill and thus please the 
other half. It’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
blow both ways. By the same token it’s a 
stupid fellow that can’t vote his way 
through this muddle. : 
Manipulation is like hope—it springs 
eternal in the human breast. Time was 
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The Story of a 


Who 


HAT spring morning, when I ran 
my boat ashore, Annie was in the 


field over yonder, that reaches 
down to the edge of the lake. She was 


ploughing with the pair of horses she 
owned. The neighbors were shocked she 
should do such work, but it made no 
difference to her. There nothing 
ignoble about it. She had no money to 
pay for help. She was much too in- 
dependent to accept charity, even in the 
form of labor, or let any man establish 
himself in the relation of creditor to her. 

Well—to come back to the main road 
of my story—I wanted to find Annie, that 
spring morning, to give her some of my 
fish, for, as I have told you, I was in 
love with her like the rest. In a way, I 


was 


guess, 1 was luckiest of all, for some- 
times she’d kiss me, in the impulsive way 
she had, and that’s. what she did to none 
of the others, I don’t think even Peter. 
Often she would tell me her troubles, 





wrote “June 
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when timid souls looked on, saw one 
English-speaking Liberal after another 
deserting Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
thought it was a landslide. They saw in 
t the destruction of the Liberal party 
Chat was in the first stage of the crisis 

the consternation stage when every- 
body’s fat was leaking into his boots 
Not so in the manipulation stage. There 
everything is manipulation—even what 
appear to be cruel blows. 

Does George Graham bid a fond, but 


wavering, farewell to Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
on the conscription question? Manipu 
lation! Does Fred Pardee tear himself 
away with a heart-felt sob? Does Hugh 
Guthrie say au revoir, but not good-bye in 
a statesman-like manner? Manipulation! 
All manipu What you thought 
was the deluge was only the bath-tap 
running over. Manipulation! What are 
r fellows manipulating? Their 
own constituencies. They 
elected again. Far fron 


lot} ’ 
ation. 


, 
these cieve 
aim to be 


being abandoned 


Sir Wilfrid is aiming at a fine strategic 
position He holds Quebec solid 


His 
followers keep Ontario where she is, 0) 
try to. Manipulation! I am rather fed up 
on manipulation. It seems to me that the 
manipulators overdo it. They give no 
body credit for sincerity. Perhaps the 


are right. 


Tr IS conceivable that before this article 

sees print the Military Service Act will 
have seen a good deal more manipulatior 
for party purposes, but at this writing 
the latest stroke is Barrette’s. Barrette 
represents Berthier in the House of Com 
mons and is a big man if you take Dr. 
Watt’s system of measurement the 
mind Petit Barrette he is known as, 
and sometimes as Little Casino. And a 
neat little bit of manipulation was Petit 
3arrette’s amendment to give the bill 
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Canadian in the American Civil War 


By A. C. Allenson 
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CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE 
when she was especially downhearted, 
and she used to say I was the only com- 
fort she had, and I would laugh at her. 
and she would laugh back 
ears. 

She didn’t see me coming, for the bush 
at the edge of the field hid me till I got 
quite near. She had stopped at the turn 
of the furrow to rest the horses and her 
self, and she stood there, looking over the 
lake, seeming graver and more troubled 
than ever I had seen her. I 
was something about money, because | 
had heard at home that Dransfield was 
talking of trouble. And yet I thought she 
had never looked prettier. She seemed 
taller than ordinary.. The pink hood she 
wore had been pushed back from her head 
that she might catch the breeze from the 
water. 

When she saw me, the smile chased the 
gravity from her face, and when I gave 
her the fish, that I had wrapped carefully 


and box my 


guessed it 


Back.” “Danton ofr the Fi 





the six months’ hoist. It shows that a 
the best manipulators, plain and fanc) 
are not on ane side of the House It w 
such c¢ manipulation Barrette’ 
amendment—that the House guessed t} 
Blondin had suggested it or perhaps Bot 






ever 






Rogers. 


How 





was it clever? Pourquoi? he 




















1use up to that time the Liberals had 
the French Nationalists in a hole | 
order to vote against conscription, as the 
must if they would be true to Quet 
they must vote against the Borden G a 
ernment for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s refe: 
endun “Ha! ha!” chattered the w 
Grit It’s a saw oft The Er 
Liberals walk out on Sir Wilfrid a ‘ 
Ire } Conservatives Valk out ¢ “ 
Robert Horse and horse . 
The party could not stand for 
ocking iught lbence Barrette 
amendment wh heats Sir Wilfrid I 
rier of nis prey i es th Nation ts 
l pe! nda resolu t their wr re 
solution as hostile to nseriptior s S | 
Wilfrid’s and considerably more mn > 
on tta At least that is the come i 
yack the F rer Libera irre iL 
Barrette amendmer I'he Say tnat 
Sir Wilfrid’s amendment asks that the 
iestio ne settled rignt away Dy te 
the people, but that Pet Barre 
amendment staves it off. In other words, 
that Sir Wilfrid faces the issue while Mr 
Barrette and his fellow Nationalists seek 
to dodge it 
As I write this article the manipulat 
stage of the crisis is gradually drifting 
nto tne contemplation stage. Conte pla 4 
tion is a frame of mind much praised by 
the poets and philosophers It bespeaks 
dangers passed and storms outridde: 
Already Parliament is looking back over 
ts shoulder and asking what all the row 
Vas about 
a 
\ 
‘ ere 
| 
n gras nd green leaves, she bent dow 
and kissed me on the forehead : 
‘The best of little sweethearts!” sh 4 
Sei ral 
“And the luckiest!” We both turned, 
and there stood grave, handsome Peter. ; 
‘You didn’t bring me a dish of fish,’ 
she laurhe 
“T’ll go at once and get them,” he sa 7 
“You are too late, Mr. Grant, I have al! i 
I can use . 


* she repli ad, the fun spark 


ng in her eye “But you two idling felk 
must not keep me from my work.” And 
she ive hirrup and whistle to the | 
dozing horses, and turned to the plough 


“No,” said Pete “ey 


ploughir » 9 


will finish the 


"a ieed, you 
eH ha 


won Fag back 


she flashed 


ave no money for the hire of men.” 
“Then you must let me do it,” he said, 
look ng straight into her eyes, “as you let 
( har! e bring his present of fish just for 
love 














The crimson flooded her face. Her eyes 


fell for a moment, then she looked at him. 


“No, Peter, I had rather you would 
not,” she said. “What would the people 
say?” 


“What care we of the people’s talk, so 
long as what is done is right?” he re- 
plied. “It is no woman’s work, Annie. 
I will be hurt, sorely hurt, if you will not 
let me do this small service. 


| CAN hear still the Seottish roll of the 
“r” in his speech. It sounded crisp, 
strong, decisive. I half expected some 
smart refusal from Annie, for she was 
wonderfully independent and _high- 
spirited; but a tenderness was in her face, 
and she let him take the lines from her 
hands. 

He stripped coat, collar, and vest, folded 
them in his neat way, laid his hat on them 
and then rolled up his sleeves, showing 
the mighty arms. 

“I am grateful to you, Annie,” he said 


in a low voice. Then he set the horses 
yvoing. 

“My, Annie! He's a grand plough 
man!” I exclaimed, as we watched the 


deep, even furrow laid shiningly over, like 
unrolled ribbon. 

“He’s grand, Charlie boy, whatever he 
does,” she answered in a soft, sweet voice. 
I looked up at her, and in that moment I 
knew that she would not wait for me till 
I had grown up, as she had sometimes 
jokingly said she would. I didn’t hate 
Peter, either, as I would have hated any 
other man, I think, under like conditions 

HAT evening she came over the lake 

to see father, who was adviser to most 
of the folks in their difficulties She told 
him that Dransfield had notified her that 
arrears and an instalment were about to 
come due, and must be paid at the end of 
June. or he would have to foreclose and 
sel] the place 

“And sold by sheriff it will fetch little 
or nothing,” she said. “It will just drop 
back into Mr. Dransfield’s hands, for the 
amount of his claim. All father’s labor 
and time, the money we have put into it, 
and his very life, all spent for nought!” 

“Lacking a man there, Annie, you can 
‘,’ said father. “You will 
but sink deeper and deeper into the mire, 
and harass vourself until life will scarce 
be worth the living. It is your home, and 
you dearly love the place, I know, but you 
are a sensible girl, not afraid to look at 
facts straight.” 

‘Lacking a man and lack the farm, or 
take the man and keep the farm! Faith, 
Mr. Bateman! It’s in lacking the farm 
the gain will be I am thinking.” And 
she laughed in her merry Irish way, de 
spite her troubles. 

“But I thought .”’ began father. 
“I've got pretty good eyes, Annie, and 
well, Peter would succeed whatever he put 
his hand to.” 

“And would it be for me to lay my little 
troubles on his shoulders, and turn him 
aside from his work?” she asked. “If I 
did, I would feel, the rest of my days, 
that I had played Delilah to his Samson. 
If I can’t help, I'll see that I don’t hinder 
him. Many’s the place where I can earn 
my living, only it takes a wee bit of 
courage to cut the old ties that father and 
mother and I have been weaving all these 
years. But there! Peter is going away 


never win cleat 


soon, and the place will seem different 
anyway.” 

“T hadn’t heard of that,” 
swered her. 


father 


an- 
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“No, he suddenly made up his mind. 
There are openings for smart men in the 
big cities, and he would only rust here. 
Mr. Dransfield has been talking much to 
him these days, telling him, I guess, about 
the chances there, and so he is going. I 
am glad, for he will be a man among men 
in the big world, as he has been in the 
smaller one here.” 

It was a disappointment to everybody 
when the news became public that Peter 
was leaving. He was a clever teacher. 
The children had made wonderful pro- 
gress the little time he had been with us, 
and we were, in an odd way, proud of 
him as scholar and gentleman. By the 
end of May he was away. Annie told us 
he was in New York City, and that she 
was getting letters from him, cheering, 
heartening messages, that strengthened 
her during the days of loneliness and 
trouble. 


- 


UNE was drawing to a close. Annie 
~ now had made up her mind to the 
seemingly inevitable, though the surren- 
der was hard to make. To a woman, 
proud of her home and the independence 
it gave her, cherishing the memories that 
clustered about it, to be driven away 
seemed like being cast adrift on a shore- 
less Sea. 


It was 


late one afternoon that I saw 
her boat skimming over the lake, and a 
few minutes later she came flying into 
the house with her wonderful tidings. 
“Oh, Mr. Bateman!” she cried. “The 
fortune has The fortune has 
And she drew a letter from her 


come! 


come!” 


bosom, and thrust it into father’s hand 
“The fortune, Annie?” he said, puzzled 
for the moment. Then he recalled the 


father’s time, of the 
money that would come to them one day, 
when the property in land was 


stories, old as her 


the old 


sold. The letter was from an Irish bank, 
enclosing a draft for fifteen hundred 
dollars. as per instructions from a named 
firm of lawyers, from whom—the letter 
said she would hear, in due course 


There was the draft, good as gold, and 
her name—Annie Harland—on the pre- 
cious slip of paper. 

“It is wonderful, Annie,” said mother, 
embracing the happy girl. “The hand of 
the Lord is in it. In the very hour of 
your great necessity, deliverance has been 
wrought for you.” 


2 A THER, mother, Annie and I went off 

to Quebec together in the finest spirits. 
The three of us could not have been half 
as delichted had the little fortune come 
to the Batemans. When we got back with 
the money. Dransfield was in the Settle- 
ment already, waiting to pounce, as soon 
as he could get the lawyers to work. He 
was very spiteful and bitter toward her 
because of her rejection of his advances. 
When he knew he was to be paid he 
seemed surprised and not over pleased, 
and was more than a little curious to learn 
whence it had come. 

“The fortune;” he laughed in his sneer 
ing way when he was told. “Maybe the 
draft won’t bring you the luck you fancy.” 

We put it down to his jealousy and dis- 
appointment, and were too happy over 
Annie’s luck in getting rid of him to 
bother about what he thought or said. 
Father made a dicker with him over the 
remainder of the notes, and the end of it 
was he was paid off to the last cent. When 
everything was squared up, there was 
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dollars to the 


better than five hundred 
good. 

You may be sure she wrote Peter about 
the great news. It was only later we 
heard she had sent five hundred dollars 
with her letter, to help him along with his 
college plans. The money came back, 
however, with a letter telling her that, 
had he been in need, he would surely have 
accepted it from her, and that, if he 
should want it later, he would tell her; 
but he was doing well, and had al! the 
money he _ required She was disap- 
pointed at first, but the good news, and 
his promise to ask if he needed money, 
gave her great comfort. He bade her 
spend some of the money hiring help for 
the heavier work at ploughing and har- 
vest times, and there was a lot more of 
tender, loving counsel and advice. She 
read little bits of it to mother, and was 
very happy about it. 


A ND ALL the time the news of the war 
4 over the line was growing worse and 
worse. In July of ’63 came the terrible 
tidings of Gettysburg, where fifty thou- 
sand Americans died in that fearful three 
days’ battle You remember Lincoln’s 
great speech, delivered on the battlefield 
in November of the same year. It comes 
to us to-day with a newer, fuller meaning 
as we recall our own losses in the present 
more terrible war, and our purpose to 
wage it to the end: “That we here highly 
that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Mis 
sionary Ridge, the Wilderness, Spottsy] 
vanie, Cold Harbor, Sheridan's devasta 
tion of thé Shenandoah Valley, Sherman's 


resolve 


terrible march through Georgia—these, 
and many other names and events filled 
the minds of all during those epochal 
days. There were periods when Peter’s 
letters to Annie came along at long inter 
vals, but communications were not good 


in those and 


months were 


down to 


days, gaps of weeks or 
‘not unusual. One day father 
had to go New York on business 

“You'll be sure to see Peter, Mr. Bate- 
man,” said Annie, giving him a letter and 
some little present she had made for her 
sweetheart. 

“T certainly will,” he answered. “Bring 
him back if I can, eh? I don’t know if it 
is kindness to see him. It will only make 
his heart ache the more.” She laughed 
and shook her head. 

“He will come without any bringing, 
I’m thinking, when his task is done,” she 
said. “You will tell him I am well, very 
happy, that the farm is doing finely, and 
that I shal! hire harvest-help, as he bade 
me.” 

“And nothing more?” father joked 

“Nothing more.” she smiled. “All the 
rest he well knows.” 


Vi. 


F ATHER was away much longer that 
we had anticipated. It was nearly 

month before he got back. Late one ever 
ing he reached home, driving down from 


Sherbrooke He was very tired and 
weary. The heat in New York that 
August of °64 had been very trying. I 
had lots of questions to ask him about the 


. 
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Watchful Waiting 


The cat’s away, the mice will play 


‘ 


So runs the adage hoary 


ind that’s another story 














passed through 





| men, and the number 
as anything but large 
dendorff, however, argued tha 
that thousands were wasting their 





sands had leisure that could be utilized 








’ f ne wno s not | Zz s 
man, old or young, ric Y Ludendorff is simple: th 
f conscripted for the se the German people must 
Ae vet the ut ition of the war All other enterprises 
but 1} rt le! Vay b ns! it out t 
’ Crern 1 j 


Roosevelt’s Idea of Terms 
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ild be the m i rowers, I \ 
Lu proved t her now doing whatever 
ow in her own defense; st own def geinst tl 
ned to France or Belgium. France many which has surrends 
} lIsace and Lorraing That body but its soul to the b 
she should have Metz and French-speaking nous militarism of th 
no debate Nor is it debata France deems her frontie 
should also have the mining to her salvation, her suffe: 
Lorraine--Germany has shown vices since August, 1914 
that such districts in her hands ferm a source unflinching support 
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But Hoover's eye doth watch nearby 












two mutually distrustful races 
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mensely simplified by the 
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Darling 
Non-union Labor. — Walking Delegate 
from U.S War Department (to Col. 
Roosevelt) rs “Hold up were Y ow re not a 
member of the Life-savers’ Union.” 


in New Y ork Tribune. 
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CAN t ess mer tne biggest 
that S ive <¢ me to recogi A 
cit S necessar part of big 
ss They rea that they are hand- 
er t public and that the 
—_—r" + +} 1] at Y f rn tior 
th ¢ urrving on of business 
+ gi tee xf mor y refuse 
rters Even the most reticent will 
vs r vw w he al nd give 
W é r information is avail- 
} J have reached this 
stage ) comp laisance how 
‘ r In Every Week, B. ¢ 
Forges tells how some of them 
ict inder fire 
J. P. Morgan the Second in- 
he his father’s contempt 
or the public and its represen- 
tat es, the ne aper report 
ers But discovered 
r t r r fathe rs brus- 
leness s tolerated, he could 
not indulge in similar tactics 
and retain his peace of mind 
His more diplomatic associate 
Ww hispered a tew t ngs ir } 
ear, and he now submits to 
bombardment of reportor 
questioning every other after 
noon He does not Ke per 
sonal publicity, however Ir 
deed, he hates it If he had 
his iy, name would never 
¢ 
is summoned to 
before the Wal 
itions Comn 
a sorry spectacle 
were not on 
superntie Dut often superc 
yu n contrast wit the 
tatesmanlike beam Sin . o 4 
yung Johr D Rockefeller 
Other financier 1 re nor 
vith ra for giving ich 
n ‘ tior Ther Va 
reasor tne explana I that 
4 moving-picture machine wa 
placed thin a few yards of 
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~ Click, click, click ng every 
time ne moved an eye nh or 
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excuse for not King 1 that 
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retired frot eS 4 ae r she Nat 
City Bank 1 installed Frank A. Var 
n } nlac Mr. St : 
Bhs illest pul ty part he 
( v Bank 
Mr. Vanderlip is the antithe | 
lecessor, Mr. Stillman. Being an ex-reporter 
Bae till ha wv f¢ g f +} hy ‘ Hy 
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rumored big stor hey turn to Vanderliy 
I e car nd ISUALLY I x y 
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fact or } telling them fr kiv th 
eal Daner met ¢ on hin | 
biect him ¢. iu gy be Often t 
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than pertinent t hey y ses his patic é 
r his good humor 
“How many shares of International Mé 
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e in t United States and a noted pI 
: ; all York rd 
gatherings planned for th 
‘ seventieth birthday 
] ? | + vas ¢ , of Mr Sehiff 
He d more ime to giving away mor 
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her banker America But he wor 
et nybody make ‘a fuss over him or |} 
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sometimes he 
from home. 
freely with three newspaper men 
trusts implicitly, but never for quotation. 1] 
happened to drop in to see Mr. Schiff just 
before he disappeared 
of his birthday, and he confessed 
just asked 
“There are number of people,” he 
replied, ““‘who muct 
as | have ever done, but who have not | 
t within their power Because God has 
blessed me with the means to do 


rr others, that is no 1 


lets himself go when 


eve 


that he 


him why 


was about to decamp. | 
any 


would like to do just as 





eason 


praised or 





he hurriedly 
preparatory to 
Otto H. Kahn, 


5S a strong 


cleaned ip 
vamoosing. 
one of Mr 


believer 


Schiff’s partners, 
In publicity, and is 
of the men newspaper reporters cal 
very frequently, as he is a great ra 
road reorganizer and is influential in 
fields. Like Mr. Schiff, Mr. Kahn very rarely 


allows his name to be mentioned: but he 


one 
Ww hom 
upon 


other 


not averse to disclosing anything he legiti- 
mately can His views on financial and eco- 
nomic problems are often sought: for he 
does his own thinking The only fault the 
busy newspaper scribes have to f 1 with 





Kahn is that he hem to 


t hefore 


4SKS8 


invariably 
them, 


ne sees 


incidentally, all the time he is being in- 
terviewed, he keeps drawing mathematical 


a pad, with a ferocity 
iat his life depended 


suggesting 
upon the number of 


New Wavys of Ca 


inventions that 


tried 


Some American mau be 


out. 


4 ge of the most pressing problems at the 
present time is that of with the 


coping 





submarine menace. American inventors 
have turned to it with characteristic energy 
and many suggesticns have been made, the 
best of which are summarized in the follow- 
ng arti from The Scientific American 

All naval men are agreed that the best 
method of procedure against the submarine 
menace is to attack the U-boats at their 


b other words, the ocean is expansive, 
and once a German submarine escapes to the 
open the area over which the hunt must 
be conducted is such that-the chances of cap 
turing or destroying it are few. Indeed, it is 
the old case of an ounce of prevention being 
worth a pound of cure; but in this particular 
instance the proportion is somewhat altered 
the ounce of prevention is readily worth 
a ton of cure. However, just so long as the 
submarines are permitted to roam the high 
the submarine problem 
into a matter of detecting and capturing or 
destroying the U-boats; all of which stands 

for the ton of cure. 
importance 1s 


Cf paramount 
of the German U-boats, for their pre- 
sence is known they are robbed of their in- 
itial and greatest advance— invisibility. Naval 
men have told us time and again that given 
the location of a U-boat, the task of capturing 
or destroying it becomes almost automatic, or 
it least simple and practically certain. So 
the subject of detection is an important one 
nd should receive the immediate and best 
attention of all inventors working on the sub- 
marine problem. To this end there has been 
collected a number of suggestions and prin- 
ciples which, after careful study, have either 
been held as having special promise or as 
entirely misleading with regard to the de 
tection of U-boats, and this collection forms 
the basis of the present article. 

Prominent among the suggestions offered 
by inventors is that of using some form of 
optical instrument, such as an inverted peris- 
cope, for seeing under water. When it comes 
to seeing any appreciable distance, say even 
a few hundred feet, the inverted periscope 
and other similar devices are practically 
valueless. Mr. Harold A. C. Sintzenich, a cin- 
ematographer who has exposed thousands of 
feet of film at the bottom of the sea by means 


ases; in 


sea 





seas resolves itself 





detection 


the 


once 
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He also discusses matters very 
whom he 


mysteriously on the 


squares, angles, 
he dashed off. 


H. P. Davison, the star partner 
Morgan & Company, knows how 
public. He never lies, or even 
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in America 


Whenever the 


, ] 
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ind be siege him 
not see them 
twenty-four 
most of these 
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while newspaper “scoop,” 
can not talk without iying 
te minute the 





vo-column front page “ 
t Y ) spring few jokes 
Judge Gary, head of the billion 
(orporation, was one of e eal 


of corporate 
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ible responsibl 
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Schwab's 

The president ¢ 
in the United 
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nce le was s0 
cized for havir gy re vealed tnat 
ibout to make a move for peace 
i little more reserved, although | 


tier was correct 
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that under the best 
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everything 
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vision through a 
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to be the extreme 
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siderably shorter 
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upbuilder of 
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prevaricates. 


magnate 
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is in the 


people troop to his office 
ly reason 
tnat 
hours in tl 
hours to 


he does 


there are only 
day, and he needs 
keep his 60,000 em- 


exclusive 
a worth- 
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rattle off enough 
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one cannot 


he objects 
Beyond that 
or more 
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Now the point to bear in mind is that 
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rapidly dé for 
the 


with the 


crease sunlight penetrates 
limited way. Even 


lights it is impossible 


water only in a very 


aid of powerful 











to incre: the of vision, since there is 
no better il than sunlight to begin 
with 


The use of 
suggested 
boats, one 
light whicl 


submarine searchiights has been 
for the purpose 


pl in beiy 


ot detecting tne ( 


g to employ a red beam of 


ig according to the inventor, could 
be seen stretching out from the hull of the 
ship to a distance of severa! miles by an ob 
server in the crow’s nest The red be am, it 
is claimed, would form a more striking cor 
trast with the green water than a_ whit« 
one, hence it could be seen during davlight 


eans of a remote electrical contro! th 














play th projector around, 
ig ie While the thin pencil of light 
some t » mile n | th should & sub- 
marine be lurking in vicinity of the ship 
the beam of rt vould come in contact wit} 
t, and obvio y the | neil of light would b 
nt 1 at that point The observer, not 
ing that the pencil of ight did not ext nd its 
norm distance vould immediately know 
that ome obie Vas interposed in the bear 
at that point With the angies of the Siggnt 
ng instrument and the projector known, and 
working wit! i vase line the distance be 
tween the sighting instrument and the pro 
ctor —of known length, the exact distance of 


the submarine from the ship could be accur- 


tely determined and communicated to th 


he 
gun crew. 

U nfortunately, however, it is quite impos 
sible to penetrate water for any great dis- 
tance with light of any kind, daylight in 
cluded It may be true that red light would 


serve to better advantage because of the con- 
trast with the greer 
tact remains that its pen ative 
would 


periments 


mass Of matter; still, the 


be less thar that of 


power 
white light. 


Ex- 
standard 30-inch 
feet is the great- 
that can be penetrated by a high 
vy concentrated beam 


performed with a 


that 200 





projector indicz 
est distance 
and needless to say this 


nadequate 


distance 1s totally 


The electro-m ugnet has been the centre of 
much interest ir connection with the sub- 
marine detecting problem, and numerous 
have been the suggestions to employ magne- 


tism in some form or another. 
scheme is to lower 


water and 


Generally, the 
into the 
with the object 


electro-magnets 
tow them along, 
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of a suggested Type of 


with 


other 


similar 





tell-tale net which may be con- 
parts to 


form large nets. 
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Chaser 
tell-tale 


Submarine 


in a net, and sliding a 


of having them attracted to the steel sides of 
any submarine they may encounter—a sort 


of magnetic fishing, as it were. 
electro-magnets firmly hold on the 1é 
there are several procedures, depending upon 
the individual inventor. Some 
advocate sliding a contact bomb down 
wire cable connected to the electro-magnet, 
while others suggest 
of the water, capturing it 
its crew prisoners! 

If persons interested in 


detector would spend 


the 





ideas of the 


tne 


lifting the submarine out 
intact and making 












‘ir time experimenti with a permanent 
magnet, or, better still, an electro-m net 
they would soon lear: the fallacy « this 
method To begin with, magnetic nes of 
force are curved, starting at one pole of t 





magnet and terminating at 
this r magnetic f 


as an example of t 


ison force 1s ve 





magnet will lift ter 
bizarre indeed that the 





attract a small nz 
such is the fact. 


n consequence it becomes evident that fish- 


} 
I 


ing for submarines by means of electro-mag- 
nets is not a remunerative method, for the 


ocean is big and in order to detect the U-boat 
it is absolutely necessary to have the electro- 
magnet come into actual contact with > steel 
mass. As for the holding power mag- 
net when once in contact with the steel plates 
of the underwater prey, doubt, 
since windings of any desired strength can 
readily be used; but the suggestion on the 
whole is so typical of hunting a needle in a 
haystack that its application seems precluded 
from the very start. 

If a magnet did possess the power of at- 
tracting large bodies at a distance, as most 
inventors evidently take for granted, this 
method would hold much promise. But un- 
fortunately this is not the case, and we are 
unable to change the phenomenon of mag- 
netismi. 

A variation of the electro-magnetic prin- 
ciple is the suggested use of a sensitive com- 
pass to detect the presence of a great mass of 
steel, such as a submarine. However, it must 
be taken for granted that the device is to be 
employed aboard a wooden ship, which elimin- 
ates it from consideration where a steel vessel 
is concerned, thereby limiting its application 
to wooden cargo boats and small craft. While 
it is true that a compass needle is quite sen- 
sitive, it is doubtful if it would prove of 
much value in detecting a submarine hull a 
short distance away, even under ideal con- 
ditions. 

Water, especially salt water, is a pretty 
fair conductor of electrici Taking advan- 
tage of this fact at least one inventor has sug- 
gested making use of electrodes arranged in 
the form of buoys or even using electrically- 
fired mines themselves, and measuring the 
resistance of the water between pairs by 
means of sensitive electrical instruments. 
Under normal conditions the resistance would 
not vary appreciably; but once a submarine 
passed between the electrodes its huge bulk, 
several times that of the electrodes, would 
materially affect the resistance of the circuit, 
allowing more current to flow through and 
indicating a greater deflection on the galvano- 
meters or other measuring instruments. All 
of which sounds most promising on paper. 
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following a S ibn arine 


vthich has become ensnarled 
contact bomb ad on the stee ] mre 


However, salt water is an excellent 








conductor of electricity ¢t t electrical en- 
neers scoff at the practicability of this idea 
iney point out that the drop in resistance 


passage of a submarine 


even when the electrod 
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brou 
would be 





about | 


very s! 
































or mines were placed close together; and if 
the electrical instruments were made delicate 
enougn to detect this slight drop in resistance 
he slightest irregularity in the positioning 
of the electrodes and the tninnest iyer ot 
oxide or dust « the switch cont would 
give misleading i ations. In « words 
the drop in resista whicl lepended upor 
to detect irines is so slicht ¢ +} 
apparatus too sensitive for practi 
ise. It is the boratory class. if at 
ty. it s * s that th S S 
nd primar for harbor se 
s hardly applicable to hunting 
ably borrowing a leaf from the met} 
ed in Franc for discovering ur 
s] Ss or rstwhile battlefields about 
plowed, the Hughes induction balances 
has been Suggested as a means of ocating 
submarines This delicate ¢ ectrica nstru- 
ment, s well known, detects the esence 
of me bodies at a considerable dist ce r 
the laboratory, but in connection with the 
submarine problem it is doubtful if it could 
be made sufficient y sensitive to detect U 
boats l appr le distance Indeed, the 
main difficulty w his and many other sug 
gestions is that the U-commander very un- 
obligingly keeps his craft at a distance fa 
beyond that at t may be detected 
Still, the Hughes in ‘tion balance principle 
may not be altogether hopeless if developed 
on an ambitious scale 
Simple to make, inexpensive and evidently 
practical, the tell-tale net rste 





tell-t 
Lewis B. Shader, of Union 
an interesting examp] 
the way of mech: 
poses using a quarter-inch tw 
20-foot mesh, supported from a 
float and provided at the bottom with a 
boo stretcher, passes up along the side of the 
net, through I ; 
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a detachable rir 


Germany Can’ 


So Declares Writer on Food Proble m of 
the Central Empires. 


starved? 


[ AN 
A The 
He believes that the German people, trained 


to 


Germany be Writing ir 


Forum, Edward Lyell Fox says not 


as they short 








now are rations, can cor 
tinue to get along on such food supp 
are available. He says, in dealing with the 


the individual: 


effect on 


of 


Out 
living. 


the War comes a 
Germany has been 
condition. The proverbial, 
drinking, hearty-eating 
Kaiser has undergone a 


new scence i? 
“starved” nto 

rotund, 
subject 
metamorphosis 


beer 


of the 


To-day he is a slim, trim, upstanding man 














































ind then pays out 
red feet unt t reaches a tell-tale 
I net made on the unit principle 
t \ imber of them may be comt 
npic flexible connectior 
. r rope may be colored green, 
rniblte ‘at even a smaii 
iditional floats may be pr 
\ g to Mr. Shader these nets 
it T ery large juantit 
! ! city and low co 
I it itt ms) at r it th Vy 
rge number b torpe 
! r i submarine chasers The 
} i red bout promiscuously 
particularly where submarins - 
k to be cti\ The action of the 
net his: The submarine, running 
merge runs t the net and becom: 
a} rie T t without the commanders bx 
iware of the fact for the reason that the 
twine s light and produces no sound, and n 
re) vay ttect tre motior of the U-boat 
However, as the underwater craft proceeds 
with the net it trails behind it the surfac: 
buoy, which effectually tags it so th nearby 
irface craft can detect its presence and f e 
ow it While this feature alone is sufficient 
o make the tell-tale net effective, Mr. Shade 
ggests using a trolley bomb which can be 
applied the « of the steel wire or cable 
For th ir St surface craft speed 
t he buoy, whi s picked up, and by pu 
ys rntiy the cable causes the conr 
tion between it and the bamboo rod float 
t broker Thus t teel wire goes rect ] 
+ hout +} - he , | 
: fe erating ie poregr 
sh po t ymie manceu 
. > 1 < effect ) ne latte 
4 ¢ nt n has much ¢ | 
¢ ’ rkmeg the ibn rine pr | 
eae Cartsiy telw 7 t true of 1 
: . » most excellent cond ' 
ng tem T} fact that there ire 
‘ ‘ ? f silence in the water and that 
homogeneous medium permits of the 
f ind-detecting system with every 
tare itset ns 
It rste that muct being d 
n tk iy of employing megaphones for t 
letectior f ibmarine and some of these 
tems ha already reached a remarkat 
te of development, permitting not on the 
preser f a U-boat to be detected. but also 
ts exact posit so that the range can | 
given t gun crew It is well to nere } 
by t Entente Powers some time ago oper i 
ted te satisfactorily, according to re 
ae sail the Germans aw fit to mour | 
their motors on sound-absorbing bases. tl 
making their submarines practically silent i 
ind f ng the megaphone ears of the Britis! j 
and French land statior However, the lat 
est ysten of microphor c detection d« not 
I pon the submarine’s hum, hence it is of 
no consequence whether the German craft are 
r noisy, running at top spec 
re + ov or the bo tom 
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newy and strong. He had been eating too 
muct Germany has demonstrated that 
starvation diet : the best diet for soldiers 
( tist ins “Fletcherism” in its q 
ro t se has prevailed; and, strange 
to Horace Fletcher has gone te Ger | 
r vitne the result 
7 ( ‘ since hostilities ‘ 
j j ( ff over a billior pou i 
ihe great Spas to «which Germar 
mad annual pilgrimage before the 
\ Carlsbad, Wiesbaden, Baden-Bader 
t I f an auto-intoxicated popula 
ti be reserved after the War for 
At rican pilgrims. By the enforced diet 
the physi« debilities of a nation have 
beer vept away Influenza, appendicit 
gout, r imatism and allied curses of a fat 





























and stomach-filled have dis- 
appeared. 

In place of foods rich in protein, like 
meat, have come the carbo-hydrates, vege 
tables and cheese. Aside from these funda 
mentals, including bread and potutoes, Ger- 
many is living on a substitution diet. Be 
fore the War, struggles to 
people in the science of substitution were 
fruitless But to-day, acorns, white thorr 
pinch of 
people a palatable “coffee 
Tea drinkers have been given a substitute 

a brew from the leaves of blackberries, 
strawberries and raspberries makes Ger 
man tea a beverage not to be scorned. Sac 
charine has replaced sugar. Milk, except 
for the use of babies, is rarely sold in any 
but condensed form. Jam, made from tur 
nips, carrots, plums, damsons and apples 
does the duty of butter; mushrooms and 
other forest fungi answer for meat. Ten 
slices of bread (twenty per cent. potato 
flour) per day, a half pound of meat a week, 
an egg and a fifth of a pound of butter, 
complete the “war cure” for each person. 

Horace Fletcher told me that the block 
ade is a providential blessing for Germany 

that it has given the German people a 
chance to take stock of themselves, to apply 
scientific living to their bodies as they have 
applied the science of chemistry to the pro 
ducts of nature. I have surveying 
the German food situation at range 
Can they hold out in their substitution 
diet? Are the substituted supplies ade 
quate ? Will the new diet debilitate ths 


fighting and working efficiency of the people, 


civilization 


ecucate the 


berries and chicory, mixed with ; 


cotfee, give the 


ber n 









or will Germany come through the “war 
cure” revitalized? 

For the moment we must deal with the 
scientific. The world has been used to liv 
ing on the Konig standard of nutrition 
That was evolved f fty years ago by Carl 
Vo ght in Munich It was to establish a 


standard for the daily nourishment of the 
human body 
la: 


It is based upon this formu 

5 grams of protein protein repairing tne 
cell tissues of the body Protein is 
found in large quantities in meat, 
eggs, milk and other expensive foods 

3 grams of fat (fat from butter and fatty 
7 


foods 


¢ 


1 gram of carbohydrate the 
starchy foods). 


starch of 
That is what was accepted fifty years ago. 
Now, heat and energy for the body are fig 
ured by the unit “calorie.” Hence to live 
Konig standard —as the 
world has been doing for fifty years—our 
daily food intake is in this proportion: 


according to the 


5 grams protein 20.5 calories. 

3 grams fat—27.9 calories. 

1 gram carbohydrate=4.1 calories. 

That is a total of 53.1 calories That 
means that out of every 100 calories sup- 
plied the human body, over 38 per cent 
must be protein. But since that Konig for 
mula was accepted by science, the experi 
ments of Horace Fletcher, Dr. Hindhede, 
Irving Fischer, of Yale University, Graham 
Lusk of Cornell, Gebhart of the Sage Foun- 
dation, and Chittenden, of Yale, have proven 
beyond all doubt that the human body needs 
only 10 per cent. of its calories to come 
from protein. But the white race is used 
to living under the fifty years’ old Konig 
standard. And that is the fundamental rez 
son why the white race does not under 
stand why Germany is holding out on food. 
For the white race is used to taking from 
30 to 38 per cent. of its daily nourishment 
in the form of meat, eggs, milk. The world 
knows that Germany has not an abundance 
of these things. Therefore, the world won 
ders how Germany lives. But Germany 
living to-day under the scientifically proven 
standards of that band of food revolution- 
aries, Fletcher, Hindhede and their col 
leagues. 

Germany, with its loss of over a billion 
pounds of fat from human beings, shows an 
amazing decrease in disease. Another bene 
fit is that food, such as cereals, which con- 
tain only 10 per cent. protein—the percent- 
age the human body needs out of every 


Ss 





MACLEAN’S 


hundred calories taken in—costs seven 


times less than meats and gives all the 
nourishment that science has established 
as being necessary. To quote Dr. Hind- 
hede: “Jt costs ahout twe ty times as much 
fo live or meat as to live oO} ce reals.” He 


proved this on a test which lasted eight 


weeks, during which his food cost him 7c 





i the exact pro rata price it Is cost 
ng to-day to feed the Belgians 

The German food ailowance is three 
thousand calories a day Germany has 


plenty of non-protein foods, the lowest of 
protein The 
food cards 


which contain ten per cent. of 
meat allowances of the 
are merely to make 


German 


concessions to the 


human appetite. Meat is not needed to 
sustain life. Also, by cutting rich protein 
food (meat, eggs, etc.) from the nation’s 


diet, an enormous saving is made possible. 
The Germans are driving that home to their 
people more than ever. Privy Councilor 
Boas is now lecturing over the empire: 
“How one can live on almost nothing.” 
He implores the Germans to “throw to the 
winds” their idolatrous regard for certain 
foods which they falsely regard as rich in 
albumen. He scientifically proves that they 
can get their necessary daily nourishment 
in 2.917 grams of potatoes or in thirty-five 
eggs or 1 grams of beef And he 
points out that the price of the 


res, $2.87, and the 


n 2,857 
potatoes 1s 


¥ cents; the e beef, $4.00. 


An Unique Rat 


The New Methods of *“‘Mat.” Brush, 
Boston Elevated. 


echo C. BRUSH, 
4 the Boston I é 


Head 


of the 


president of 

tlevated Railroad and only 
years 0 age, is a remarkably suc 
cessfu executive, to hear Alfred Grimberg 
in The America» 


Sibie¢ oO quote all that is told of this brisk 


tell about him 


It is impos 


young railroad president but it will be suffi- 
cient to reprint what is said about his meth 


handling his new “job.” 


Matthew Brush is direct in everything he 
does He talks directly He acts directly. 
One thing that he hates with all the positive- 
ness of his Middle Western soul is to have a 
mass of papers piled up on the desk in front 
of him. To avoid this customary accumula- 
tion of documents he has devised an extra- 
ordinarily successful system of council meet- 





ngs. 

Twice a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, a 
score of men gather around Brush’s oblong 
table. Each man talks in turn, holding a 
small memorandum in his hand. The head of 
the traffic division may say that he needs a 
new crane Car Or more passenger cars on a 
certain line At once the other men are 
shooting questions at him. When the dis- 
cussion is over they all turn to Matthew 
Brush He makes a decision, and the next 
matter is taken up. Thus, in fifteen minutes 
a problem is settled which under the old sys 
tem would have taken six weeks. Letters 
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It S Significant to note that since food 
prices have risen in Engiand, since the 
newspapers--for example, the Daily Chron 
icle in its issue of October 12th, have been 
carrying on a food propaganda with head- 
lines “Food for two on fifteen shillings a 
week.” “Meatless day for all,’ t is sig- 
nificant that since England has begu f 
carry on a food. propaganda that Londor 
death rate has dropped to twelve in a thou 


l York's 


food situation, 


and, wer even tha New 
In viewing the 
ie kicks that leak out, 


from Scandinavian 


German 


the sensat 


ional 
facts 


uch as one egg a week, a half pound of 


reports capitals, 


meat, one-fifth of a pound of butter, coffee 
from acorns, jams from turnips, letters 
saying “Food, food is the only topic,” these 


things are unimportant The only import- 
ant thing is that the human body needs for 
sedentary occupation 18 to 2,400 calories 
of food a day, only ten per cent. of which 
need be protein. Germany to-day is get 
ting 3,000 calories per person—more than 
she needs—and her sources for the kind of 
food that makes 
illimitable. 


up these 3,000 calories are 


To starve out Germany, considering the 


letcher, Dr. Hind- 


hede, Waller of England, and in view of the 


1 
testimony of me? like 


results of ple Be lgium velief Commission 


would seen o be a seientific impossibilty. 


° 
road President 
used to be written by the heads of the de- 
partments to the. vice presidents-—to be re 
ferred by them to the president The time 
taken by stenographers, messengers and other 
emplcyees connected with the laborious un 
winding of red tape represented an 
ment of hundreds of dollars 

When Brush was made president he sent 
out word that he wanted to talk to a num- 
ber of the old men with whom he had work- 
d They trooped in, a little puzzled and 
incertain How would Matt Brush be, now 
that he was the big boss? The new presi- 
dent greeted them with all his old cordiality. 

“This is what I wanted to talk with you 
boys about,” he began, “I’m going to try to 
improve your entire system No man can 
work with handcuffs on. Every man in this 
organization is responsible for the work he 
does. I’m going to give you full freedom 
either ‘to make good or hang yourselves. As 
soon as I take the lid off, remove the covers, 
and have everything out in the open, a man 
can do only one of two things: he has got to 
make good or get out 

“Now, I’ve been made president of this 
road; but I don’t know everything there is 
to know about it Not by a long shot! I 
want every man to give me his opinion of 
the road freely. I'll either act on his sug- 
gestion or prove to him where he is wrong 

“When I was working with you men I heard 
you curse the system, the methods, and every- 
thing else about the road. You used to say, 
‘If I were president I would do this or that 
or the other thing Well, you’ve got 
your chance now, every last mother’s son of 
you. You're the president of this road. Now, 
what are you going to do about it?” 
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Germany Will Not Attack 


A Theory Based on the Attitude 
Enemy This Year. 


of the 


tT HAT the war will not continue for more 
than another year is the view expressed 
by A. Shadwell in the course of an article in 
The Nineteenth Century. In developing this 
opinion, he outlines what he conceives to be 
the German military policy this year with a 
clearness that carries a certain degree of con- 
viction. It is, in brief, that Germany is de- 
pending entirely on her U-boat campaign and 
is prepared to stand upon the defensive on 





land; nay, is compelled to do so. The absence 
of any move, against the badly disorganized 
Russians would seem to lend weigkt to this 
view. However, let Mr. Shadwell develop the 
theory himself. 


Events have moved so fast of la 
though the future is still uncertain it is less 
obscure than it was a few months ago. The 
veil is thinner and some things can be ses 
through it. 
very much longer, by which I mean that it 
will not drag on indefinitely or even for two 
or three years. It cannot; the pace is too hot 
and the strain too great. It might have been 
otherwise. If the pace had slackened and a 





One is that the war will not last 















lull had occurred giving time for rest and re- 
cuperation, the war e been drawr 
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The Germa 
December was intends 
from the strain, an 


cuperation at leas 


not the first attempt, 
finite and significant 
the course, which c 

look back The Scaie 





pared for many ye I 
view to a snort war. The elaborate calcula- 


tions on which it 





account the possibility of a long 
in itself proves that the 
For had it been tr 


the possibility of indefinite dura 





aggression. 


have entered into the calculations I 
counselled the husbanding of resources A 
few sudden and irresistible blows 
templated and all the preparation 
justed to that strategy. A war of 
such a scale of effort must produce 
exhaustion which would be too hea 
to pay, whatever the military result. That is 
the Nemesis which has been slowly overtaking 
Germany, as the war has extended itself from 
year to year. Her rulers have seen it com- 
ing nearer step by step. They have refused 
to admit it to their deluded people or even to 
themselves. They have put the vision aside 
and buoyed themselves up with hopes; they 
have discovered reassuring signs and invented 
new dispositions; driven from one ground of 
confidence they have found another. They 
are at it still with Hindenburg lines and U- 
boats. But steadily the shadow at their heels 
has drawn nearer and grown more menacing, 
as the war has extended and the pace has in- 
creased. Last winter they became acutely 
conscious of it and of the need to escape. So 
we had the overtures for negotiation, which 
would have secured at least a slackening of 
the pace and a breathing time, if they had 
been accepted. The move had other objects, 
but this was the military one. It failed and 
the pace has continued to increase. 

That seems to me the vital fact in the pre- 
sent stage of the war and the reason why it 
cannot drag on indefinitely. It is the pace 
that kills. It has produced the great Hinden- 
burg strategy, which I venture to think is 
plain enough. Perhaps it is presumptuous to 
say so about a matter surrounded by so much 
mystification and so many conflicting expert 
opinions; but I have been hardened into pre- 
sumption. Once too diffident to form any 
opinion on these high matters and content to 
drink in with humble ear the wisdom of ex- 
pert commentators, I have gradually under- 
gone a complete change through their really 
astonishing display of incapacity and my own 
luck in venturing on some interpretations and 
predictions. I now regard most of them as 
sign-posts to the wrong road and use my own 
judgment, such as it is. I fancy most people 
do the same. After all the German dictator 
has been very frank about his strategy; and, 
as I have observed before, commentators on 
the war would make fewer blunders if they 
took German official utterances more literally 
and were less concerned to discover some re- 
condite meaning or to twist them into ridi- 
cule. I may add for the benefit of the German 
papers which will probably quote this remark 
that it applies equally to their comments on 
utterances here. Of course, public men oc- 
cupying important postions do not say all 
they think and they sometimes “talk wild”; 
but there is generally some substance in what 
they say and upon occasion they actually say 
what they mean. It is more profitable to 
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relying on the destruction of merchant 


their way into Germany 
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warenouses and store 
civilians as nhMappen t 


the German sea offensive, which constitutes 
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the active part of the Hindenburg strategy 
It is even less like r 


i proper fighti 
is directed against neutrals 
against the enemy, which e 

f ti ng them into enemies 


advantage o! 
nas a double purpose. One is 
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This strategy 
to slacken the pace where Germany has need 





of rest; the other is to accelerate it where 
we are most vulnerable, so that we shal! be ex- 
hausted first I 


strategical 


submit that this is the real 
that the Germans 
have no present intention of a military offen- 
sive on any front. Their plan is to sit tight 
and let us “bite on granite,” while they starve 
us out at sea. If it succeeds they have no use 
for a land offensive; there will be time enough 
for that when it fails, and by then they will 
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A Spy in the Vatican 


An Amazing Story of German Intrigue. 


HE following remarkable story of in- 
trigue, demonstrating the vast ramifica- 


tions of the German spy system, appeared in 


the New York Sun: 


One day last April such of the people of 
Rome as read anything but the war news 
in their papers may have noticed a brief 
item from Vienna, which reported a burglary 
in a house adjoining the German Embassy in 
that city. A safe, a very unusual and burg 
lar-defying safe, had been cut open like a 
and a large sum of money extracted 
So at least said the newspapers. If anyth 
except money had been taken they ) 
mention it. 

A month 


cheese, 





forbore to 


or two earlier two very famous, 
deft and skilful Italian cracksmen had escaped 
from jail. That matter had not been wide! 
celebrated. If now one or two of those re- 
flective souls found in every town, who | 
to clip and collate criminal items, 


write to the n 








ove 
trace up 
‘wspapers 
about them, did so in Rome nobody paid any 
attention to them. 

Seemingly one person only in all Rome 
took any lively interest in the Vienna burg- 
lary, and he was :mmured in the inner vast- 
ness of the Vatican; a sequestered and ecclesi- 
astical retreat into which echoes of the in- 
trigue and crime of the profane world seemed 
hardly likely to penetrate. But to Monsignor 
von Gerlach, pepal chamberlain and master 
of the papal wardrobe, the news of the 
burglary conveyed so startling a message that 
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vill depend on the coming } est. if no de 
cisive change occurs before then Another 
bad harvest would hasten the end by exhaus 
tion, this is a very queer seasor n ever 
worse harv t than th ist is quite on the 


















ecards. The American authorities are said to 
be preparing fora 
be better informed about the enemy's capacity 
for resistance thar us are here. But 
we are not told what is their idea of a long 


war 


“long war,” 


and they must 


most of 


If it means several years then I believe 


they are mistaken 


within a few hours he had fled not only the 
ican, but Italian territory When the 
scarce two hours after his flight, 


his rooms they 





broke 


























found them littered with 


incriminating documents vhich } had no 
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me to destroy or take a 1 
vealed the 
German spy 
Let us go back 


y and 

papal chamberlain as he 
system in Italy 

further We know 


perts in intrigue like E. Phillips Oppenheim 


which re- 





would hi begun this narrative in different 
form and prolonged tl uspense But in a 
lightly amateur way we shall merely try to 
state the facts , ‘ 


Know then that the Italian police had long 


i train of mysterious 
} ippenings, including the loss of two Italian 
Brin and the Leo 
way they learned 
ill were in a 
German Embassy 
Here enters ro 
burglar 
makers; no 
only was it electrically connected with ever 
police station nV 


structed that if roughl 


beer trving to expl 
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foiling device 


Not only did it 


have every 


known to safe 


a, but it was so con 





opened 


would pour 








forth a cloud of that sphyxiating gas so 
dreaded in the trenches. which would stretch 
tne ‘e breaker feless before the open evi- 
dence of their guilt Romance writers ple: 
copy 

But the It in detectives were not thus to 


be foiled They were not of the easy New 
Y ork type Privily they secured the release 
from under cover of an 

Italy’s most skilled and admired cracksmen 


» 7? rn 
Provided with gas masks and promised $10,000 





prison escape of 



































nd immunity for past offences, these scien- 


tists operated on the safe with complete sue 





ces 

The documents secured showed Von Ger 
lach, formerly an officer in the Bavarian army 
and i spies must be i person of most 
pieasing personality, to be the head of the 
German spy system in Italy. He had imposed 
himself on tl household force in the Vatican, 
ind from that coign of vantage had carried 
on h propag organized | system of 
espionage d even conducted his correspond 
ence with Germany under cover of the Vati 
can poucl hic of course, free from 


The Greatest 
How a New York Solicitor Makes Over 


$100,000 a Year. 


5 lear greatest insurance solicitor in. the 
world makes over $100,000 a year in con 
missions He must be a wonderful sales 
man indeed. Darwin P. Kingsley tells about 
this wizard of insurance in the course of an 
article in The American on “The kind of men 


who are worth $5,000 a year.” He says: 


Do you know that the biggest income made 
by a New York Life man in 1916 was earned 
by an agent who came from German Poland 
to America in the steerage of an ocean liner 

who arrived here friendless, penniless, and 
without a working knowledge of the English 

ingrpuage 

“Last year this man made $107,000 in com- 
yne, an amount $32,000 greater 
salary of the President of the United 
When you consider that many life 


nsurance agents make less than $1,000 a year, 











you will see what this immigrant’s achieve 
ment signifies.’ 

Mr. Kingsley leaned forward and his voice 
grew more and more earnest as he went on 
“What is most interesting to me about this 


mar s the fact that he is not one of those 
‘natural born geniuses’ who begin to chal- 
enge attention as soon as they step out of 
the cradle When he entered our employ 


thirteen vears ago he stated on his applica 








tion blank t t he hoped to write ‘about 
$5000 worth of insurance a month.’ This is 
an amount so modest tl igent who 
expects to hold his iob o reac t it 
enst 

“Soon after he entered our employ, a 
change, a development, came into this man’s 
f New possibilities opened before him, 
new ambitions within him. In a few years 
he was breaking all records In 1916 he wrote 


over $10,000 of paid insurance for every vork- 
ng day in the year 

“There is nothing surprising to me in 
Almost every man has undreamed-of 
biliti If something hits him in the right 
spot if his ambitions and energies are.un- 
loose he will quickly discover these poss! 
bilities. Otherwise he may pass throug! f 


) an easy rut, never tapping 





serves within him 
“Men who pay whole-hearted attention to 
business. who train themselves, who develop 
every power to the fu are favored by the 
training o age mat Despite our 
learning, most men are 
ar purpos 

id ire no 


honest in the highest meaning of the word 


have no el 








n life or ttle real ambition, 


The only wonder is that well trained, honest, 


+ +} 


ambitious, creative men do not forge to the 
front more rap dly.” 

“Tell me some more about this $107,000-a 
veur agent,” I said. “How does he work?” 





“For one thin , 
driving personality,” replied Mr. Kingsley 
] r’ in a way that 





he has developed a dynamic, 





“He wil say ‘Good 
will make you sit up straighter in your chair 
vou feel that he means that greeting with 





his whole soul Talk with him for five min- 
utes and you will find yourself almost dazed 
by the flow of his nervous force. 

““He believes in this company and its poli- 
cies with a fierce intensity. Selling life insur 
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The Wizard 


1 Sketch of a Famous French Chef. 


OMANCE is to be found everywhere 


ve ryubody’s about 





Recently he offered to serve 


s made the reason 








who has seen war knows 


General Wood knows i Panchard knows 


You would call 


but born a poten 





thirty dollars a mor 
Panchard stands 





1 Panchard has shaped his 


looked at the people he met 
public places, and 
measured them in 
stomach and intestines. 


more business than the other forty-odd agents 
n the same office, someone suggested that the 
explanation lay in the large size of the pol 

cies he wrot« Straightway he challenged the 
two score men in combination to beat him 
single handed in the number of policies writ- 
ten in a half-month He won handily wit} 
a total of 107 applications written and exam- 
ned in fifteen days—the total amount of the 
policies running to nearly three quarters of 


a million dollars. 


“On'immy first anniversary as president of 
this company he wrote a good-sized policy as 
in anniversary present The next year he 
vrote two policies on that day Every year 

nee ne has gone out and got a numbs Yr of 
policies equal to the number F years I have 
been president—without holding over a single 
policy to make his sk easier Last 
brought in nine poli on June 1 t 





I expect ten 
“Three 


‘ 
him that he was driving himself to death 


yr four years ago physicians told 


that he had only three or four weeks to live 


uniess he stopped work and went to Carlsbad 
for treatmént He went to Carlsbad—pbut he 
did not stop work. Instead, he wrote policies 


for the man who sold him his transatlantic 
ticket, the captain and the first officer of the 
liner, the physician who treated him and the 
attendant who waited on him at Carlsbad. 

What are you going to do with a man 





' 
ike that: 


f the Kitchen 


cluded. “Why?” was his question. And then 
he did an amazing thing—this son of a maior- 
domo, the directing chief and counselor to 
Prince Lobanoy-Rostovski, Russian nobleman 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. He took a 
job as night helper in the kitchen of a fam- 
Paris restaurant. 
When he had learned the weak spots in that 


organization, and found that he could not put 
¢ 


ous 


it on a scientific, sanitary basis, he left and 
entered another department of cooking in a 
large hotel. He worked at night and studied 
in the daytime. And all the while he was 
going from one big kitchen to another. ob- 
serving every department of cooking from 
SouD to nuts 

The second year found him employed in a 
big pastry-shop There conditions “were so 
bad that after mastering his job he went to 
the proprietor and protested, _ 

Panchard spoke with authority, conviction, 
and a patriotic purpose. Monsieur le patissier, 


who boasted the most exclusive trade in Paris, 





-_ sy P me y P ; 
flew into a rage. An apprentice dared to 
criticize his establishment! There were hot 


ung Pan- 
chard, “born an American in Paris,” used the 
great American weapon—ungloved. Without 
waiting to count him out, the apprentice left 
his employer and walked into the streets of 
Paris, st thinking about the weak stomach 
of the human family 

It was then he said: “A nation is no strong- 
er than its stomach.” And added what Kip- 
ling might have written: “The morals of a 
nation can not be healthy unless its gut is 
clean.” 

Thus a prophet and a teacher was born. 


words, threats, and insults, and yo 


The mayors of all the towns in France 
were to meet in Paris A great banquet 
at the Tuileries. Twenty two thousand 
guests were to celebrate the event Here 
ws something which appealed to the imagi- 
nation of Panchard He hunted up the 
directing chefs, Potel and Chabot, and be ng 4 d 
to be allowed to help. He studied how the 


food was bought, stored, then portioned out 











and prepared He kept close to the direc re 
chef, and watched everything He made 
himself useful and attracted the ittentior 
of the director. 
Guests were divided into grouy of five 
indred with an experienced chef n charge 
each group Telephone connec ns ran 
from the directors’ headquarters to each field 
kitche Every detail was worked out by the 
clock, At the appointed hour the director 
lifted the receiver and proudly gave the order: 
“En avant de bouillon!” On with the 
soup.) 
Comic opera? Y« But to Panchard it was 











50 





a revelation, an achievement—a 
efficiency. Twenty-two thousand people had 
been fed at one meal. Everything went 
through without a hitch, on time and in order. 

It had all been figured out on paper—in 
pounds and quarts, tons and barrels. Pan- 
chard had learned a lesson in quantity. And 
the director had discovered Panchard. 





victory for 












































































Came the time for his military service. 
Panchard went to the colonel in charge of 
the student assignments. He told his story, 


and with the ardor of an enthusiast painted 
his vision Two things stood out in the 
colonel’s mind: 

“A nation is as strong as its stomach,” 


and “An army fights on its stomach.” 


The French people were considered the 
best-fed race on earth. And this boy said 
France had a weak stomach. But he told 
other truths which the colonel admitted, so 
Panchard was put in the reserve officers’ 


school. —a small group of university men with 
marked talents, useful to the army in special 
services. 

When he came out of the army with his 
commission, he went to Monte Carlo as chef 
of the Grand Hotel. He was only twenty- 
one years old then, so he grew an imperial 
and a mustache to make him look older. His 
success at Monte Carlo brought a position at 
the Ritz-Carlton in Paris. Later he worked 
and studied in other big establishments. 
Offers began to come from American hotels. 
When he was twenty-three years old he had 
the income of a banker. Then his family said: 
“It is time for Edouard to marry. When a 
man is young and making plenty of money, 
he must marry if you would keep him a 
good boy.” And so they looked about for a 
suitable wife. 


But Panchard, born independent of soil 
and a lover of freedom, declared that he 
would choose for himself. In fact, he had 


already made his choice. 
“Mon Dieu, the boy must think he is an 


American,” said the Panchard family. 
“An American!” It was the second time 
the unconscious prophecy had been made. 
The first was when Edouard was attending 
an Austrian school in Vienna where his 
father was living with Prince Lobassov- 


Rostovski. A teacher had attempted to beat 
him. And he who was born freedom-loving, 
and whose very blood was opposed to Prus- 


Labor and Capital-- 


the British 
the War? 


Will Premier 


After 


Stand 


Take 


What 


I present time Lloyd George has the sup- 

A port of the British Conservatives, but 
what about after the war? Will the Labor 
David who in the past so successfully chal- 
nged ‘the Goliath of privilege return to his 
radical propaganda that the war interrupted? 
In such a contingency will the Conservatives 
who now call him the new Pitt go back to 
their old hatred of him and again f t the 
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LOrK Oui 


belief that Lioyd George 


riod of post-war 


I reconstruction with as 
keen an enthusiasm for reform as ever be 
ore, but with broadened viewpoint He 


As long as March 6 the Premier in 
receiving a deputation of representatives of 
the Labor party made a speech in private set- 
ting forth his ideas about reconstruction after 
the war. At the time this speech 
given out for publication, I 
ierstood to have been a remarkable utte 
Se much discussion about it ensued and 
many differing constructions were placed upon 
it that more than two months after its de- 
liveranee the Premier gave his consent that it 
be published in full. 

Mr. Lloyd George very 
deputation that the world 
made over after this war and tha 


ago 


was 


thoug 





so 


the 
be 
if he were 


plainly told 


was going to 
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sian rule, dared oppose Austrian authority, 
even fought with all his young body hand 
and feet—for he was small,and frai 1 the 
professor was a man, and strong. | 
fracas the boy's agile limb ot tangled uf 
with the professor’s eye-gl 1 
them in his face 

It was a ser it ind I i 
Panchard was uit nd ay 
gize. The boy’ itisfacte t 
him alone—was: “I had my own opinion ab 
something-——and |} should not have truck 
me.” 

It was then the professor exclaimed: “The 


t 
boy must think he is in 
Panchard had already begun to think about 


America! 








the United States before his family « 
fronted him with the tradition of his cou y 
a marriage arr g£ nt 
The St. Regis, then the newe 1 f 
the finest hotels in America, was about to be 
opened. The position of chef was offered t 


Panchard, and he accepted 


Panchard found in New York many 
portunities to put his ideas into effect 
his dream did not come true until he 


L. M. Boomer, a hoteln 








plenty of money behir hit sO 
chard took charge of the McAlpin kitchens 
before they were built, and modeled then 


as a standard. 

“Food Engineer” would probably be a more 
accurate title for Panchard than “chef.” He 
conducts the four big restaurants which are 





under his direction much as the head of a 
great corporation manages his affairs 
“Sanitary” is the watchword of Panchard’s 


army of workers. Clean, wholesome food has 
been the ruling passion of his life. His men 
know that he will stand tardiness, for 
breakage of china or for impu 
dence, for almost anything except uncleanness 
or carelessness in the handling of food. 

The house pays out more than two 
sand dollars a month for broken crockery 
Men are not fined for this carelessness. But 
let one kitchen worker put his hand to his 
face or handle salads, bread, butter and sucl 
uncooked foods, and there is a fine to be paid 

When the Board Health in New York 
started its investigation public eating 
places, last year, Panchard’s kitchens were 
given the first “white card,” which meant 
the highest prize for sanitary standards 
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would recommend th mn 
of audacities Hi D ik 
away from all thought of returning to pre 
war conditions, urged that they give their 
best thought to devising new means of accon 
plishing ends in the conditions whic 
revail after peace returns 
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While he was Minister of 
Lloyd George learned a of 
the narrowness, the unreasonableness and 
the bigotry of trade unionism as it is organ 
ized to-day. 


credited with most 
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? hor lH me reorgar tior 
, } ” kelv to be regarded 
} ¢ -~ na ; either 
Her Mr. Lloyd George } ne! 
ry +; ‘ ‘ + + f } 
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e! or it t 
! I i! Vitt ( a 
1 inspiration t 
, ' tody the future of 
| taking cht mont} nnd , 
or H 1 I TY wi it tne { t 
( ght to be when the war 
! I no tim to se I am not 
’ pror ( her the var x 1 be y 
Vy ft t ry competent persor veste! 
n the House of Commons indicated the 
probabilit of the war coming to an end t 
year. I do not challenge their judgment. B 
whether it comes to an end this year or e\ 
f it does not come to an end this year, ever) 
minute of the time will be spent well which 


thinking out the conditions under 
uillions of lives which will 


survi 


























the war are to be spent in this land for ge 
erations to come. For | firmly believe that 
what is known as the after the war sett 
ment is the settlement that will direct the des 
tinies of all clases for some generations 





come 
“The country will be prepared for bigger 


things immediately after the war than it will 
T 


be when it begins to resume the norr 
sort of clash of selfish interests which alway 


comes with the ordinary workaday b 
affairs and concerns of the world. I belie 
the country will be in a more ent} 
mood, in a more exalted mood, for the 
being—in a greater mood for doing b 
things; and unless the opportunity 
mmediately after the war I believe it w 
ss away, I will not say forever, but it w 
s away far beyond either your k« o1 
mine, and perhaps beyond our children’s 
ll in » 9 


Therefore, you are doing well in giving your 
time and thought to considering, and 
} 


sidering deeply, and considering on a iid 


scale, on a daring scale, what you are going 


to do after the war. 
“T am not afraid of the audacity of thes 


proposals. I believe the settlement after the 
war will succeed in proportion to its auda 
city The readier we are to cut away from 


ist, the better are we likely to succeed 
1d I recommend this even to Mr. Hutchinsor 


I hope that every class wiil not be hankering 


back to pre-war conditions. [ just drop that 
1] 


is a hint. and I hope the working class will not 


} the ec s that will set such an example, 
) he l t 






because if every class insists on getting back 
to pre-war conditions, then God help this 
country! I say so in all solemnity 
“Therefore what I should be looking for 
ward to, IT am certain, if I could have pre- 
sumed to have been the adviser of the work- 
ng classes. would be this: I should say to 
ng for you. Think out 


them audacitv is the th 
new ways: think out new methods: think o 
even new ways of desling with old problems 


Don’t always be thinkine of getting back to 
: 1 
where you were before the war: get a really 


” 
new world 


The Chivalry 
of Von Spee 


An Incident in the Career of Dead 


(German Admiral 


Sages durin ! Val nstance t 
equal ga ntr ind rr } b 
equal gallantr ind uir have bee 
p \ tr ork oO Ad t Von Snes yh 
commanded the German Pac fle nd wor 
I battle off Cor er rishi 
+¥ 
I K nds \ = | \ out 
ra int ge en na " 
friendliest tern } English 1 3 
Ber Cor st rit ] ( 
llows 
During the eal 191 1913 th ( 
ut oO th Britis ( ? V ? } 
or Eng h Nav Of i t ( 
S 0 ind Aditi Cour yn Spee, « 
nanding the German Far-I ern S ino. 
ost nad I n fr nd 
The intimacy of the cl ‘ nded t 
officers and men of the two squadrons rt 
English and Germans discussed with one ar 
other the chances of war between their 1 
tions, and wished one another the be Oo 
luck when the scrap came The German 
Squadron, which has since been destroyed, 
was like no other in the Kaiser’s Navy. It was 
commanded by professional officers and min 
ned by long-service ratings It had taker 


for its model the English Navy, and it had 


absorbed much of the English naval spirit 
Count von Spee, though a Prussian Junker 
was a gentleman, and with Captain von Mul 


ler, who afterwards made the name of the 
Emden immortal, was worthy to serve under 
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anything that cannot be 
entrusted to ordinary soap 
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mild, white, neutral Ivory. 
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the White Ensign Let us always be just 
to those of our foes who, though they fight 


with us terribly, yet remain our chivalrous 


friends. I will tell a pretty story which will 
illustrate the spirit of comradeship which 
existed between the English ind German 
squadrons during those two years before the 


war 

In December 1912 the M 
ing in the Gulf of Pechili, which resembles a 
long flask with a narrow bottle neck. Admiral 
von Spee, who was lying wit! powerful 
squadron off Chifu, in the neck of the bot- 
tle, received word from a correspondent that 
the second Balkan War had brought England 
and Ge rmany within a short nee of ‘Der 
Tag.’ Von Spee and his officers did not clink 
to ‘The Day’; they 


was cruis- 


were professionals 


e 
giasses 


who knew the English Navy and ncom- 
parable power; they left si iy boastings to 
civilians and to their colleagues of Kiel who 
had not eaten of English salt Count von 


Spee thought first of his English fr 
in his elderly cruiser, was away up in the 
Gulf at the mercy of the German Squadron, 
which was as a cork in its neck le at once 
despatched a destroyer to find the Mo» 
captain and to warn him that though there 
might be nothing in the news it were better 
for him to get clear of the Gulf ‘There may 
be nothing in the yarn,’ he wrote, ‘I have had 
many scares before But it would be well if 
you got out of the Gulf. I should be most 
sorry to have to sink you.’ When the de 
stroyer came up with the Monmouth she had 
returned to Wei-hai-wei, and the message was 
delivered. Her skipper taughed, and sent an 
answer somewhat as follows: ‘My dear von 
Spee, thank you very muct I am here. J’y 
suis, J’'y reste. I shall expect you and your 
guns at breakfast to-morrow rrning.’ War 
did not come then; when von Spee did meet 
and sink the Monmouth she had another cap 
tain in command, but the stery remains as evi- 
dence of the chivalrous nava pirit of the 


end who, 


moutns 


gallant and skilful von Spee 


Northcliffe, the New 
Warwick 


What the famous publisher has accon 
plished in the “a 


2 TURE of Lord Northcliffe is given by 
i Allan Dawson in the American Revie. 
of Reviews. It does not t inything of the 
wonderful journ 
British 


the methods by which he controls his vast 


Envoy in the United States nor of 
interests It deal », nowever, with the pub 
side of his career and depicts } 
as one of the 
the present crisis rhe sKete! reads 

On June 12, “somewhere in the United 
States,” 
t her row , etock, mi +h ¢ od ik y 
to ner pier wnen a OCKY, noc raced Eng 
lishman projected himself 
plank with more 


a big steamer had scarcely fastened 


speed thar issociated 
with distinguished English visitors. His foot 


work was excellent as } raced for a motor, 
with a queue df vainly interrogating report 
ers in his wake His habiliments gave no 
clue, save possibly a red-checked tie, to char- 


acter. A man oft fifty two year » looked 
ten years younger, despite i neckstoop 

head thrust forward, to use a phrase of Will 
Irwin, as if hurrying on his body Eyes were 
restless and eager, the glance suggesting 


general curiosity and irritability at every 
one’s slowness 

It was Northcliffe, ious described as 
Great Britain, but allowed 


to be, for the present, one of the 


Val 
savior and pest of 
two most 
influential men in the British Empire. He 
had arrived to head the British War Mission 
in this country. He was not to displace the 
British Ambassador, but would look. after 
shipments of: supplies andthe like. Nor was 
he envoy extraordinary to the American 


It will ide ntifg you. 
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e would be too busy 


people, for he declared } 
to accept social or speaking engagements 
Northcliffe, a title name, for he was born 
Harmsworth in a suburb of Dublin, has cre 
ated much stir in the thirty years of his 
crowded adult life starting without help at 
seventeen years, a rich newspaper proprietor 


at thirty, and an international figure at 
forty In old days Warwicks were masters 
of a hundred baroni« rhis one’s power 

lodged in the ownership of about 250 pub 
lications He has harvested them in bunches 
since the day when, a young man of t venty 
three years, he picked up his first vhose 
circulation he pushed in ways shocking to 

d British journalism. Because of the mu 

tiplicity of his proprietorships and t] way 
he plays Ishmael, he has beer likened to 
well-knowr American who. similarly com 
bines a passion for controlling printers’ ink 
and for destructive criticism when |} 

ce is not taker Salisbury, wh issun 
that a newspaper should be a docile party 
organ, once remarked of the Londor Va 
the favorite ewe lamb of the Nort} {Te 
flock, that t was “edited by office-boys for 
office boy - Now he is the “Ha-penny Field 
Marshall,” but his consequence has been ad- 
mitted sing he nnexed that part of the 
British constitution that is known as_ the 
Times floating about aimlessly because its 
seventy-nine owners could not agre how it 
should be rul 

Since the war e has scalped Church 
Grey, and Asquith, and his hold on the for 
lock of Kitchener Was loosened only by 
Kitchener’s tragic death. As it was, North- 


cliffe, after the solemn interment at, West- 
minster Abbey, dug up the Earl's remains 
and gibbeted them because the Galli; 
pedition did not turn out well 
would not be England if everywhere in it 
this profaner of sanctities had respect, but 
everywhere he is able to inspire fear. With 
notches on his machine gun of pub icity, 
showing two ministries toppled, it is almost 
necessary to amend the old formula of King, 
Lords, and Commons into King, Lords, Com- 
mons and Northcliffe 





In ante-bellum days Northcliffe was the 
chief screamér for the Boer war, a fanaticat 
opponent of Irish Home Rule, combated 
the idea that Great Britain could trust 
France if a channel tunnel were dug (how 
she wishes now she had it!), was a predicter 
of the war with Germany and a demander 
of preparation and more preparation, an un- 
sparing critic of any understanding with 
tussia, and an advocate of the Chamberlain 
proposal that the British Empire should be- 
come a tight affair, buying, except for a few 
items, only from itself. He attacked the 
social program of Lloyd George, his war 
against poverty ard the privileges of the 
House of Peers, with extreme intensity. 
Those were the days when Lloyd George 
was mobbed in Birmingham, Chamberlain’s 


home. A member of Parliament, meeting 
Chamberlain, said to him: “So your. people 
ilmost managed to kill Lloyd George the 


other night.” “What is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody’s business,” responded Brum- 
magem Joe. Then there was the man who 
jumped from the pier at Brighton to trescue 
a drowning person, and the gallant rescuer, 
describing his experience, said: “I got hold 
of his collar just as he was going down 
Having turned him over to see it wasn’t 
Lloyd George, I then easily floated him to 
the pier.” 

The  ante-bellum political features of 
Northcliffe were thus those of an imperial- 
istic Tory of the rough-riding Cecil Rhodes 
type. As a practical man, not for him were 
dreams of improving the race, no gleaming 
visions of a perfected world, relieved of its 
ills and its sons dwelling in harmonious pros 
perity. He has been not averse to painting on 
the map of the world as large a part as pos- 
sible with the colors of a flaming British red 
Early in the war, complaining of the insuffi 
ciency of the German blockade, he urged 
searchings of our vessels that would not have 
contributed to our entry into the war as an 
illy to Great Britain. While our public was 
being educated into the belief that the British 
blockade was violating neutral rights, he 
held they were too meticulously respected. 

But Northcliffe, although wrong about a 
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score of points of policy and strategy, was 
right about Germany, about conscription, 
about the need of shells and more shells, 
about the necessity of centralizing power, 
about waking up England and shaking her 
out of the complacent faith that the British 
Empire was immortal and would be taken 
care of without the need of Englishmen in- 


dividually worrying. Nevertheless, in view 
of the well-known stiff preference of 


for Liberal rather than for Tory 
for Chatham and Gladstone, rather 
North and Disraeli, it is surprising some dis- 
tinguished Liberal was not chosen to inter- 
pret England to America. Somewhere must 
be a willingness to transfer Northcliffe’s 
energy overseas or a belief that his practical 
abilities are very great. His disparagers 
whisper that three thousand miles of water 
is a fairly good barrier against the business 
of directing the war from a Fleet Street edi- 
torial office. 

Whether the bed-fellowship will persist is 
the subject of interested speculation in Great 
Britain. The Welsh Prime Minister is be- 
lieved, if a correct picture of the man has 
been projected, to be a passionate, deep- 
feeling, aspiring democratic idealist. He is 
for this war for the same set of reasons that 
he opposed the Boer war. Elements of ob- 
vious incongruity are thus present when he 
is yoked with Chamberlain’s most conspicu- 
ous fugelman. It is improbable Lloyd George 
has changed. Northcliffe may have changed 
through the educative effects of the war, as 
have many others, but seldom do men alter 
essentially when past the half-century mark 
in years. The basis of the partnership is 
ys Northcliffe’s passion to get things 


1, and his admiration for 
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done, his patriotisn 








Inside Storie 


Dissensions in the Russian Royal Family 


Before the Blow Fell. 


ease inside stories of events in Russia 
J preceding the Revolution, happenings 


ti 
within the Royal family of Russia itself, are 





given by E. H. Wilcox in the course « 





icle in the Fortnightly Review. He tells of 
the influence of Rasputin, the mesmeric and 
infamous priest, and the influence that he 





wielded at the Imperial court. The count 
began to cry out and matters came to a head 
with the brave action of a lady of the court. 
On this point the story reads: 

Thus it was with the letter of Princess 
Vasilchikova, which is sure to find a place in 
all histories of the Revolution, though little 
has been heard of it outside Russia up to the 
present time. The incident was much talked 
about in Petrograd society during the last 
few weeks of 1916, and the full story of it 
has since been told by the heroine’s husband, 
Prince B. A. Vacilchikoff, formerly a member 
of the Imperial Council. 

The Vasilchikoffs lived at Tsarskoe Selo, 
where they belonged to the court set. Like 
many another Russian woman of high station 
to low, the Princess had long brooded over the 
state into which the country was sinking. 
She shared her anxieties with no one, and 
they preyed on her mind till she could not 
leep. At last, after a series of wakeful 
nights, she resolved on a bold step. She 
would address an appeal to the Empress as 
from woman to woman and not as from sub- 
ject to sovereign. Without giving her reso- 
lution time to cool, she sat down at her secre- 
taire and hastily poured out her thoughts in 
the form of a letter on to the sheets of a 
block-note. As soon as she had finished, she 
sealed the sheets in an envelope, addressed it 
to the Empress, and flung it into the nearest 
letter box. Only then did she tell those near- 
est to her what she had dared fo do. 

The Princess’s letter was in respectful 
terms, but it entirely ignored all the flowery 
phrases and humble forms which are usual 
in correspondence with the wearers af crowns. 
As the writer herself said, it was an appeal 
from one woman’s heart to another. The 
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s tempestuous way and may go fur- 


before him he piques curiosity. 
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welcome guest. 








be that Northcl 





s of the Revolution 





the Empress, « 
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attempt to concentrate 
power of governmen ‘he Tsaritsa was 
who surrounded |} 


at Russia throug 





acquainted with the state 
‘lear that the Empress kr 


) lit > } " 
political designs, 


was not calculated to benefit Russia 


Rasputin at Court. No copy was taken of 


On receiving this appeal the Empress flew 


This sort of thing must be put a stop to. 
» must take the severest measures.” 
that time the Tsar returned to Tsarskoe from 
rters, and the matter was considered 


Fredericks with a dignified and cour- 
this discussion. 


tion of the sentence 
after pointing out 


venting his wrath 
three days after 


to the Ministry of the Imperial 
consider herself 
in disgrace, and retire to her country estate 











Count Fredericks vho obviously em 
barrassed and ill at ease said: “You must 
nderstand that, as Minister of the Court, 
could not overlook the form of yur wife's 
communication to t Empress, which was 
absolutely incompatible with etiquette and 
therefore insulting 
The Vasilchikoff etter had I nteresting 
seque Knowledg ot the iffair soon rot 
bout, and the Prinee ind Princess were 
y ndated vith message yf congratulation 
and sympathy A large company assembled 
at tl Tsarskoe Station to bid them farewell 
the Prince at once decided to share his 
fe’s ¢ e and resigned hi eat on the Im 
perial Council ind before tne train left 
those present pledged themselves to memor 
a e the Empress in the ense of the offend 
ng letter A petition expressing the Prir 
cess’s ideas was, according 7, 4 rculated n 
society, where t received numerous signa- 
tures, but before it could be presente d the 


death of Rasputin flung the Court camarilla 
1+ 


into that final delirium in which it lost sight 
igh 








of all considerations of reason and prudence 

That was one case in which the lesson of 
the times was forced upon the attention of 
Count Fredericks and disregarded There 
was, however, another in which the writing on 
the wall wa even plainer and more pet 
emptory It was in connection with the 
events whit followed the k ng of Gregory 
Rasputir The inner stor f that tragedy 
has vet » be told. for the ctors if t were 
mutua pic ed to secrecy ind they have 
net ; relieved e another of the oat} 
But mucl e a dy know or rv sound 
evidence I plot ‘ itched on board the 
hospital n of Viadimir Pur ke tet th 
Conse! t deputy no wW the rst t 
deno eR itin DV I rr rom th tribur 
of the Dun nd among the conspirator vas 
the Grand Duke Dmitri P ovitch, t} fay 
rite r cousin ¢ I r The witne to 
t s | Tather, t Grand Duke Pa \ 
indrovitel On th n wu rity we } 
t that Dmitri P ovite ler 1 on oath to 
both father and mother that | hands re 
stair vith the blood of the contemptible 
Rasputin.” Nevertheless, Dmitri Pavloviteh 
was one of the tin chosen ¢t the Court 
to ext ale dimtl 

Pay tcl oT ‘ it ir 1 »f the 
death two days after the event 





He w the Headquarters Staff at 
Homel, and hurried back to Petrograd. When 


he arrived he found that his son was already 
nder domi ary arrest in his palace on the 
Nevski Prospekt He at once waited upon 
the Tsar and asked him: “Why has my Dmitri 
been arrested?” The Tsar answered in a dry 
nd indifferent tone: “For the murder of 
Rasputin.” Irritated at the manner of this 
reply, the Grand Duke said: “He must. be 
berated from arrest at once.” To this the 
Tsar replied: “Good It cannot be done at 
once, but I will write to-morrow. For the pre 

ent, good-bye.” On the following day the 





Grand Duke received the followin 
“Dear friend F 


“To my reg 





. et, I cannot revoke the dom 

liary arrest of Dmitri till the preliminary 
investigation is finished. I have ordered that 
this shall be hurried on. and also that Dmitri 
shall be treated with consideration All this 





is painful and disagreeable, but who is to 
blame except himself if he has been so in- 
cautious as to get mixed up in such a busi- 
ness? I pray to God that Dmitri may come 
out of it in honor and uastsined Chy 


Nicola De 


On December 23rd (old style) Dmitri Pavl 


ii i\ = 
ovitch telephoned to his fathe that General 
Maximovitch had just brought him an order 
to leave at once for the army in Persia Pavi 
Alexandrovitch, as he himself narrates. seized 
his toraging cap and overcoat and hurried en 
fuot to the Alexar drovski Pa.aco wher he 
demanded an audience of th I'sar A lac are 
bro ight back the mess ige: “Tell him that I 
have no time He must iit.” The same 
evening Dmitri Pavlovitch was dispatched to 
Per Among those whe accompanied him 


t> ine s.vation was his half-sis:er, Madanie 
De rfelden. On the following night. returning 
home from a Christmas Eve gathering at her 
inother’s she found the house in possession of 
gendarmerie, under General Popoff, with a 
search warrant signed by the Minister of the 
Interior, Protopopoff, and the whol place was 
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rensaked for compromising document, even 





the floors being taken up. It afterwards ap- 
voured that the search had been suggested 
by the shede -f Rasputin a: a spiritualistic 
eane held in th house of th Minister ot 
“ustice, Dobrovolski 
fhe Grand Duke Pav! Alexandroviich hear 

of this cn the Russian Christmas Day, and 
again went to the Imperial Palace Once 
more the Tsar was unapproachable, but hs 
obtained an interview with the Tsaritsa, from 


whom, io! 
An hour after he rejoined his family a mes 
senger brought a packet It wasva } 
an ikon with a Christmas congratu- 
from the Empress. The packet was 
opened by his daughter, Maria Pavlovna, who 
immediately sent back the following answer: 

“Dear Aunt,--It is necessary to be 
and congratulate the festival, 
which we spent very sadly. Papa is deeply 
shaken by your shocking behavior to him. We 
cannot call your action anything but cruel. 
Maria.” 

Madame Derfelden had been under domi- 
ciliary arrest since the visit of General Popoff, 
but two days after Christmas her relatives 
nduced Protopopoff to receive her. We have 
only hints as to the character of their inter- 
iew. The Minister of the Interior made a 

gnificant remark. He said: “You must have 
sphinx, the eyes of which gaze into the 
distance You look at it hypnotizes 


however, he got little satisfactior 


ori ft ‘ 
il Oo! 


note of 


ation 


polite 


even us on 


een 


and it 





you. Such a sphinx was the ‘staretz’ Ras- 
putin.” For the rest, he seems to have 
mixed menace with cajolery Madame Der- 
felden telephoned to her mother that she 





told the 


“hated the flatterer Protopopoff 
sar: “A pretty woman came to see me with 


} 
the charge to kill me, but I made such an 
mpr on upon her that we parted friends 
And who do you think it was? Derfelden.” 


The Tsar congratulated Protopopott on his 


lucky escape, and crossing him several times, 
said: “May God spare your precious life that 
you may be of further benefit to the country.” 
These details, so trivial and yet so signif 
cant, are hardly credible, but they are vouched 


or by the Grand Duke Pavl Alexandrovitcl 


himself 
All the efforts of 
Dmitri P 


+ 


tO Save 


the nearest relatives of 
aviovitch having proved unavailing 

him from banishment, the ance 
of other members of the Imperial family was 


assist 


sought. Pav! Alexandrovitch composed. a 
letter in which the Tsar was begged to have 


pity on the exile’s shaken health; his daughter 


Maria took it to Petrograd to obtain the 
signature of the Grand Dukes. On the 29th 
of the Russian December the letter was con- 
sidered at a gathering in the palace of the 


Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch 
Nearly all the Grand Dukes at that time in 
the capital were present The text of the 
letter was carefully considered, and several of 
the company expressed the opinion that its 
terms were not sufficiently firm and vigor- 
In the end. however, the moderate party 
won the day. Those present wrote their sig 
natures in the order of their ages, and the 
letter was then sent round to the male mem- 
bers of the family whom circumstances had 
prevented from attending. Eventually all the 
Grand Dukes then in Petrograd, seventeen in 
number, put their names to the document 
The text had been supplied by the Grand 


late Grand 


ous 


Negroes M 


Scarcity of Help in Northern States 
Leads to Migration. 


HE 
States has led to the 


South 


scarcity of help in the Northern 
migration of colored 
help This 


created several unusual conditions which Ray 


from the movement has 


Stannard Baker deals with in Worlds Work. 
He says in part: 
The earlier manifestations of the move 


ment, which began to be widely noticed in the 
spring of 1916, were more or less sporadic and 
feverish, and due largely to the activities of 
Northern labor agents, especially those repre- 
senting railroad companies. Trains were 
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Duke Nikolai Michailovitch, and is as follows: 


“Your Majesty._-We, whose signatures you 
will read at the foot of this letter earnestly 
and urgently beg you to modify your severe 
decision with regard to the fate of Dmitri 


We know 


Pavlov 


itch physically ill 





that he 
sf 





and mentally deeply iaken and depressed 
You, his guardian and chief benefactor, know 
now deep was the iove to you and our coun- 
always filled his heart We entreat 

sty, in view of the youth of th 

Duke and the real weakness of his 

llow him to remain either at Ousof 

ovitch’s country seat) or at 

“Tt must be known to your Majesty in what 
difficult circumstances our troops in Persia 
ire placed, in view of the lack of quarters, 
the prevalence of epidemics, and so on Re 
sidence there will be for the Grand Duke the 
equivalent of complete ruin, and your Ma- 
jesty’s heart will feel regret for the youth 
whom you loved, who from childhood had 


the happiness to be much in your presence, 


nd to whom you have always been as a 
kind father. 
“May God inspire your Majesty to alter 


your decision and to let mercy take the place 


of anger.” 


The answer to this appeal came on the fol- 
owing day It was as follows: 

“No one has the right to concern himself for 
murderers I know that the consciences of 
many are troubling them, as Dmitri Pavl- 
ovitch was not the only one in this affair I 
am surprised that you appeal to me 
Nikolai.” 

In the meanwhile the Grand Duke Nikolai 
Michailovitch—the same who, in November 
last, protested in the most outspoken and 


\ } 


igorous manner, in a letter which he read to 
the Tsar against the way in which Russia was 
ruled and the pernicious , 
the Tsaritsa on the Government policy — hi 
been ban ] 
It was clear 


being influence 





shed, though o1 vy to his estate 
would 


backed up by deeds, and the 


11Sso0 
that words effect noth ng 
y were 
Grand Dukes decided to give emphasis to their 
remonstrances by absenting themselves from 


the great New Year Court which was always 





held on January Ist at the Tsar’s palace 
This decision was taken on the last day of the 
Russian yea The same day Count Frede- 


and im- 
Dukes to abandon the idea 
ting before the entire Court 
the acute dissension which had broken out 
in the Imperial family. According to state- 
ments in the Russian Press, he pleaded his 
very frankly, admitting that the pro- 
demonstration would only hasten 
catastrophe which had rendered in- 
evitable by the “situation created by Rasputin 


ricks came up from Tsarskoe Selo 
plored the Grand 


of demonstra 


cause 
posed 


been 


and his clique.” In the end his pleas pre- 
vailed, and the Grand Dukes appeared as 
usual at the New Year Court. 


Fredericks is reported to have said 
then the final crash was inevitabl« 
In one , no doubt, that is true. There 
was, however, still a chance of saving the 
throne by prompt and generous concessions, 
but instead of attempting to conciliate the 
nation, the Tsar’s advisers heaped one pro- 
vocation on another till the actual denouement 
b Cam: indeed 


Count 
that even 


sense 


inevitable 


oving North 


several Souther? 
Ne groes were 


backed into cities and hun- 
dreds of gathered up in a day, 
loaded into the cars, and whirled away to the 
North I told of instances in which 
Negro teamsters left their horses standing in 
the streets, or deserted their jobs and went 
to the trains without notifying their employ- 
ers or even going home. But this spring the 
movement has become more or less organized 
and. while not so spectacular, is probably 
more widespread. Large manufacturing and 
railroad corporations in the North now have« 
regular agents to direct the importations of 
Negro laborers; and members of Negro colon- 
ies already established, chiefly in Pennsyl 
venia, New Jersey, New York, and southern 
New England. are drawing strongly from 
among their friends in the South. One or 


was 
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Esterbrook Pei, Manufacturing Co 
16-70 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A 
Canadian Agents 
The Brown Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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When you select a fountain 
gift —if 
should be used 
that it 
easily, 
mechanical 


pen for 
used as a 
have 

won't leak 
will be 


your own use or a 
pen 
a right to expect 
that it will writ 
from complicated 


fountain you 


free 


features 


and will give you long service 
Select an “A.A” Fountain Pen and you 
won't be disappointed 
The exclusive features found in “A.A.” 
fountain pens commend then 
above all others to exacting fod 


iscriminating users fhe ma- 
terials are the best known to 
the art; the workmanship is the 
most scientific and skilful that 
experienced high priced work 
men cai produce 

The “A.A.” Fountain pen ren 
ders continual satisfaction after 


years of service 


A. A. Clip on every 
A.A.” Pen 


Arthur A. {Waterman Co. 


Established 1895 


34 Thames Street New York{[City 


Not connected with the 
L. E. Waterman Co. 


Hotel St.Charles 


Along ocean front, with a superb view of 
famous strand and Boardwalk, the St 
Charles occupies an unique position among 
resort hotels. It has an enviable reputation 
for cuisine and unobtrusive service. 1 
stories of solid comfort (fireproof) 


FREE-—An 
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porch and sun parlors: sea water in a 
baths orchestra of soloists Week-en¢ 
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The Price of 
Advertised Goods 


\ HAT is the truth about the prices of advertised goodsr Are 

they going up, or are they remaining stationary? The tact 1s that 
the prices of many well-advertised lines have not been advanced to 
the consumer, despite the almost universal tendency of all other mer- 
chandise to advance. Recently 142 manufacturers of nationally 
advertised goods were written to to find out if they had increased their 
prices to the consumer. The returns showed that the prices of 89 
well-known advertised articles have not been advanced to the con- 
sumer; and 53 have been advanced, but not unreasonably. Some of the 
lines you know and perhaps use that have not advanced in price to 
you are: 


Postum Wool te j Balk ey "9 f hor olate Blin Ja (arn Plast "x 
('oeo-Cole and Cocoa American Chicl 
Pears’ Soap Liquid Ve Neel ( om pan {x (rims 
R ringto ; T) wu rite rr Wooodhurs XS Facial Nog ) 
Eastman Nodaks wie : , ve sip ; / . l 
R 1 . Nugge t Pol she x lloosic r Kit hen ¢ abine f 
IONn-AMI + ma . 3 
Edison Phonographs Palmolive Soap 
*resident Sus ler: , . ; 
Presiden uspenders 0-Cedar i) (sillette Razors 


a TT , , ’ e ’ . , ; rye 
Me NEN & Pale um I owde / \ estli x i 00d 1 nade rwood / if pe ari fe ix 


Duggett & Ramsdell’s Victor Talking Machines BD.V. Underwear 
Goods Wrigh y’s Chen ing Gum bato-Ris op ae 

2-1n-1 Shoe Polish Ahsorhine Ir. Columbia Gi aphophon 

Old Dutch Cleanser Pompe ian Creams Moore Push Ping 

Cox's Gelatine Royal Ty pe writers Challenge Collars 


Advertising has done wonderful things in the direction of lowering and 
stabilizing prices. It equalizes distribution preventing gluts and short- 
ages Which are factors of price-disturbanee. The increased amount of busi- 
ness which advertising produces lowers manufacturing eosts. Advertising 
reduces rather than increases the prices of trade-marked articles when 
consistently apphed. The fact is that the big and common inereases in the 
prices of commodities have been in connection with unbranded and unad 
vertised lines. Go over the list of vour own purchases day by dav: and it 
is safe to say that vou will find it thrifty to 


Buy Advertised Goods 
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two live Negro associations, notably the Na hands in South Carolina working at sixty 

tional League on Urban Conditions Among cents a day, and long hours at that, and the 

Negroes, have become clearing houses and iverage farm wage in many of the rural dis 

stimulating centres for the movement Pro- tricts is not more than seventy-five cents. To ‘‘Never 
bably the earlier estimates of the volume of such labor the w: offered in the North 





migration were much exaggerated, but no one from two dollars a upward — seems wealtl a card 
can doubt, now, that the movement one of ndeed 

widespread importance, or that it is rapidly It is a curious thing how, invariably, th lost 
nereasing. In certain parts of southern first instinctive reaction of a communit\ 





Georgia and Alabama, especially where the 


confronted by a powerful economic movement wit 








t 
] ‘ 7 ries ly ‘tise whol } ] } 
ae larger tenant farming is still practi d, whol ; to try to deal with it by petty legal restric K RDEX 
os - ighborhoods nave been dept ted of their tions ind regul ations, or by force So it was A 
: 4 » ast \ king res nd ifte : : 
ps men of the best working ages, and « n n the South when the migration began to be 


; ate «@ no : ' - : h 
“ van meres aap’ moved Upon a o ilarming An attempt was made in Georgia on t e 
servative estimate it 1s probable that neariy\ ind other states to } 


y place a pronibitive tee up J b”’ 
j y alre: y . : 1 

100,000 Negroes have already gone North on labor agents, and the police in several Oo 
Between 75,000 and 100,000 have settled ir 


Pennsylvania alone, a large number being 





cities endeavored Negroes from 


Oo prev 
i} = : iE taking the trains going North In some in 
employed by the Pennsylvania and Erie rail- , , 
¢ : : stances ¢ ests ere made upon ttv charges ) 
roads, and still larger numbers in the steel ee s ee EpOR peny ane Remember last time you lost a re 
se os — , to intimidate and terrorize the Negroes, but 


mills, the munition plants, and other manu cord card € 











- : ~ they might as well have tried to stop by 
facturing establishments. Except in the to- ordinance the migration of the boll-weevil 
bacco districts of the Connecticut Valley, few at . " . . ; If you had a KARDEX you would 
have gone to work on the land The next step was also familiar--force and Raci 
{ ici : legal restriction gave place to moral suasion never misplace a card. vach of 
yume underlying “ae 7 portale anol The Negro was told by Southern newspapers your present cards can be securely) 
course, Is economic. met a Negro at Savan . eo leaders th: - ae set 
sit aly Oe ap Cay at ee and S« uthe rn leaders that he wa best off locked in a transparent paper w hich 
nan who nad just come Dac to get nis tamily n th c th an ssert _ 3 hich«there is 
‘ \ ah . n the soutn, an assertion in which ere 1 hol is the ard in lace and leaves 
and take them Nort! much truth, that the Southern white man was aa C< | Pp — 
“The best wages I could make here,” he his friend, and that conditions in the North the index line visible. 
said, “was 31.25 or $1.50 a day I went to were far more difficult than in the South . 
work at a dye house at Newark, N.J., at The weather was cold, the work was hard Write for a FREE Catalogue with a 
$2.75 a day, with a rent-free room to live ind heavy, and if wages were high, rents and transparent pocket included. 
hi to do mv o 1¢ y “h “om “ost of ne sre ctil ain 
in 2 = ‘ lo ny} — cooking The cor cost of living wert ill higher. . =” = = 
pany paid my fare North. In all this there was more than a modicum A er 
Here lies the rock-bottom basis of the move- of truth and yet it had not the slightest in i Hose Le AY 
ment. Vast activity and prosperity in North fluence upon the volume of migration. In- bal = 
ern industrial and munition plants, a sud- deed, I believe it tended to increase it, for 
} ¢ P r +} ’ { kil i+ + ] } . les — t " Cc di A t 
den stoppage of he usual supply of iInSKll- l brough all tne Negro leaders and Negro anadian gents 
led immigrant labor from Europe caused by newspapers and publications at once into the 
i) the war, and. more recently, the enlistment of opposition We are likely to forget how arti- THE /-, S. HUSTWIT I co. 
men in the army, have all tended to produce culate and self-conscious the American Negro . 
iia aa ken tm ae, A yg ace iggy 42 Adelaide St. West 
al a dearth of labor in the ‘orth which has has become in the last few years He has 
drawn irresistibly upon the only cheap sup- more than five hundred newspapers and TORONTO 
ply that anywhere remained in the cour try periodica's owned and edited by his own 
the Souther? Negro I found Negro farn peop! 
- 
ia 
Le 
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The Shiftléss 


How Labor is Secured Among the 
Lower Classes. 


A VERY interesting account of labor pro- 
4 blems and conditions is given by W. A 
Joubert in the course of an article in Harper's 
on “The Problem of the Peon.” 
Apparently the peon sunk 
apathy, unambitious, unreliable, but in some 


Mexican 


is hopelessly 


in 


ways, honest. The story of the peon is pretty 
well summed up in this anecdote, told by Mr. 
Joubert: 


But to return to our six thousand acres 
on the banks of the Grijalvo or Ucamacinta. 
To clear and plant this land we require one 
hundred men, and we now come in contact 
with the peonage system. We cannot adver- 
tise in the papers “one hundred men wanted” 
for no laborers will respond. It will be neces- 
sary for us personally to seek our hands, and 
so we wait for a fiesta in some not distant 
village. 

Every Mexican community has a patron 
saint, and the week of his or her nativity is 
given over to celebration. Like the fast day 
of New England, this religious feast has 
fallen on evil days, and the religious observ- 
ances are very much in the background, and 
the fiesta is more akin to a combination of 
old-home week and the fakers’ lane of a 
country fair. The main street of the village 
will be flanked with booths, temptingly dis- 
playing all manner of vendible wares, with 
refreshments for the hungry and thirsty. To 
this fiesta will come the people of the sur- 
rounding country, and especially all those 
who by birth or other connection bear a per- 
sonai relationship to the place. No matter 
how much money the mozo or peon has on 
Saturday night, you may be certain that he 


New 


FICTION. 


The Banks of Colne. By Eden Mac- 
Millan Co. $1.50 
The plot and characters are drawn 
from two intensely interesting industries 
of the Devonshire country—a great flower 
nursery and landscape gardening concern, 


and the oyster fisheries on the coast. 


Philpotts 


of 
Co 


Creatures. Rudyard. Kiplir 


$1.50. 


A Diversity 
MacMillan 


new collection of short stories. 


Shadow Line. Joseph Conrad J. M. Dent 
, 


& oons $1.50 

A far Eastern story of a haunted ship, 
told in Conrad’s best style in which every 
sentence tells. 


The 
net 


Miss Al-Raschid. J. D. Kerruish Hod 


$1.25 


Haroun 
der & Stoughton 

A vivid description of Oriental .life. 
A beautiful girl’s adventure in Mesopo- 


tamia and the Tigris Plains. 
Horace Rose. Hodder & 


Stoughton 


Haidee. | 
$1.25 
A delightfully light romance. “Haidee” 
was born to be loved and petted and car- 
essed and shed upon all around her the 


fragrance of her innocence. 
Paul Strange. Louisa Brown. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. $1.25 
A human document of Australian life 
in which a human reader soon becomes 


immersed. 
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Mexican Peon 


will have a Monday 
they never and they arrive, 
them from a distance of one hundred miles 


not cent on morning, 


Save, so some of 








on foot, with their clothes on their backs and 
rations for three or four days Being at 
a fiesta with no money to spend would not 
be a fiesta, and so the tirst care of the mozo 
is to seek funds We now appear on the 
scene with several bogs of small chang: nd 
let it be known that we are in search of 
laborers We shall soon be surrounded by 
eager mozos looking for work. 

Pedro introduces himself and asks for 
employment. We ask him the very unneces 
sary question if he has an “account” (for 
they all have “accounts’), and he br 


forth a much crumpled piece of paper show 


ing that he is in debt to Don Carlos, a distant 


neighbor, to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty pesos. The man is a likely looking 
laborer, and, besides, the “account” is very 
small and one we are glad to obtain. So we 
seek out Don Carlos, pay him the amount, get 


a receipt, and return to Pedro and announce 


that we have bought his “account” from Don 
Carlos, and that he is to work for us, all of 
which is eminently satisfactory to all con 
cerned. Now Pedro will plant himself in 
such a position that one cannot escape, and 
will stand there, shifting from one foot to 


the other and twirling his hat, without saying 


a word until you ask the next foolish ques 
tion, “What more do you want?” He will 
reply, “Un adelante, senor,” which translated 


means “an advance.” You will say, “How 
much?” He will probably name some impos- 
sible amount that he knows he will not get, 
and will depart with the ten, fifteen or 
twenty-five pesos that you miay give him. In 
the afternoon he is back for more, and every 
day thereafter during the remainder of the 
fiesta he is after you morning, noon, and night 
for mas dinero (more money), even 


arousing 
you at midnight at your lodgings. 


And if 


ooks of the 


Teddy, 


St 


R. N. D. 


ht 


ougn 





Hodder & 
yn $1 

An admirable study of present-day re 
lations between mother and son and of a 
happy family none too well off. 


McClusky’s Great 
der & 
McGlusky’s doing 

War are familiar to millions of readers 

His ures in the present war are 


11 le , ° 
equally entertaining 


Adventure A. G. Hale Hod 


Stouchtor 


sin the South Afriear 
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advent 


The Beginnings 


Frede 


of Mr. P. J. Davenant. I 
Hamilt Hodder & 


A detective st ry 


Young Blood Annie S. Swa Hod & 
A story of a mar handicapped by the 

“Bar sinister.” 

Doodle McClink. David M. MeCu } Hodde 


& Stoughtor 


The story abounds with the breezy at 
mosphere of the sea. Full of adventures 
humorous and otherwise. 
The Derelict. By Phyllis Bottome. S. B 


$1.35 


Short stories by the author of “The 
Dark Tower.” With one or two excep- 
tions they have grim and tragic plot 


ideas, but the author has a sense of humor 
and her art is of the finest. 
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hundred of these men advanced, 


you have or 





I promise that you will understand the mean- 
ing of the word “pest” I have found it 
ecessary to saddle my horse, ride out into 
the woods, and stay there all day fighting mos- 
quitoes to 1 d myself of these mosquitoes in 
towr 

Or nN have noticed that few of thess 
mer Ave juired where they 
work, wl <ind vork they w 

ipo! ) rform, or how much 
, s. Th nsigr 

nt rnec eY Th, lo ne 
much money y are taking, nor 1 

t is being spen ind how it i 
I " eV er I 0 I r caicula 

ns at 

Seturday morning come ind the end of 
the fi , and each one of these hundred mer 
} been advanced from three hundred to five 
hundred pesos I call the men before me and 
tell them there is no more fiesta and no more 
money; I am going to return to my fiesta 
and I want them there Monday morning. Not 
many will report Mor morning. but be 
fore that week is out every one of those hur 
dred men will have arrived on the plantation 
I never lost one cent from a runaway mozo 
It is their system There is no other way 
of getting agricultural labor except through 





this method. It is their game, and they play 
it according to the rules laid down. It may be 
Ss id he re the peonage system >I 
principally to agricultural laborers. the 


tnat 





ski 


laborers being as independent as American 
mechanics, and in some respects more inde 
pendent, for their lesser needs render them 
less dependent on their labor for existence 
Carpenters, for instance, never asked me for 


more in advance than would represent a small 
part of their prospective earnings on the job. 
thus ing a substantial r 
work was completed. Incidentally, the Mex 
can carpenter is an “all-round” 
will not only build you a 


leav balance when the 
man MW“ 
but do the 


house 


excellent cabinet 


most work, making your 
furniture also 


Jonth 


The Wanderer on a Thousand Hiils Ed 
Vher B. Gundy 10 net 

A delightful story of motherhood, by a 
Canadian writer. The scene is laid ir 
China. It brings very vidily before us thi 
quaint home-life and curious social cus 
toms and religious beliefs of these strange 
people. 
The Magpie’s Nest B I ‘ Pat ! B 


4 cleverly told, straightforward ro 


ince of a young girl of North-Westert 

! 1 who adventured off in search of 
app S 
I he Red Plane t B W r ] I 

Gundy $1.50 t 

Love ind ystery and love gain 
these are the threads the war god tangles 
and W. J. Locke has unraveled in this 
story of war tin but not of war. Though 
it has war for its background “The Red 
Planet” j : oon p } 

la i story of home, set in a quiet 
nol } * } } 
i lish \ age where dwell the mothers 


and fathers, the wives 
of those “at 


Sonia: Between Two 
Me C le ind, Gooc 


and sweethearts 
the front 

Worlds. Stephen M 
Ichild & Stewart $1 


This novel is darir 


who are 


Kent 


g and breathless and 


intensely vital. 

Bab: A Sub-Deb Mary Roberts Rinehart The 
Copp Clark Cx $1.40 
fab is a fi 
Bab is a fine and splendid young crea- 


) 
ture, locking on life with clear and hope- 
ful eyes, seeing only good, full of dreams, 
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living intensely—a girl-woman, romantic, 

adventurous, loyal. 

His Own Home Town. By Larry Evans Copp 
Clark Co $1.35. 

The intense story of a man fighting 
back against great odds in his home town; 
which has reviled him, and who lives to 
see it grovelling at his feet in the end. 

And there is the love story of a woman 
who dared to love where her heart bade 
her. This novel is the most finished piece 
of work the author of “Once to Every 
Man” and “Then I’ll Come Back to You” 
has written. Four illustrations by Har- 
vey Dunn and wrapper in color. 

Mistress Anne. By Temple Bailey. Copp, Clark 
Co $1.35. 

A love story of the Eastern shore of 
Maryland, that land of romance which is 
neither north nor south, told in the style 
of which only Miss Bailey is capable. 

The Adventures of Jimmie Dale, or The Gray 
Seal. By Frank L. Packard. Copp, Clark 
Co. $1.35 

Millionaire, bachelor-about-town, East 
Side habitue, benevolent cracksman—and 
a mysterious woman—combine to make a 
good detective yarn. 

The Hundredth Chernce. By Ethel M. Dell. Wm 
Briggs $1.35 

A typical “Dell” novel dealing with the 
fight of a strong man for his wife’s af- 
fection, and of a wonderful race-horse 
Enchantment. By E. Temple Thurston Wm 

Briggs. $1.25 

A story of Ireland and some Irish ways 
of doing and thinking. 

A Sheaf of Bluebells. By Baroness Orezy. Wm 
Briggs $1.25 

A story of the days when “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel” helped the French refugees, 
told in this author’s fascinating way. 


WAR BOOKS 

Germany: The Next Republic? By Carl W. 

Ackerman The Copp, Clark Co $1.50 

Carl W. Ackerman was the representa- 
tive of the United Press in Germany prior 
to the breaking of diplomatic relations 
with the United States and left Germany 
in company with Ambassador Gerard. 
Mr. Ackerman’s despatches, which ap- 
peared in the press from time to time, 
were very interesting, but in his book 
he is able, untrammelled by censorship, 
to tell the truth of the conditions in Ger- 
many during the two years of the war 
that he was there. 


Britain's Civilian Volunteers. Thekla 


Bowser 
F.J.I McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart 
$1.50. 


Introduction by Arthur Stanley, Chair- 
man Joint War Committee of the Britsh 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St. 
John. 

“This wonderful book is an object les- 
son for America, and should be read by 
every man and woman who wishes to be 
of service to the country in its hour of 
need.”—-Maude Wetmore, Chairman, Na- 
tional League for Woman’s Service. 
Canada in War Paint. Capt. R. W. Bell. J. M 

Dent & Sons. 90 cents net 

Description of every-day life at the 
front by a man of Canada’s “First.” 
Humor, pathos, life, as it really is. 
Canada and National Service. Col. W. Hamilton 

Merritt MacMillan Co $1.00 

A timely book dealing with the all-im- 
portant question of “preparedness” and 
advocates the immediate establishment in 
Canada of a system of universal military 
training. 
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Great Lakes 


On Clyde-built Canadian Pacific Steamships 


A delightful diversion in 


a cross-continent journey 


This route traverses Georgian Bay, crosses Lake Huron, passes through 
the locks of Saulte Ste. Marie, and thence sails the length ef grand old 
Lake Superior, famed for its rugged headlands and romantic scenery. 


No ocean-going steamships have more 
luxuricus accommodations than those of the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
GREAT LAKES STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Steamship Express leaves Toronto 2.00 p.m. Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
making direct connection at Port MeNicoll. 
Full particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket Agents. 
& W. B. HOWARD, District Passenger Agent, Toronto. 
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MAKE YOUR BIKE A 
MOTORCYCLE _ 


eta small cost, by using 

our attachableoutfit. Fite 
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Why not turn your spare time 
into cash. We can use it and 
will pay vou handsomely for it. 
Drop us a card and we will tell 
you all about our special spare 
time income plan. 
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OPINION 
NO BETTER THAN 
INFORMATION 


ORTUNES have been lost, and 
are being lost, by men who have 
made or make bad _ investments, 
because of _ insufficient information, 
who take capricious opinion—their own 
or others’—as their guide in buying or 
selling. 
“A man’s opinions is no better than his 
information.” 
Paste this in your hat, on your 
anywhere and everywhere as a 
working principle. 
Then follow the lead of this saying by 
having each week The Financial Post 
of Canada. 
There you will get informed opinion— 
by many men trained to get at facts, to 
get ample information, and to interpret 
their knowledge lucidly. 
In THE POST each week, you will find 
authoritative and well informed opinion 
—lots of it—grouped under these and 
other heads—Steel, Milling, Transporta- 
tion, Pulp and Paper, Light and Power, 
Textiles. 
You will find much else bearing on in- 
vestments. THE POST will help you 
to acquire the broad and balancing mind 
of the well-informed banker or business 
man. 
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Issued every Saturday, $3 per year. 
gladly sent on request. 
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143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 
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The Land of Deepening Shadow: 
D. Thomas Curtin. Hodder 
$1.50 
A serious study of Germany during the 

year 1916 when the dramatic effects of 

the British blockade became manifest in 

Germany. 


Germany 1916. 
&* Stoughton 


The Flaming Sword in Serbia and Elsewhere. 
Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. Hodder & Stoughton 
$1.50. 

While engaged in Red Cross work, Mrs. 
Stobart was captured by the Germans and 
sentenced to be shot, but made her escape. 
The book is a history of Red Cross work. 


In Mesopotamia. Martin Hodder & 


Stoughton. $1.50 

A delightful description of Mesopo- 
tamia told by a surgeon serving with the 
British army. 


Swayne 


Dawson Hodder & 
Illustrated by Capt. Bruce 


For France. Capt. A. J. 
Stoughton. $1.50 
Bairnsfather. 
This book contains a wonderful series 

of pictures and is intended as a tribute 

from the British army to the French. ? 


Back to Blighty. Capt. A. J. Dawson Hodder 


& Stoughton. $1.00. Illustrated by Capt. 
Bruce Bairnsfather. 
Stories gathered from the _ soldiers 


themselves. Moving and amusing epi- 
sodes of the battle field. 
Brother@, in Arms. By E 

Thomas Allen. 50 cents. 

Mr. Powell describes the significance of 
the French mission to the United States, 
the reception accorded its members, and 
closes with a stirring plea to give France 
to-day ungrudging help. 


Alexander Powell 


Victor Chapman's Letters From France. J. J 

Chapman. MacMillan Co. $1.25 

Victor Chapman was studying archi- 
tecture in Paris when the war broke out 
and at once joined the French Foreign 
Legion. A year later he was transferred 
to the Aviation Corps. This volume com- 
prises his letters written to the family 


from September, 1914. 
The Irish Rebellion of 1916. John F Soyle 
McClellands. Goodchild & Stewart $1.50 


A brief history of the revolt and its 


suppression. 

Inside the British Isles, 1917. Arthur 
McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart 
A vivid personal picture of the changes 

and prospects of change wrought by the 

war in the social fabric of Great Britain. 


Gleason 
$2.00 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
Confederation and Its Leaders. M. O. Hammond 
McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart $2.50. 

Canada’s greatest event, rendered: in 
history and biography, happily blended, 
telling anew the story of the birth of our 
Dominion. 
The- New Civics. 

Co $1.20 


Roscoe L. Ashiey Mac Millan 
A broad discussion of citizenship and 


the making of good citizens. 
The Value of Money. B. M 
Millan Ce $2.25 
The ata is Assistant Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University. In 
addition to the necessary theoretical 
matter, there is contained in the book 
much new, unpublished, practical mater- 
ial regarding the workings of the stock 
market, the money market, speculation, 
etc. 
The New Pacific—-British 


Aims. By C. 
Co. $2.50. 


Deals with the changes in the Western 
Pacific during the past sixty years. It dis- 


Anderson Mac- 


Policy and German 
Brundson Fletcher. MacMillan 


MacLean’a 
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cusses the political questions which will 
arise at the end of the war regarding the 
disposal of the lands acquired by Ger- 
many within the last forty years and 
over which the ‘British flag is now floating 
Railway Nationalization and the Average Citizen. 

William H. Moore McClleland, Goodchild 

& Stewart $1.35 

A review of the present railway situa- 
tion in Canada. 

New Era in Canada. J. O. Miller, J. M. Dent 

& Sons. $1.50 

A collection of essays by 15 of Canada’s 
most prominent men with the two-fold 
purpose 

(1) To awaken the interest of Cana- 
dians in problems which confront us as 
we emerge from the adolescence of past 
years into the full manhood of national 
life. 

(2) To urge that the test of national 
greatness lies in the willing service to the 
State by its citizens and to point out, so 
far as possible, opportunities for service. 
Bilingual Schools in Canada. Prof. C. B. Sis- 

sons. Cloth, $1.35 

A history of the French and German 
schools in Ontario, and showing how the 
complicated language situation in the 
Western Provinces has been dealt with, 
correlating the bilingual problem East 
and West and suggesting the lines along 
which a solution must proceed. A very 
thorough survey of the whole tangled 
question, presented in clear and impartial 
manner. 


Ireland in the Last Fifty Years. By Ernest 
Barker Oxford University Pres Toront 
50 cents 


This is a calm statement of facts, writ- 
ten with sympathy for something in the 


way of Home Rule, but written judicially. 
The Federation of Canada—167-1917 By Pro 
fess G. M. Wrong, Sir John Willison, Z. A 
Lash, and Presiden Faleoner Oxford Un 
ity Pre sa nt 0 cent 


rhis little book traces the idabeee of the 
movement for federation, describes the 
important of the men who accom 
plished it, and shows the working of the 
constitution which we then acquired. A 
fourth chapte1 tells of the 
and growth of the people socially. 


more 


dev elopment 


The Constitution of Canada: Its History and 

Practice. By Justice Riddell .. B 

Toront $1 

As its title indicates this is a study of 
our Constitution written rather for the 
ordinary reader than for the constitu 
tional lawyer. Additional interest is given 
by the comparison made between our 
form of government and that of the 
United States. 


Gundy 


Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. By H. J 
Laski Oxford University Pre $2.50 
A historical discussion of the nature 
of the State in the light of certain great 
events in the nineteenth century. It dis 
cusses the political views of men like 
Newman and Manning, Bismarck and De 
Maistre. 
The Irresponsible Five: 
William H Moore 
& Stewart cents 


A New Family Compact 
MeClelland Goodchild 


A statement on the recent report of the 
Commission on the Railway 
Canada. 


Problem in 


LITERATURE. 
My Unknown Chum. ““Aguecheek"’) Ss. B 
Gundy, Toronto. $1.50 


All who love 


music will find 


literature, travel, art, 
“My Unknown Chum” a 
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good chum. It is something of a blend of 
Charles Lamb and Washington Irving. 


4 Erowhon. Samue! Butler Wm. Briggs $1 
¢ A satirical fantasy in which Butler- 


somewhat after the style of Swift, but 
with far greater kindness—holds up to 
sly ridicule many of the foibles of his 
time. Butler died about 1904. 


Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young 
Friend. $y Edward W Emersor Thoma 
Allen $1.2 





These recollections by a son of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson present a picture of the 
great poet-naturalist that could have 
come from no other source. During their 
entire childhood Thoreau was an older 
brother to the Emerson children To 
* them he showed his real self and they 
came to know him as no one else ever has. 


Through the Year With Thoreau. Edited ar 
illustrated by Herbert W. Gle " 
Aller $3.00 


Passages from Thoreau’s writings de 
scriptive of New England nature in the 
ah four seasons of the year, illustrated from 
Mr. Gleason’s unique collection of Con 

cord photographs. The book is prefaced 
by an appreciation of Thoreau as an ob 


3 server of nature and a descriptive writer. 
TRAVEL. 

z Thirty Years in the Canadian North-West. Reé 

B James Woodsworth, D.D McClelland, Good- 

% child and Stewart. $1.50 

& Canada the Spellbinder. By Lilian Whiting 

¢ M. Dent & Sons $2.00 

5 Miss Lillian Whiting has augmented 


! 


her already numerous and always enter- 
taining records of travel with “Canada 
the Spellbinder,” in which we learn not 
only her impressions of Canada as it 
strikes an American woman of wide sym- 
pathies and keen insight, but also many 
~ points of historical interest usually over- 

looked by the mere superficial observer. 
This book is a series of graphic pen pic- 
tures ably seconded by good illustrations 
of places and scenery. 

Opening with a brief treatise on the 
early history of the Dominion the writer 
goes on to introduce us to some of Can- 
ada’s great men—those vital forces who 
contributed so largely to her development. 
Next, passing through the provinces from 
east to west she proceeds to give us her 
impressions. 

Those who found enjoyment in “The 
Lure of London,” “Paris the Beautiful,’ 
and other works by the same observer, 
will not be disappointed in this latest 
fruit of her pen. 


Russia in 1916. By Stephen Graham Cassell & 





_ Co. $1.25 

j A book of impressions gather during 
the author’s travels in Russia in the sum- 

; mer and autumn of 1916. He describes 

. the war life of Russia and draws parallels 

My between the Russia of 1916 and Russia 


he had previously known it. 


With Kitchener in Cairo. By Sydney A. Moseley 
Cassell & Co $1.50 
Throws a new light on the methods of 
Government in Egypt, which it criticizes 
and for this reason the original manu- 
script was suppressed and confiscated. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Life of James J. Hill. Joseph Gilpin Pyle 
McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart $5.00 





This human and inspiring story of the 
greatest constructive railroad genius of 
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 aenbeigee COLUMBIA, Washington and Oregon invite you to holiday out 
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We Need Your Spare Time 


Let us show you the way to increase your income to any extent you desire. If your present 
alary isn’t quite sufficient to take care of “extra summer needs,” our plan will provide 
the money for them It will also furnish the funds for vacation expenses 

The best part of our money-making plan is, no time ts needed, only what you can spare 
from your regular employment. It interferes in no way with business or pleasure, but fits 
in as a “money maker” into spare-time moments. Work it an hour now and then and 
the cash results. will surprise you 

Now is just the time to start—the days are long—and are getting longer 

evenings and spare time into cash by becoming our district representative 


Full particulars, without obligation, free on request. 
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the age, is here told for the first time ‘in 

its complete authorized form. 

My Reminiscences. By Sir George Reid . Cassell 
& Co. $4.00. 

These reminiscences give us graphic 
pictures from the inner side of the politi- 
cal and administrative machine. From 
“Very Junior” Clerk to Premier of Aus- 
tralia seems a big step. Sir George’s per- 
sonal experiences will be a source of in- 
spiration and guidance to those who are 
fighting to make a career that is worth 
while. 

Winnowed Memories. By Sir Evelyn Wood. Cas- 
sell & Co. $4.00. 

The winnowings of a well stocked mind 
—stories, humorous and serious, all of 
interest. It is a book that can be opened 
at any page with the certainty of finding 
something that will arrest the attention. 
The Tragedy of a Throne. By Hildegard Eben- 

thal. Cassell & Co. $3.00. 

This unvarnished tale of Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria furnishes confirmation of Rus- 
sia’s unprincipled ambition. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
God, the Invisible King. H. G. Wells. MacMil- 
lan Co. $1.25. 

The spiritual and inevitable sequel of 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” It is 
a belief in a personal God which sees Him 
also as the purpose of the human race. 
Thoughts on Religion at the Front. Rev. Neville 

S. Talbot. MacMillan Co. $75c 

The author is Assistant Chaplain-Gen- 

eral. 


Jewish Philanthropy. Norris D. Bogen Mac- 
Millan Co. $2.00. 

Every Jewish organization of impert- 
ance is here described. The book is an 
attempt to meet the demand on the part 
of those who are engaged in or interested 
in Jewish social service. 


Virgil C. Hart: Missionary Statesman. FE. I. 
Hart, D.D. McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 
$1.50. 

An intimate biography of the great 
missionary who “opened up” the vast 
field of Central China to Christian influ- 
ence and teachings. A personal record by 
his son. 


Aesthetic Criticism in Canada: Its Aims, Methods 
and Status. J. D. Logan, M.A., Ph.D. (Har- 
vard). McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 25c. 

The Outlook for Religion. By W. A. Orchard, 
D.D. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Orchard essays a forecast of things 
as they will be after the war. The ordin- 
ary man will find here plenty of food for 
thought and a book that will make a deep 
impression on all who are interested in 
religion and churches. 


Personality. Rabindranath Tagore MacMillan 


Co. $1.35. 

Lectures delivered by this author while 
in the United States. 

What Think Ye of Christ? Rev. C. E. Raven 

MacMillan Co. $1.50. 

Lectures on the Incarnation and its 
interpretation in terms of modern 
thought. 

Fairhope. Edgar D. Jones MacMillan Co. $1.25 

The annals of a country church in 
Northern Kentucky. 


POETRY. 
Poems. Ralph Hodgson. MacMillan Co. The 
A collection of poems including the 
Song of Honour and The Bull, together 
with other equally unusual and notable 
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pieces. Mr. Hodgson has been awarded 

the Edward de Polignac prize. 

The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Ed- 
mond Gosse. MacMillan Co. $3.50. 
Contains much new information as to 

Swinburne’s career and work, which has 

recently come to light. 

in War Time: Poems. By May Wedderburn Can- 
nan Oxford University Press $1.00 
These poems inspired by friendship for 

one who went to the war show great pro- 

mise. . 


SCIENCE. 

The Street of Ink. By H. Simonis Cassell & 

Co 
A history of journalism which takes the 
reader through the “Street of Ink” (Fleet 
Street) and introduces him to the great 
newspaper proprietors and journalists 
from whom is gathered intimate and 
often unknown details of their papers. 
The Borderlands of Science. By A. T. Schofield 

M.D. Cassell @ Co. $1.50 

Dr. Schofield here attempts the novel 
task of presenting within the compass of 
a single volume all that constitutes the 
borderland of every science. 


The Captain of 


The Nation’s Health. By Sir Malcolm Morris 
Fe FS Cassell & Co $1.00 
A treatise in simple, lucid language on 
the nature and treatment of venereal dis- 
ease which, particularly since the war, the 
Government has been making energetic 
efforts to stamp out. 
An Introduction to a Biology, and Other Papers 
By A. D. Darbyshire Cassell & Co $2.2 
The death of this author whilst under 
roing training as a soldier was a severe 
loss to scientific research. The scheme of 
this volume is best set forth in the 
author’s own words: “This book is ad 
dressed to all those who are curtous 
about the meaning of life.” The reader 
is offered “certain preliminary considera- 
tions which . . effect a clearing 
ground upon which the foundations of a 
biology may some day be laid.” 


Psychical Investigations By J Arthur Hi 

Cassell & Co. $1.50 

After diseussing immortality the 
author presents a number of incidents con 
nective with sittings with a remarkabie 
“medium.” He makes it clear that the 
evidence thus obtained has led him from 
complete agnosticism to belief that 
human personality survives bodily death 
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Continued from page 37 


Oh, and I can tell you other things! For 
instance———” 

“No! No!—don’t!” Mrs. Gifford cried 
out, while her cheeks flamed confirmatory 
shame. 

Sedley Brown stared at her, mildly sus- 
picious and mildly jealous. 

“Well, I guess I know what I don’t 
know,” Captain Decker bragged. “Things 
outside my experience. I’ve delivered the 
goods, ain’t I?” 

“You have no right——” Patty began 
indignantly and brokenly. “Besides you 
don’t know. You can’t know.” 

“And as for you, young lady, there are 
things I know that would make you blush 
worse than your mother. Shall I tell them 
a certain mark——” 

“No! No! No!” Patty entreated. 

“Huh!” Captain Decker shrugged his 
shoulders, shifting his gaze from one mor- 
tified woman to the other. “I guess I’m 
some psychologist. I know lots of things 
outside my experience.” 

“Why don’t you tell me something about 
myself?” Temple Harrison challenged, 
out of pity for Patty and her mother. 

“IT don’t know anything about you,” was 
the answer. “Maybe, I’m not interested.” 

Afterwards, in a secluded corner on 
deck, Harrison told Patty that the whole 
thing was impossible. 

‘But mother had the mole,” she replied. 

“I am firmly convinced of telepathy,” 
was Mrs. Gifford’s judgment. “But, oh, 
that terrible man! I shall not dare think 
any thought in his presence. He is able 
to read my mind like a book.” 

“IT don’t know what to believe,” said 
Sedley Brown. “It is all very strange, I 
am sure, and I should like to see it cleared 


” 


up. 


H IS WISH was destined to be quickly 
gratified. That afternoon Captain 
Decker caught Willie smoking a cigarette 
in the sail locker and promptly rope’s 
ended him. Then he sent him aloft in a 
bosun’s chair to tar down the main rig- 





ging. By this time the skipper was in a 
nasty temper. He scared the two maids 
to the verge of hysteria, bullied Peyton 
into a semi-comatose condition of yam 
mering apology for existing, cursed the 
cabin-boy, went for’ard to the galley and 
thrashed the cook among his pots and 
pans and, returning to the poop, flew into 
a proper sea-rage with Flat-Nose Russ 
The cowed mariner muttered and mum- 
bled excuses, and cowered away each time 
the skipper, pacing the deck like a wild 
animal, passed him 

The survivors of the Mingalia were 
compelled to listen to this tirade. There 
was no escaping it by going below, for the 
skippers vorce penetrated everywhere. Be- 
sides, they had tried that in previous out 
bursts, and by so doing, had only suc- 
ceeded in arousing greater ire in Captain 
Decker. Sedley Brown stood in a pas- 
sively protecting attitude beside Mrs 
Gifford, who was seated in a canvas deck 
chair. Patty and Temple Harrison had 
drawn close together, and he was holding 
her hand. And still Captain Decker raged 
and roared up and down 

It was Harrison who saw the whole ex 
tent of what happened. Chancing to 
glance aloft at Willie swaying airily in 
his bosun’s chair, Harrison was amazed 
at the ferocious hatred that contorted that 
mild youth’s face 

From the bosun’s chair was suspended 
a tar pot. As Harrison watched, Willie 
wrapped his legs about the shrouds and, 
both hands free, proceded to untie the tar 
pot. Holding it in his hand, he waited 
Captain Decker was pacing to and fro 
beneath him. Harrison saw the youth 
poise the tar pot, time the Captain's 
stride, and let go 


W ITHOUT turning over, bottom 


downward, the pot struck Captain 
Decker’s head. He immediately sat down 
on the deck. None of the tar fell on him 
The pot struck his head so squarely that 
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it bounced off and spilled on the deck. 
Mrs. Gifford, a vision of violent death for 
her youngest son strong upon her, 
screamed and fainted. Patty likewise 
screamed, and was caught about the waist 
by Harrison. No one moved or spoke. All 
gazed upon Captain Decker. 


E STILL sat on the deck, stupidly 

looking at his hands. On his face 
was painted a curious disgust. He did 
not like his hands. He tried to get away 
from them, to fling them from him. Fail 
ing this, as in a dream, he contemplated 
them. He rubbed them together, and into 
his eyes sprang astonishment, in that sen- 
sation told him that they belonged to him 
He stared at his clothes, and about him at 
those who looked on. 

“What’ll I do with the boy, sir?” asked 
Flat-Nose Russ, hovering solicitously 
near 

Captain Decker looked at his mate and 
shrank away. 

He strove to speak, and seemed to fail 
to manipulate his voice 

“What boy? What?” he managed to 
articulate at last in tones of modulated 
huskiness unlike anything they had ever 
heard from his lips. He gazed at the mate 
long and wonderingly. “Who are you? 
Please go away. Will you call the police 
Something terrible has happened to me.” 

Aloft, terror-stricken Willie Gifford 
peered down. The big mate, perplexed. 
could only stare and sway to the roll of 
the schooner. All stared—even the man 
at the wheel, whose expressionless face 
was belied by the eager curiosity in his 
eyes. 

“Something terrible has happened,” 
Captain Decker repeated, his voice husk- 
ily plaintive. 

He started to get to his feet, and shrank 
away from the mate who helped him. He 
staggered to the rail and held on to the 
shrouds, looking m bewilderment at the 
trade-wind sea. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Gifford arose 
from her chair, supported by Sedley 
Brown’s arm around her waist. The skip- 
per looked at him and started 

“Why, Sedley,” he said. “It is you. 
But what has happened? You look so old. 
Have you been sick?” His eyes passed on 
to Mrs. Gifford. “Amelia!” he cried. The 
arm around her waist seemed to excite 
him. “Sedley, are you aware of what you 
are doing? That is my wife. Kindly 
remove your arm. Amelia, I—I am sur- 
prised.” 

He stepped toward her; but she cowered 
away. 

“Oh, that terrible man!” she sobbed, 
and hid her face against Sedley Brown's 
shoulder. 

“Amelia!—what is the 
skipper pleaded warmly. “Sedley, please 
remove your arm from my wife. You 
will make me very angry.” 

Patty was the first to divine the situa- 
tion. 

“Father!” she exclaimed. “Oh. father! 
And we all thought you were dead!”’ 

“Dead? Fiddlesticks! I don’t know 
you. away. I am not your father, 
young woman. I wish to know “a 


matter?” the 


Go 


| UT HERE the skipper again caught 
sight of his hands and tried to fling 

them from him. 
“Mother don’t 


ov 


you. understand 
Mrs. Gitford’s side. 
him! Speak to 


Patty was now by 
7s 
him!” 

Mrs. Gifford stole a shuddering look. 


father? Look at 
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Captain Decker was running the tips of 
his fingers over his face. 

“Seth — is it you?” she murmured, 
faintly. 

“What silliness!’ the skipper retorteil. 
“Of course, it is I. But my face, my beard 

what has happened. I am smooth 
shaven. Amelia, tell me. Who 
is this young woman? Sedley, for the 
third time I ask you to remove your arm.” 

“Seth! Bless me, it is Seth.” Sedley 
Brown advanced to shake hands. Then 
he staggered away to the cabin wall, 
against which he leaned. 

“But why are we out sailing?” Mr. Gif- 
ford complained. He iooked about, and 
his eyes lighted on Flat-Nose Russ. “If 
you are the captain, sir, it will be best 
for you to put your vessel about at once 
and return to San Francisco. Oh, I know! 
I am beginning to remember. It was an 
outrage. The police must investigate’ at 
once. Last night I was set upon. 
I was clubbed on the head repeatedly. It’s 
a mercy my skull wasn’t broken.” He 
gingerly felt his head until he encountered 
the welt raised by the tar pot. “There! 
It is badly swollen. It was at half past 
eleven, last night. ie 

“Listen,” Patty pleaded. “It was not 
last night. It was eighteen years ago. I 
am your little Patty. Don’t you remem- 
ber her? I am grown up, of course. 
Mother, why don’t you kiss him? Father, 
kiss her!” 

Mrs. Gifford recoiled; nor did Seth Gif- 
ford take advantage of the invitation. 


The 
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Again he tried to fling his unrecognizable 
hands from him. 

“TIT . . . IT need a bath,” he muttered, 
then tottered to the edge of the cabin and 
sat down. “Oh, dear, oh, dear!” he moaned 
and burst into tears. 


IX. 


i lage emt you know he’s the same 
Seth—not changed a particle in 
all that time,”’ Mrs. Gifford announced. 

She had just come on deck and joined 
the others in the morning cool. 

‘But he makes me feel so elderly,”’ she 
went on. “He has stood still. He is all 
those years younger.” 

“I feel as though I had witnessed a 
murder,” said Temple Harrison. 

“T don’t see why,” Patty objected. 

“I do. What has become of Captain 
Decker? He is dead, isn’t he?” 

“There is no corpse,” she said. “Cap- 
tain Bill Decker has merely gone into the 
silence that father occupied for eighteen 
years.” 

“And I hope, I most fervently hope, 
that Captain Bill Decker stays there,” was 
Sedley Brown’s contribution. 

“Tt is very strange,” said Patty. 

“A miracle,” Mrs. Gifford added. 

““Me—lI did it—with my little tar pot,” 
said Willie, brazenly puffing a cigarette 
to windward of his mother. 

All turned to regard the miracle, who 
was standing by the lee rigging, gazing 
seaward and unconsciously striving to 
fling overboard his dirt-grimed hands. 


Draft 


Continued from page 41. 


big city, and the war, but he was not his 
usual cheery, chatty self. 

“You saw Peter Grant?” asked mother 
as we sat at table. 

“No, I did not see him,” he replied. 
“He was not in New York. I went to his 
address, and found it was the home of a 
distant relative of his. There I learned 
that Peter had joined the Union Army, 
and was with General Grant in the ad- 
vance on Richmond. He did not wish 
Afinie to know he was a soldier, and his 
letters were just forwarded from New 
York.” 

The news was startling, stunning. I 
thought what a grand soldier Peter would 
make, and pictured him in the blue uni- 
form. 

“He is safe and well?” asked mother, 
fearing, because of what she read in 
father’s face. 

“The last heard of him was that he 
had been in the Wilderness battles in 
May,” he answered. “A month later his 
regiment was cut to pieces in an attack 
on Lee’s entrenchments at Cold Harbor. 
The Union troops were repulsed, losing 
eight thousand men in twenty minutes. 
It is feared he perished in that fearful 
slaughter.” 

“Poor, poor, dear Annie!” 
mother, the tears falling fast. 


sobbed 


E ROSE sadly in the morning to 

face the day’s heavy task. While 
we were at breakfast we saw her boat 
coming swiftly across, as it had come 
daily for the week past, to see if father 
were back. She knew something was 
wrong as soon as she saw him. She 
leaned back against the wall, the color 


fading from her face, her hand on her 
breast. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” she whispered. 
“You have ill news for me—of Peter?” 

Mother folded her arms about the girl, 
trying to comfort her, while father told 
the evil tidings. 

“Why? Why?” she cried. “He was not 
an American.” 

“There are many Canadians with the 
North, dear,” said father very gently. 

She stared at him for some moments, 
without speaking, then the truth came 
swiftly to her, in all its fulness of terrible 
detail. She gently put mother aside. 

“The money! That awful fortune! 
The draft!” she moaned. “It was not the 
fortune that came. It was the price of 
my man’s life. He sold himself-—to death 
—for me—for me!” A strange icy calm 
had come over her, more terrible than 
the wildest passion. “Tell me!” she said. 
“Tell me everything.” 

“He was paid fifteen hundred dollars 
to take a drafted man’s place. The man 
was Dransfield,” said father. 

“Dransfield! A man like my Peter to 
die for such as he,” she moaned in agony 
of soul. 


\ 7 E TRIED to keep her but she would 

not stay. I could not bear the 
thought of her all alone in that quiet 
house of memories—the place that had 
cost her father’s life, and now that of her 
lover. So I, followed her over, after a 


little time. She was sitting in the parlor, 
at the little round table, her head on her 
arms. I was afraid to go in, now that I 
had come, thinking she might wish to be 





alone, but she had heard me, and looked 
up. 

“I came to see if I could help you in 
any way, Annie,” I said. Then as I looked 
at the hopeless face, I felt that I must 
comfort her in some way. 

“I don’t believe Peter’s dead,” I de 
clared with a confidence I did not feel. 


“You don’t believe .’ she said, then 


paused. 

“No, I don’t, and I won't,” I asserted 
“TI believe if he was dead, you would have 
known it. He loved you so dear, Annie, 
that his spirit would have come to com- 
fort you in your lone sorrow 

“Loved me dear!” she cried. ‘So dear, 
as to go down to death that I might be 
saved from sorrow and unhappiness, as 
he thought. Oh!” She rose to her feet. 
“T hate the house, and the farm, and most 
of all I hate myself. If I hadn't been so 
wilful, so selfish, wanting to keep the 
place! And now I have the place, bought 
with blood, the blood of my best and dear 
est: But you don’t.think he’s dead, Char 
lie? God bless you for the tiny ray of 
hope you bring me.” And for the first 
time since the ill news came she began to 
weep. 


A ND THE weeks and 
4 She seemed like a tall, fair lily. 
Folks wondered that she wore no black, 
and was so silent over her grief. Some- 
times she would whisper to me when we 
were alone: 

“T haven’t seen his spirit yet, Charlie!” 
And it gave her hope. Winter fell, a 
hard, bitter season. Most days I walked 
over the ice to see her, and often she came 
to the house. One day, just after the 
turn of the year, she seemed brighter, 
happier. 

“T haven’t seen his spirit yet,” she said 
to me, “but last night I heard him call. 
It was plain as plain could be. I was 
sitting in the parlor, and so clear was 
the voice that I ran to the door, and looked 
out into the white, frosty moonlight, and 
called back, but he did not come. I! 
know he’s alive, somewhere.” 

She was so confident that mother was 
the more anxious about her, fearing the 
girl’s mind was giving way under the 
load. She begged Annie to stay a few 
days with us, but she would not. He 
might be out there, in the frosty night, 
calling her again, and she must be there 
to answer.” 

And spring came again, bringing the 
news of the fali of Richmond, and Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox. The war was 
over. Peace had come 


nonths went by. 


FEW days later I went over to the 
‘ Harland place. The house was 
locked up. A lad from a neighbor’s farm 
was in the stable, and he told me Annie 
had taken a long journey and had hired 
him to care for the stock while she was 
away. There was a note for father, and 
one for me left with the lad. They told 
us she had gone to New York. She had 
heard him call again, and he needed her 
He was hurt and weak and helpless and 
longed for her so much, so she must go. 
First she would seek New York, where his 
relatives were, and, if unsuccessful there, 
she would go elsewhere, searching until 
she found him. We were terribly anxious, 
and father wrote to Peter’s friends, and 
found that she had reached them, and had 
gone South on her search. 
Spring drew on to summer, and one 
evening we were sitting on the vergndah 
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CANADA’S MAGAZINES 


Do you appreciate what they mean 
to you---and to Canada 


[* the upbuilding of Canada as a 
nation— 


In unifying the thought, interests, 
sympathies, desires and ideals of its 
scattered population, and in stimulating 
progress, particularly in our social and 
commercial life— 


Do you realize the importance of 
Canada’s magazines? 


They provide the one medium of 
communication with a purely national 
appeal—they are the one means of 
education, inspiration, entertainment, 
welcomed equally in the homes of the 
proudest millionaire and the humblest 
workingman or farme1. In hundreds of 
thousands of Canada’s homes in city, 
town, village and on isolated farms they 
find a welcome with every member of 
the family, providing education in its 
most attractive form, stimulating 
thought, broadening the outlook, mak- 
ing leisure hours more enjovable, tell- 
ing about the things said or done or 
made in other parts of Canada, bringing 
from far and near the ideas that im- 
prove the mind, the home and the 
person. 


They are bound to be the factor 
which more than anything else will 
serve to knit Canada together and 
nationalize the interests and desires of 
her people. 


It is to magazines that people look tu 
bring them in touch with the world out- 
side their local circles. 

No longer does the ‘‘country cousin”’ 
feel out of place in the city. He knows 
what’s going on, reads the same, wears 
the same, eats the same—because he 
keeps in touch through the magazines. 

Magazines prove a most important 
factor, too, in nationalizing much of the 
country’s commerce. They make the 
goods of the manufacturer here knuwn 
to consumers everywhere, with the 
gréatest economy of time and expense. 
The acquaintance with the country’s 
best products thus cultivated widens 
the market in which consumers buy, 
just as it nationalizes the market in 
which the maker ean sell. They are 
truly the shop-window of the nation. 

What hours and days of work and 
worry have been saved the housewife 
by the appliances, foods, methods which 
have been made known to her through 
magazine advertising 

The stvles she wears, the foods, appliances, 
furnishings, apparel she buys—are not her 
preferet ces largely dictated by the acquaint- 
anees she has made through the magazines? 

Look in any store window anywhere. ‘The 
goods most’'ecommonly displayed—because they 
are most in demand—are the brands which 
have become known to that merchant’s cus- 
tomers through magazine advertising. These 
facts are worth remembering. 


Magazines are THE national medium 
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of the old house, just where we are sit- 
ting now, when we heard a team rattle 
into the yard. We went round to see 
who it might be, and there was Annie, 
helping down a tall, thin, very weak man, 
across whose face was a wide slash, just 
healed. As he walked, leaning heavily on 
her strong young arm, his left leg dragged 
pitifully. It was not easy at first glance, 
to recognize the stalwart, handsome High- 
lander in the lame-scarred wreck that had 
come back. 

But the roses had returned to Annie’s 
cheeks, there were smiles again on her 
lips, her eyes were softer, deeper than 
before. And she told of her search, and 
the finding of Peter at last in a sweltering 
Southern prison hospital, too weak to take 
the liberty that had come. 

“Annie Harland, you wonderful girl!” 
cried mother. 

“Annie Grant, Mrs. Bateman, please,” 
she answered with a smiling bow. 

We wanted them to stay, but they 
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longed for their own home, the dearly 
purchased house on the lakeside. Mine 
was the honor of rowing them across. I 
can see them now, walking in arn evening-~ 
light, such as this, over the trim little 
grass plot, his arm about her, and her’s 
round him, and the poor, crippled leg, 
dragging as he went. 


ATER they sold the place and went 

away. Annie never cared for it 
again, knowing the awful price it had 
cost. Peter was ordained, and called to 
a Church in the west. Five years ago he 
brought Annie back. She lies yonder on 
the hillside, in the maple-fringed ceme- 
tery. And when he brought her, he 
stayed here. There were always just the 
two of them. They never had any child- 
ren. His errand to-night was to her 
graveside. Summer or winter, rain or 
shine, he goes. He will stay here waiting, 
until the day dawns when Annie comes 
seeking him again, to guide him home. 


The Dangers Ahead 


Continued from page 14 


plan of campaign. This has given the 
Germans time to prepare. In the early 
months of the war we controlled the sea 
and the Germans the land. To-day the 
positions are reversed. On water, the in- 
itiative rests with the Germans, all be- 
cause of our incompetent politicians. 
That we have not been defeated, we have 
to thank the splendid tactics of the fight- 
ing units, not the strategy of the politi- 
cal chiefs at the admiralty. If the fight- 
ing units break, the British Empire is 


doomed. New enemies will arise. In 
Canada, we will be attacked on both 
coasts, Eastern Canada will become a 


German colony and Canada and the 
United States will be taxed, for genera- 
tions to come, to pay the war costs. This 
is not a sensational story. It is in the 
realm of practical politics to-day. 


F WE do not want these things to 

happen, it is absolutely necessary that 
we exert ourselves to the limit of our 
capacity. The outcome may depend upon 
the last reinforcement of men or cargo of 
grain, we are able to place in Europe. 

Two things we must do. Reorganize our 
Governments—Imperial and Colonia]l— 
filling the important cabinet places with 
the ablest of our tried executives, regard- 
less of politics. For the present and future 
of Canada, we must now have the biggest 
men we can get at the head in our de- 
partments of Agriculture, Trade, Labor 
and Immigration and, in conjunction with 
these and the other Ministers, the country 
must be thoroughly organized on the 
lines now being worked out in the United 
States. The first step President Wilson 
took, was to organize the country on a 
business basis. He called in the big lead- 
ers in fitiance, business, labor, agriculture, 
transportation. To-day hundreds of these 
men are giving all their time, free of 
charge, to public affairs. With some few 
exceptions, our Imperial affairs are in the 
hands of the idle rich and professional 
politicians, who are utterly incompetent 
to deal with the big problems. Not only 
that, but a powerful and unfortunate in- 
fluence has been exerted by a little group 
of women in London. Appalling loss of 
lives and money is directly traceable to 
this state of affairs. 

Tn Canada we still have a cabinet, made 


up of most charming, high-principled 
politicians, but most of them utterly un- 
fitted for the positions they fl!. Their 
incompetence has been a drag on pro- 
gress. It is said that Sir Robert Borden 
lacks initiative and energy; but no great 
business or military leader can do things, 
when he is compelled to leave his most 
important work in the hands of helpless 
incompetents. Our political system com- 
pels him to accept as his heads of depart- 
ments some men who are simply orators, 
wire pullers, petty politicians. They fill 
business jobs, but they know nothing of 
practical business. The Premier is not 
allowed to select the best men in the coun- 
try, as is the President of the United 
States. 

Sir George Foster is one of the most 
delightful speakers on the Continent— 
and long may he live to represent Toronto 
in the House—but in practical business, 
he is a child. Yet he is our Minister of 
Trade. That is, he has to promote the 
sale of Canadian products. He is the 
Sales Manager of Canada. As an orator, 
working for a Lecture Bureau, he could 
be a brilliant success and command 
$20,000 a year. As a salesman, he could 
not develop the sales of a corner candy 
store or earn $10 a week as a retail sales- 
man. 

One of the most charming men in Par- 
liament is the Minister of Agriculture. 
He is a gentleman farmer. An English 
college-bred man, and a most delightful 
companion. Increasing our farm produc- 
tion is more important than increasing 
our army in France—and maintain our 
army we must. The need of greater pro- 
duction has been dinned into Mr. Burrell’s 
ears for nearly three years. The Prime 
Minister has impressed him with the 
necessities of the situation. He conscien- 
tiously tried to do his duty, but his train- 
ing and disposition render him helpless 
in a great emergency. He is worse, be- 
cause the country depended upon him, 
and he has failed. The cry was for wheat, 


and more wheat, yet the 1917 crop, ac- 
cording to figures recently published, is 
1,446,750 acres less, than in 1916. We are 
told that Mr. Burrell made speeches and 
issued bulletins to the farmers; and what 
more could a Cabinet Minister do! The 





Financial Post has been telling him, since 
the Autumn of 1914, what to do, and how 
to do it. Let us see what has been done 
by capable men under similar circum- 
stances. When Lloyd George came into 
power last December, he found things bad 
enough, but not as bad, in England, as 
they are in Canada. Their 1917 crop was 
250,000 acres short. Lloyd George had 
stronger national support, than we are 
giving Sir Robert Borden, and he kicked 
out the Burrells of the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Department. He put in good execu- 
tives. By tremendous efforts, such as 
ploughing at night, they succeeded in 
making up the loss, and getting an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 acres. And this with 
a shortage of labor. But the new Min- 
ister did not stop there, as did Mr. Bur- 
rell, when, under the Premier’s spur, he 
increased the 1915 acreage. Mr. Pro- 
thero at once made plans for the 1918 
crop, which will provide an increase of 
3,000,000 acres, which Lloyd-George tells 
us will make Britain self-supporting. 
Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agricul- 
ture for Alberta, says it is quite possible, 
vet, for us to increase the Western Can- 
ada wheat by 5,000,000 acres in 1918. 

Viewing these happenings in England 
from a purely selfish Canadian stand- 
point, our political system is mighty bad 
business for the country. Through no 
fault of his, a quiet, retiring, little gentle- 
man of unblemished character, with no 
business experience aptitude, or inclina- 
tion is compelled to assume the duties of a 
great business executive. This system has 
produced a man who has failed. Our sys- 
tem says, a Cabinet Minister must be one 
who can get the votes from his district for 
his party, or he must belong to a particu- 
lar church, or be a noisy labor agitator. 
We do not produce the wheat. We subject 
our armies to the danger of starvation. 
We compel our best customer, Britain, to 
look for supplies elsewhere. She does fool 
things in the Dardanelles, to bring wheat 
from our greatest competitor, Russia. We 
force our best customer to produce for 
herself, and in future she will not need 
Canadian wheat. Our system thus cuts 
off one of the most important sources of 
our national development and wealth. 

Our system actually discourages good 
men. N. W. Rowell is leader of the On- 
tario Liberals. He is a lawyer and his 
advice and assistance have been sought 
by the big corporations. Corporations do 
not employ any but the best brains and 
ability. They are hunting for them all 
the time. Therefore, Mr. Rowell must 
be “a man worth while”; just the kind of 
man needed, at this time, in public life. 
Some of the Liberals thought so and his 
name was suggested. Instantly the cry, 
all along the party ranks, “He won’t do. 
He has worked for corporations. He will 
prejudice the party among the voters.” 
It is the party, the system, not the best 
interests of the country all the time. 

I trust, that, in this hurriedly written 
article, I have been able to make clear 
that everything is not going well; that 
things cannot go well, until we reorganize 
our National Government. Pin-headed 
demagogues are talking of conscripting 
wealth; as if that would settle our 
troubles. Wealth conscription, for this, 
and for the next, generation is here now 
It is unavoidable. It is conscription of 
brains—the sane, brainy men and women 
of the country, we need, and must have, 
if we would win this war, and save 
something from the debris. 
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oo hours later, within the pre 


cincts of his private office, Mr. Rich A x 
ardy Hardy reached for the 'phone in re s KS 
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sponse to a ring \ KC! 
“Yes?” he snapped. “Tell her |: 4 rf 
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the President? That is different. Send Y 
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her in at once.” > 

“That will do Miss McAdam,” he said, | bs 
replacing the receiver on the hook and | § x 
nodding to an alert spinster who sat | \ & 
opposite his desk, note book and pencil | 7 
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in hand. “Get your enclosures for Smith 
Bros. from Henderson and see that my 
figures for Westinghouse are checked by cs 
Mr. Burns before you write them.” 

Miss McAdam placed the pencil in her 


severely arranged coiffure and closed the L. U > D . . G h 
mate heal ue chten of haw wiles ahice. et Us Vesign a Greenhouse - 
waist and black skirt had been gone less a r 
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1 exceptional feature in this subject is its twelve-sided palm house 


than half a minute when Miss Winnifred 
Middleton entered upon the scene, all 
blushes and demure daintiness. The con- 





























trast was startling. “< Saat ; . 
“Have a chair, Miss——” Mr. Hardy | Let us design one that will fit ever, with the palm house, is a 
rose as he spoke. irs attractively Into vour chosen loca- special arrangement 
*“Holborne, Helen Holborne,” said Win- ~ tion and meet in the most practi- With an idea of savine vou 
“o. at} » ehair ‘ > > > ? . ~ , 
nifred, taking the chair but a minute be- | cal Way, your own requirements. needless expenditures, we alwavs 
b fore occupied by Miss McAdam. ‘‘Would ~ ea ; Lar hl oad: ; ’ 
you read this letter, please?” She handed | & Such special designs need not Where possible, suggest this Way of 
y¢ ; © r ‘vie : 
him her father’s note. ae add anv great extra expense, as we Securing a special design, 
fe))) " ° — ' 
— - s = ‘ahp often arr: ve | » sO as lise o1yes "Ou ¢ = et ’ . t 
E TOOK it and quickly read its con- 25) a _ tp inge them “g is WO US It Btves ¥ ua di une Ive treat 
tents—not so quickly, though, that | Re stock subjects, grouped in a vary- ment at a nominal price. 
o Winnifred did not take in the strong, in- | Ing Combination, Our Greenhouse Booklet No. 
telligent face and the dark hair that actu- | For example, the large houses 122 vou are welcome to. At vour 
ally struggled into curls in a couple, of 4 ae _ * . : , + a 
places. She was just debating whether On) either ~ide of the paim house suggestion a representative will 
/ 4 } 17 
or not she would pronounce him hand- above; as well as the small con- gladly call 
some when he reached for a rubber stamp, necting ones. are stock subjects. For over one-half a century we 
pressed it on the letter and tossed the Phe distinctive combination, how- have been building greenhouses. 
epistle into a basket. 
“The hours here are from nine to five- 
thirty,” he said. ‘“*An hour and a quarter 
off for lunch. How is your spelling?” 
“Nothing to write home about,” she ord re) 
answered, slangily nervous. ° 
“Mr. Middleton Says you can do short LIMITED, OF CANADA. 
hand and typewriting. 
“Y-es, in a sort of a way.” GREENHOUSES DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS ©) 
“IT see. No previous experience?” — ’ aa ai ide at b= 
“N-no—that is, not business experi- Royal bank Bldg., TORONTO. rransportation Bldg.. MONTREAL. 6)! 
ence,” she added in a burst of candor. A Factory—ST. CATHA2INES, ONTARIO. vA 
_. Suggestion of a smile played about his \y @ 
lips, then left as quickly as it had come . NYS NEN SH ’ ‘S 
i a7 0S > a Saeee WO OVO © 2 KONG -YOUDIGICNGNCIONOLESOIS 7 
“In that case your salary will be small ©NOPOK HOMCPON NOVO KOK MOS HOM OO CX © SS); CSBASES 3 
to start,” he said. “We pay here what 
people are worth and would rather pay 
big salaries than small ones.” Meet me at the TULLER for value, service, home comforts 
- Miss Middleton made an almost impe 
ceptible toss of her head. e ofe u r 
‘I should wor—oh, please, pay me a 
nice salary, won't you?” Detroit $tlic ican 
He frowned slightly. . p g 
“Tf you care to come on at seven dol Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car 
lars a week you can begin at once.” he get off at Adams Avenue 
said. She clapped her hands for the ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
: second time that day. 200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Singie, $3.00 Up Doubk 
4 “Oh. goodee!” she cried, “that is so nice 10 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up Double 
of vou.” 100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up Double 
4 : : 100 Rooms, Private Bath, $3.50-$5.00 Single, $4.50 Up Double 
For one brief moment the young man tae : NS ; 
whose face seemed never to change looked TOTAL 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS. All Absolutely Quiet 
genuinely puzzled. Then he frowned. Two Floors-Agents’ Sample Rosme. New Unique Cafes and 
“It is against our policy to employ un- | Cabaret Excellente 
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it To give sweater coats a 





™ : 
i} new lease of life j 
se 

TH Now that sweater coats are getting more expensive, it i 
ome is more than ever desirable that you wash yours with 


+ LUX. Of all things a sweater coat, which is seen 


so much, must be kept soft, fluffy, fleecy and ‘“‘new” 


ss 

Uk in appearance. You can keep yours that way and 5 
5 ‘ wash it again and again if you do this: t 
i Pour boiling water over LUX flakes—pure essence 

' of soap—allowing 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls for every gallon 


ngs of water youuse. Whipintoacreamy lather—a few 
} ; seconds is needed. Then putinthe garment and stir 
at it about. Let it soak until cool enough for your 


Rk 7) SSR 8 © BOLTS 8 ETHOS 6 FUT SS 6 CUE 2 SEE © OLE OES 0 COUR. 8 OU 


Pre 


i hands to squeeze the water out of the coat—the dirt 3 
: just runs away. Rinse in two or three relays of 


tepid water, and hang to dry. 


a ee en ee ey 


ntw: 


Very simple. Anyone can do it—just a few minutes’ 
work and you get a result that the most expert 
French cleaner might well envy. 

LUX won't shrink woollens. Won't hurt any 
fabric or color that pure water can safely touch. 
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Yes! This is Right 


I can always tell 


FEARMAN'’S STAR BRAND 


BREAKFAST BACON 


by the package. Tt is SO appetizing that I alw: ays like 
to have a good supply of it. We all enjoy it so much 
for breakfast. FEARMAN’S is sugar cured under the 
most favorable conditions. It is selected from the 
best stock, and cured by experts. Its delicious, satis 
fying flavor adds zest to the morning meal. 









ask your grocer jor 


When ordering Bacon, 
Fearman's Breakfast Bacon. It w 


F. W. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


ill please you. 
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he said, reaching 
Middle- 
Hello. 


trained stenographers,” 
for the "phone. ‘However, Mr. 
ton wishes it in your case. 


Send Miss McAdam here right away, 
please.” He put the ’phone aside and, 


reaching for a file of papers, intently 
studied their contents. The silence was 
becoming oppressive when the sharp-eyed 
spinster entered the office. 

“Miss McAdam,” said Hardy, looking 
| up, “this is Miss Holborne.” Winnifred 
| smiled with frank friendliness and Miss 
McAdam who, beneath a colorless, angu- 
lar exterior possessed a pleasant enough 
nature, nodded approvingly, being com- 
pletely and instantaneously thawed by the 
witchery of the two violet eyes 

Mr. Hardy sucked at a pencil 

‘Take charge of Miss Holborne,” he 
said, “and show her what is expected. 
She is to be used as an inexperienced 
stenographer. Let me know from time to 
time how she gets on.” 

“But won't I see you any more?” Win- 
nifred’s eyes opened to their widest. 
When a man looked into the full depth of 
Winnifred’s eyes, he was playing fast 





| 
} 
| 
| 


and loose with his peace of mind 
‘That will do for this morning,” he said 
grimly, but not discourteously and turned 
~~ s attention once more to his papers 
iifred rose > and stood beside him 
That will do for this morning,” said 
H: ag or the second time, a faint aon 
mantling his cheeks Relunctantly , Wi 
nifred turned and slowly left the office 
Miss McAdam was about to follow when 
Hardy stopped her. 
“For Heaven's sake!” he said earnest] 


‘Tell her—teach her—that how her.” 
He paused, utterly beater 


“— know,” sa d M ss Mi 


ingly “But, goodness gracious, Mr 
Hardy, isn’t she the sweetest little thing 
you ever laid eyes on? She wen't be here 
long, I tell ye u that.” 

“So much the better,” said Hardy And 


for the first time the General Manager 


and Miss McAdam had dis 


issed some 


thing which had absolutely nothing to do 
with leather. 
Frege the head of the ) il column to 
the foot of : yv ro s rather a start 
ling Ae a Nevertheless, Miss 
Winnifred Middleton made it and sur 
vived From the nane routine of the 
younger smart set she was plar ted in the 
midst of a grim, unimaginative leather 
goods office. She felt somewhat like the 


man from Mars who came to Earth 
According to the law 


s of the best sellers 


she should at once have changed and by 
swift leaps and bounds mounted to the 
top of the commercial ladders and there 


ruled as Czarina of all the leathers. She 
did nothir g of the sort, 
came to the office, incompetent and she 
remained, for a long while, 

Her spelling became no 


however. She 


incompetent 
worse for the 
it was as bad as it 


when she started Her writin 


very good reason that 


could be 


was huge and unwieldy hey typewriting 
woul d have been better if the fractior 


oy ’ " , 
4 iad not been next to the etter “Dp 
The ne ol boy once rescued an envelope 


addressed to 


Mr. ‘,eter Sin son, 


,eterborough, Ont 


Nevertheles she remained absolutely 
confident in her sex charm and she 
dressed for the office staff as though their 

daily grind were a daily reception. The 
| fact that she was almost useless and that 
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her work necessitated such corrections 
from her fellow stenographers that it 
would have been less labor for them to 
have done the work from the beginning, 
did not discompose her in the least. She 
realized that the freckled office boy knew 
more than she did; she must have known 
that her position was kept for her only 
by the patience of the other women who 
hid her deficiencies from Mr. Hardy, but 
it did not stir in her the least desire fo 
efficiency. Many a time, without so much 
as a “good night,” she left Miss McAdam 
seated at the typewriter, re-writing, with 
tired wrinkled fingers, the few letters en 
trusted to Miss Helen Holborne 

Yet—selfish, incompetent and unambiti 
ous as she was—-Winnifred Middleton was 
but a fair example of the system that 
takes a girl from school at sixteen and 
turns her loose in society until she is 
twenty-three or five when she marries 
most of her vivacity gone, her early learn 
ing forgotten, her talents undeveloped 
sans wit, sans charm, sans eve rytl ing 

The problem of the poor must always be 
first, because the poor are the more im 
portant, but, second only to them in im 
portance are the rich, the impossible now 
Some day our educational 
philanthropists must master their natural 
repugnance and invade the music rooms 
where music is never heard and gorgeous 
libraries where books are never opened 
and give the children of the idle rich an 
equal chance with the children of the 
slums 


veau riche 


HREE months passed and it must be 
confessed that Miss Helen Holborne’s 
work improved slightly. She became ab 
solutely accurate in separating “1,” from 
the letter “p,” and was firmly entrencehd 
in the knowledge that leather was not 
spelled “lether.”” Whilst her salary had 
remained at $7 a week she had received a 
small promotion inasmuch as Mr. Hardy 
dictated to her for an hour every day 
explaining that Mr. Middleton had re 
quested him to keep her in sight—dic- 
tated very slowly and very distinctly. She 
managed to get it down in her book by a 
weird combination of shorthand, long- 
hand and mysterious signs of her own 
that seemed to bridge in a bound the gulf 
between Isaac Pitman and the stone age 
During these interviews Mr. Hardy was 
courteously impersonal and, although she 
had never known her low-cut, lace-trim- 
med blue blouse, with the daintiest of 
lockets against the loveliest of throats, to 
cause so little havoc, he remained as im- 
pervious to blue as to mauve, and was as 
indifferent to the lustre of her eyes as he 
was to the shining surface of his mahog 
any desk. With the aid of Miss McAdam 
the letters were written—Winnifred re 
ceiving the assistance as her natural 
rights, Miss McAdam yielding to her 
beauty all the homage and admiration 
that homeliness always pays to perfec 
tion. She never spoke of the office to her 
father and he never questioned her on the 
subject. 


O her, as to all his employees, Hardy 

remained a Sphinx. In vain did 
Winnifred use every artifice of voice and 
gesture to melt his immobile nature. The 
Sphinx retained his secret, and, in exact 
proportion to his inaccessibility, her ad- 
miration for him and her desire to con- 
quer him, increased. He had an imper- 
sonal charm that was most alluring to 
her after the effervescent superfluities 
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A WILSON MOTOR FOR 


THAT BOAT 


In 


Ww 


Canada 


Wilson Motor Co., Walkerville, Ont. 


The best motor and for the 
least money 
will surprise you 
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Our low prices 

Write for 
1 special offer. 
No duty 
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of Hubert Melton, but, though she favored 
him with glances that would have un- 
nerved an iceberg, he either sought refuge 
in a file of papers or thrust the subject of 


leather between them as a first line of 
defence. 

Once, she thought, his armor had been 
pierced. Following a very late party at 
the Golf Club she had pleaded indisposi- 
tion and remained in bed the next day. 
When she returned to the office the suc- 
ceeding morning, Miss McAdam took her 
to one side with almost incoherent ex- 
uberance. 

“What do you think, dearie?” she said. 
“Mr. Hardy asked for you three times 
yesterday. It’s my opinion he’s got a 
crush on you. Three times in one day!” 

“Nonsense,” laughed the fair Miss Hol- 
borne—but her laugh only went up to G 
and then rippled down again. She was 
thinking too seriously to achieve a really 
coloratura effect. 

A moment later Mr. Hardy sent for 
her, and she went to him with the gentle 
demure air of a martyred fairy—it was a 
triumph of stage effects. 

Mr. Hardy looked up. 

“Good morning,” he said, “you sent the 
wrong enclosures to Robinson of Hamil- 
ton last Tuesday. You must try and avoid 
these mistakes. Just take a short note of 
explanation to them.” 

She bit her lip and, suppressing a de- 
sire to hurl the notebook at his head, she 
took the short note of explanation—such 
is the spell of discipline. Forty minutes 
later she rose and started for the door. 

“Are you quite well again, Miss Hol- 
borne?” 

Her heart thumped painfully but she 
turned defiantly on him. 

“Quite well, I thank you, Mr. Hardy,” 
she answered. “And it was so good of 
you to inquire three times yesterday after 
me.” 

He scratched his head and a whimsical 
look came over his countenance. 
“Ye-es,” he said. “You see 
expecting a busy month. 

on deck.” 

With her head erect she left the office 
and he subsided in his chair. “I wonder,” 
he muttered. But at that particular mo- 
ment his ’phone rang and he became ab- 
sorbed in the great passion of his life— 
leather. 


we're 
I want all hands 


O NE evening in the early spring Hardy 
had left the office at six o’clock. As 
he passed through the general offices he 
noticed that Miss Helen Holborne was 
working at a typewriter (it was the 
fourth attempt to write one of his letters 

-Miss McAdam having gone home with 
an attack of nerves). A couple of clerks 
were carrying huge ledgers into the vault 
and, with the exception of these and his 
secretary, Mr. Burns, who was writing at 
his desk, the office was deserted. The 
elevator man had gone and Hardy walked 
down the two flights of stairs and into the 
street. 

He had gone about three blocks when a 
puff of wind caught him in the face, leav- 
ing his cheek moist. He paused and looked 
at the darkening sky that, of a sudden 
left the street as dark as night. He stood 
irresolute for a moment while the traffic 
eddied about him. Then, feeling some 
fresh drops of rain on his face, he re- 
traced his steps to get his rain coat. 

As he entered the building the sound of 
a smothered scream came from the offices 
above. He heard the suppressed voice of 
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his secretary, Burns, and the struggling 
voice of a woman—then another muffled 
With an oath Hardy raced up 
the stairs three steps at a time. Fora 
second he paused on the landing, then 
burst through the door into the general 
offices. Miss Holborne was struggling 
furiously in the arms of his secretary. 
At Hardy’s entrance the young man 
released her hurriedly. 
“What does this mean?” 
fiercely. 
Burns 


scream. 


said Hardy, 
shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve 
merely broken the eleventh command- 
ment,” he said, impudently. “I’ve been 
found out.” 

Hardy made an angry gesture. “You 
mean that I must have detectives to watch 
my staff? That I dare not leave a woman 
here alone? What is the matter, Burns, 
have you your manhood all of a 
sudden?” 

The younger man adjusted his collar. 
“T couldn’t help it,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

The secretary thrust his hands in his 
pockets. ‘Believe me or not—but I didn’t 
plan this. I didn’t even know the girl 
was here until she came over to my desk 
to ask about an address and she laid her 
hand on my arm and fumbled with my 
coat lapels and—and let her hair brush 
against my face. Oh, hell! Ask her.” 

Hardy ran his fingers through his hair 
and a far-away look crept into his eyes. 

‘Burns,” he said, slowly. “You were 
alone with her ten minutes and couldn’t 
keep your self-control. What about me who 
am alone with her for hours at a time?” 

He paused as though aghast at his own 
admission. The girl looked up quickly, 
then lowered her eyes and a du!l, dark red 
flush crept into her cheeks and remained 
there. Burns shook himself together. 

“T suppose I’m fired,” he said, sullenly. 

Hardy stepped back. “You may go,” 
he said. “I think you’ve learned your 
lesson. And because I don’t think it was 
entirely your fault you may return in the 
morning if you wish. As far as I am 
concerned the incident is closed.” 

Without a word Burns reached for his 
hat and left the office. There was a 
strange, awesome stillness about the 
empty chairs and neglected desks. The 
office clock ticked wearily on and the 
rain poured past the windows in great 
drenching torrents. Winnifred slowly 
raised her eyes until they rested on 
Hardy’s face. Hardy met her gaze with 
a steady, impersonal look that defied an- 
alysis. She slowly came towards him. 

“Mr. Hardy,” she said softly, “you be- 
lieve——” She could not finish, but her 
hand rested timidly on his arm while her 
tear-dimmed eyes pleaded with his. 

“It is raining hard.” His voice sounded 
strangely monotonous in the empty still- 
ness of the office. “I shall go down stairs 
and get a taxi for you.”” Her fingers on 
his arm tightened. 

He slowly drew his arm away. “I wish 
you would get out of the habit of pawing 
every man you talk to,” he said. 


, 
iost 


6 Beye night. in the solemn darkness 
of her boudoir, Winnifred Middleton 
with tears that fell upon her pillow, took 
stock of herself and, like the little thor- 
oughbred that she really was, did not 
spare herself when arraigned before the 
bar of conscience. She admitted that 
she had done everything in her power to 
gain the admiration of Hardy. Why? 


She scarcely knew except that it had be- 
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come instinctive in her to sway every man 
she met with the power of her beauty, 
She scarcely knew which hurt the more 
the memory of Burn’s impulsiveness o1 
Hardy's The fact be 
slowly impressed upon her mind that both 
men had placed the same valuation on her, 
only a gentleman. 

The first grey light of dawn found her 
pale and weeping. The little Butterfly’s 
wings had drooped. 

She rose early in the morning to find 
a night lettergram from her father stat 
ing that he ] 


coldness. ame 


was 


was leaving for England that 
day from New York on some business of 
the utmost importance. She wrote a short 
note of resignation to Mr. Hardy and sent 
some flowers to Miss McAdam. And, 
having thus shuffled off the coil of Miss 
Helen Holborne, she turned her full atten 
tion to the further and immediate de 
velopment of Miss Winnifred Middleton 
She left the house that morning, a deter- 
mined little figure encased in a handsome 
waterproof—the rain was still falling 
and hurried through the city streets. Her 
steps took her down a quiet, old fashioned 
avenue, near the end of which she paused 
at a house that bore the sign: 
“Maestro Carlotti,” 

Music. 


He was her old music master who had 
once striven to teach her something of his 
art and who had sent her home with the 
statement that he might as well try to 
fill a soap-bubble with wine. 

She stood before him now in his studio 

a touching, pathetic, little figure. The 
old man looked at her with a querulous 
kindliness. 

“You have come back, yes,” he 
an odd accent. “For more 
moosic—yes*? Ah, my dear leetle girl, 
moosic is not for every one.” He slowly 
shook his head and gently pushed back the 
long, white hair from his massive brow. 

“Please, dear old Maestro.” She took 
his hand in both hers. “I have come back 
to you—the kindest and sweetest teacher 
I have had. I have come back not only 
for music, but—please Maestro please 
make me a lady.” And against the old 
man’s breast the little butterfly poured 
out her tearful story while the Maestro 
stroked her hair and murmured 
encouragements in a quaint 
English and Italian. 


said with 


lessons in 


gentle 
mixture of 


‘OME months later Mr. Richard Hardy 
7 gazed at a note from Mr. E. Spencer 
Middleton, who had just returned from 
Europe: 

“My dear Hardy,—! am giving a din- 
ner party on Wednesday night for my 
daughter. I want you to come. 

Cordially yours, 
KE. Spencer Middleton.” 


“If there is anything I dislike more 
than another,” muttered Hardy, “it’s 
going out to dinner.”” Nevertheless he 
went. 

Mr. Middleton rose from his chair to 


meet him when Hardy entered. “Good 
evening, Hardy,” he said. “Glad you 
‘ame. By the by, you know my daughter, 
don’t you? Just twenty to-day.” Hardy 
turned and saw a girl approaching, 
dressed in a superb gown that, with its 
train and adornment of jewels, made her 
look like the queen of some fairy kingdom. 

“Congratulations,” he said, taking the 
hand she had proffered. 

Continued on page 72. 
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The SUUDEBAKER 


7 ---a comftortable 


Png rane inthe motor continually shifting gears. 


Acar has been a thing 


: The Studebaker is noted 
of slow growth. 


for the ease with which it 
Motoring comfort means steers. A gentle influence 
more than mere depth of | on the steering wheel is 


upholstery. sufficient to guide it, and, 
Power is the most im- because of perfected bal- 
portant of all motor car ance, it keeps the road, 
comforts, There is no driving straight as an ar- 
reason why the driver row without sidesway. 
should not ride with as Clutch and brake levers 


much ease as the others in are easily operated, mak- 
the Car, and with ais little ing the z Studebaker an 


strain as possible. Stude-  jdeal car for women to 
baker gives the driver a drive. A gentle pressure 
motor that Is responsive of the foot is all that is re- 
on the instant to condi- quired. 


tions of trafliec and road. 
Studebaker cars are 


oa A high type of motor roomy, with wide doors. 
car also requires that other And plenty of leg room is 
features of its operation be another mighty important 
elevated to the same plane feature of the comfortable 
of responsiveness. ear. The front seats are 
a The Studebaker motor individual and _  form-fit- 
is powerful and tlexible, ting. Both seats are ad- 
reducing the necessity of justable, forward and back. 


FOUR-CYLINDER MODELS 





FOUR Touring Car . . 1375 
FOUR Landau Roadster - 1635 


All Prices F. O. B. Watkerville 


Car 


The seat next to driver's 
is reversible — another 
Studebaker comfort  fea- 
ture. The tonneau is big 
and roomy. Underneath 
the rear seat are two aux- 
iliary arm chairs which 
pull out easily and quickly 
when required. 


Studebaker cars are up- ° 


holstered in semi-glazed genuins 
leather, built over long coiled 
springs and genuine curled hair, 


Freedom from mechani- 
cal trouble, the silence of all 
moving parts, even beauty of 
lines and finish, are all conducive 
to maximum comfort—because 
they mean complete satisfaction. 


Before you buy any car 


you owe it to yourself to care. 
fully consider all of these points, 
If there is any one place where 
comfort is needed and appre 
ciated, it is in a motor ear. 
Examine the Studebaker—ride 
in it—you will find that to equal 
Studebaker cars you must pay 
from $200 to $400 more than 
Studebaker prices. 


SIX-CYLINDER MODELS 


bale ' ™~ SIX R : 
FOUR Roadster - ($1375 ss i DEB A K I: R SIX Roadster 
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trip. 


You can start anywhere, at 
Montreal, Niagara or Quebec. 
Make it a two-weeks’ trip if you 
can, or take any part of it. Be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto you 
will encounter the ever-changing 
ever-glorious scenery of the Thou- 
sand Islands—and the exciting 
experience of shooting the river 
rapids, which the Indians used to 


Send two cents for illus 


This is the Year for an Inland Water Trip 
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Take Your Summer’s Vacation 
This Year in Canada 


amid the scenic wonders of the Thousand Islands and the 
Saguenay. You will en‘oy every mile of this thousand-mile 


‘*‘NIAGARA-TO-THE-SEA’”’ 


navigate in their birch-bark canoes. 
Quaint old Quebec, with its old- 
world charm, is a constant delight 
to the traveller. 


Finally, on to the River Sague- 
nay——deep as the height of its 
tallest promontories, Capes Trinity 
and Eternity—higher than Gib- 
raltar. 


The trip of a thousand miles—the trip of a thousand thrills 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


ed Booklet, Map and Guide 
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mem Che Windsor 


- Montreal, Canada 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and theatrical district. 
Service unsurpassed. Rates from $2.00 upwards per day. 
Canadian Pacific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes walk from Grand 
Trunk (Bonaventure) Station. Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 


Further particulars and information on application, 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 


Manager. 
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Continued from page 70. 
“T am so glad to meet Mr. Hardy, of 


| whom I have heard so much,” she answer- 


ed. Hardy glanced up quickly. 
“Great Sc !” he ejaculated. 
“Excuse me,” said his hostess, “ I must 


| speak to my old Maestro.” 


Hardy watched her go with a dazed 


| expression on his face. 


“T suppose I’m wrong,” he said vacant 
ly, “but I could have sworn f 

“Never swear.” Mr. Middleton emitted 
a distinct chuckie. “Come in and have a 


cocktail.” 


A T DINNER Hardy was dimly con 


scious that soup and entrées had 


| been set before him and duly taken away 


He had a dim remembrance of indignatior 


when the servant removed some frog legs 


untouched. He was also vaguely aware 
that he had asked and answered several 
questions of his nearest neighbor, but his 


| finite conscious mind was centered upor 
| one face, one personality—the queen of 


beauty at the head of the table. He heard 
her lovely voice that seemed more cul- 
tured and soft than the voice he though 
he remembered. He glanced at his host, 
to find that worthy capitalist as fascin 
ated ashe was. The older man was living 


| his. past memories over again as he 


watched with proud eyes the little crea 
ture that held the threads of the past and 
present in the witchery of her beauty 


Only once towards the end of the meal she 
| turned her face directly towards Hardy 


“Mr. Hardy,” she said, “do you agree 


with Mr. Walford here who says that one 


uses the word ‘charming’ about a woman 


| when he can’t say anything else about 


To the astonishment of the entire party 
Mr. Hardy rose to his feet and smote the 
table such a blow with his fist that the 
dishes danced and clattered. 

“Great Scott,” he cried. “It is she!” 

Whereupon Mr. Middleton burst into a 
laugh at the very moment that he was 
about to drink a glas of port—all of which 
caused Hubert Melton, who had been lost 
all evening between two dowagers, to re- 
mark afterwards that “the Middleton's 


| dinner party was a most deucedly vulgar 


thing—rotten form, in fact.” 

After dinner Winnifred sat down at the 
piano and, after glacing timorously at 
Maestro Carlotti, who beamed encourage- 
ment with his whole symphonic counten- 


| ance, she played and sang a little song of 


Schubert that sent the blood tingling 
through all the bachelor arteries of Rich- 


| ard Hardy, woman-hater. 


“Goot!” cried the old music master. 
“Vara goot!” 

“Not bad,” said Mr. E. Spencer Mid- 
dleton. 

“Not bad?” Hardy turned upon him 
impatiently. “Not bad? Man alive, it’s 


i cuits ee 
heavenly! 


T HREE hours later Hardy was mak 
ing his adieu—he had managed to 

tstay all the other guests. Winnifred 
had wandered out upon the verandah with 


| him and the moon had looked down for a 


moment on them and then glided behind 
a cloud to have its smile to itself. 
“This has been a wonderful evening,” 


| he said, softly, although his voice trembled 


slightly. “I feel as if life—that is, I’ve 
never enjoyed. . . . No, that isn’t 
the word.” 

“Do you want me to take this down in 
shorthand?” 


Hardy did not reply ‘directly. “When 
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may I come again?” he asked, finally. 

She placed her hand on his. “Come 
when you wish” she said. 

“To-morrow night?” He literally hung 
on her answer. 

“To-morrow night,’ she assented so 
softly that her words could scarcely be 
heard. With sudden impulsiveness he 
stooped and kissed her fingers, then 
strode away into the darkness. 


Twilight Loans His 
Eves 
‘ Continued from page 32. 


spoke to him in Ojibway for a few min- 
utes and at last the old man went down 
to the river and set his canoe into the 
water. Twilight took the bow and they 
started down stream. Ten minutes of 
paddling and they dashed into a lake. 
In half an hour they were passing 
through the arrows Twilight had 
crossed on his raft and half an hour 
later they drew up at the beach beside 
the other canoes 

“Where have you. been, Jack?” de 
manded Lochrie with no atten pt to hide 
his irritation. “We've been waiting three 


hours for you so we could start back.” 


T WILIGHT did not speak and Lochrie, 
his vexation short-lived in the face of 
a very evident though repressed excite 
ment, whispered in the trapper’s ear 

“T’ve got him! I’ve found Camsell’s 
bones in the ashes!” 

Twilight looked at the policeman with 
frank unbelief. 

“But I did!” protested Lochrie. “They 
- were in the corner where Leckie says 
i the bunk was. And it’s a clear case of 

murder, Jack. No accidental death here. 
The skull is split open with an ax.” 

“Skull split open!” repeated Twilight 
in amazement. 

He turned quickly and looked at the 
old Indian who had come with him. He 
was about to speak, but turned slowly 
back to Lochrie. 

‘You told Leckie that yet?” he asked. 

“No. I’ve waited for you. Before I 
started digging I had Dave take him 
down the shore there. Neither one of 
them knows. Come on and I'l]! show you.” 

He led the way to the spot where the 
cabin had stood and pointed in triumph 
to the bare ground in front of what had 
been the door. 

p Laid out as nearly like the human form 
as the pieces would permit, a cleft skull 
at the top, were twenty or thirty bones 
and pieces of bones, blackened, half 
burned, but unmistakably human. 

Twilight looked at them a moment and 


- then asked 
“What are you going to do now?’ 
“Bring Leckie up here. He doesnt 


know, and if that won't break him down 
I don’t know what will. And he'll get 
what he deserves, the limit. “ 

Lochrie turned and called to Hogan, 
who had been sitting on a windfall with 
the prisoner, and in a few moments the 
two hurried up. 





i I ECKIE hung back, but when Hogan 

q ~ saw the blackened evidence of a 
tragedy he stopped short and the young 

Continued on page 75. 
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Go anywhere 
at night 





With a “Franco” Square Hand Lantern in the 
house darkness can have no terrors or difficulties 
Wherever you go—out to the barn or garage, up 


the attic, down to the cellar take the “Franeo” 
Lantern and you have plenty of light. At your 
willeit turns ger - ito daylight a clear 
steady, brilliant 1 ih nat mn that you can have as 
liest vou want it—for ea urs, or for seconds 
ern We ire also the manufacturers of the France 





ss’ non-short- circuiting Flashlights and 
Radio Batteries 


There are manv stvles of “Trane * Flas! 


ohts and all are safe. clean. long-lived. 


If your Hardware, Electrical or Sporting 
Goods dealer has not “Franco,” write us direct. 


THE INTERSTATE ELECTRIC 
NOVELTY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 


220 King Street West 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Youwillbe amplyrepaid. by the Natural Wonders of Jasper Park 


Convenient Train Service, 
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For through tickets, information and ourhandsome Mountain Booklet apply to nearest C.N.R 
Agent or General Passenger Dept., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., and Winmipeg, Man. 
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Where You Cannot Prophesy — 
PREPARE ! 


OT even the best-informed man in government or 

N business circles dares to attempt a prophecy of 

conditions after the war. We hope for the best— 
meantime wise men are preparing now for anything. 


How ? 


By regulating their expenditures according to their 
actual needs rather than by their prosperity—by husbanding 
the surplus—and by investing to the limit in Canadian War 
Loans that help so much to maintain present prosperity. 


Money saved and loaned to Canada by Canadians is a two- 
fold safeguard for the future. The lenders will benefit directly 
from the excellent interest return and absolute security—and 
indirectly because the interest thus kept in Canada will help to 
keep business good after the war. 





Canadian War Savings Certificates are issued in denomina- 
tions of $25, $50 and $100, repayable in three years. At the 
purchase prices of $21.50, $43 and $86 respectively, they yield 
over 5% interest. Buy them at any Bank or Money Order 
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Continued trom page 13 


man walked past him and almost stepped 
upon the skeleton. 


For a moment he only stared. Then 
he looked quickly, perplexedly, almost 
pleadingly, at Lochrie and Twilight. 


Panic quickly followed and he rushed to 
the trapper, the only man who h 
spoken kindly to him in four days 

“Honest. Jack, I never knew he was in 
the cabin!” he cried in a frenzy “T 
hunted for him until the heat drove 
out. I was sure he wasn’t in there.” 

“That will do to tell,” broke in Lochrie 
harshly. “Only this man was killed be 
fore he was burned. Look at that skull, 
Leckie, where you split it open with an 
ax when he lay there asleep. You'll hang 
for this. We've got you now.” 

“But I didn’t! I never saw Ben after 
I went to sleep and he sat there by the 


iG 


me 


table smoking. He wasn’t in the cabin 
when it burned.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed Lochrie an- 
grily. “Don’t tell us that again. There’s 
what’s left of Camsell. His head was 


split open with an ax and his body was 
burned. You two were here alone, shut 
in by the ice going out. You burned the 
cabin down to cover it up so you could 
get away with that box you had hid on 
the hill.” 

Leckie whirled as if he had been struck 
and looked at the policeman. For the 
first time a real fear showed in his eyes 
and he stared dumbly. He began to 
tremble, his jaw sagged, his entire body 
seemed to shrink. 

“That got you!” sneered the policeman. 
“We know the whole thing, Leckie. I 
don’t care whether you fess up now or 
not. I’ve got all I need to hang you, and 
hang you will.” 


os a full minute Leckie did not 
speak. His eyes wandered from the 
policeman to Twilight and back again. 
At last, after several efforts in which 
his lips moved but no sound come, he 
rushed to the trapper. 

“Don’t let him fasten this 
Jack!” he cried hysterically. 
killed Ben. 
to sleep. I 
cabin.” 

“T know he wasn’t, lad,” answered Twi- 
light. “Only, if I prove he wasn’t there, 
will you answer my questions?” 

“What's this?” demanded Lochrie ang- 


on me, 
“T never 
I never saw him after I went 
didn’t know he was in the 


rily. 
“Come on to the shore where we can sit 
down and talk it over,” was the quiet 


response. “There’s a lot of things to be 
straightened out, Wallie, so keep your 
shirt on till we get through.’ 

“Look here, Jack,” said Lochrie as he 
stepped in front of the trapper, and his 
tone was as quiet as the other's. “I’m not 
going to stand for any funny business. 
I’ve got the goods on this fellow and you 
keep your hands off.”’ 

“You asked me to come along and use 
my eyes, and I’ve done it, and I’ve found 
out a thing or two and now I’m going to 
tell them. If you didn’t want me in this 
you oughtn’t have asked me. But now 
I’m in I’m going to stay.” 


WILIGHT turned and went down to 
the lake, where the old Indian still 
sat beside his canoe. Lochrie, still mut- 
tering, followed with the others, Leckie 
close at the trapper’s heels. 
When they reached the shore Lochrie 
had regained his control and, walking up 
determinedly, he grasped Leckie’s arm. 
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“Come on, young fellow,” he command- 
ed. “You get back to town with me. 
I’ve got this case where I want it.” 

Twilight stepped in front of the police- 
man and laid a hand on his shoulder. 
on that windfall, Wallie,” 
he said gently. “I’m doing this as much 
for you as for any one.” 


“Sit down 


He looked steadily into the other’s 
eyes until Lochrie reluctantly obeyed. 
Twilight motioned to Hogan and Leckie 
and they also sat down 

“Now, Dave,” began the trapper, “did 


that letter from Camsell ever come, that 
one he was so anxious for?” 

“Now that I think of it, it didn’t!” 
clatmed Hogan in sudden wonder. 
never gota letter, or evena 
he came here.” 

Twilight spoke in Ojibway and the old 
Indian joined them 

““Nee-sho-tah,” asked the trapper in 
the old man’s language, “who did you sell 
your fur to last winter?” 

The Indian nodded his head toward the 


ex 
“He 


paper, since 


spot where the cabin had stood. 
“All of it?” 
“Kay-get.” 
“Wallie, you and Dave understand 


Ojibway a little. Now, Nee-sho-tah, tell 
all you sold to Camsell and Leckie.” 
Slowly the Indian repeated the list 


so many fisher, so many lynx, so many 


minx, so many weasel, so many fox. As 
he began Twilight motioned to Lochrie 
to make a note of the items, and the 


policeman did so. Before Nee-sho-tah had 
finished, Dave Hogan, who had been star- 
ing with increasing wonder, pulled out 
the list he had made for Twilight. 


“Now read yours,” commanded the 
trapper. 
They coincided exactly. Lochrie, 


clearly perplexed, was about to speak, but 
Twilight, using the Indian’s langauge, 
asked him how much he had received for 
his fur. 

Again the old man drew upon that 
memory that is so faithful to detail and 
so characteristic of his people. When he 
had finished Twilight loked at Hogan in- 
quiringly. 

“It runs a little higher than I 
them for it,” offered the storekeeper. 


paid 


GAIN Lochrie was about to speak, 
4 but Twilight was already talking. 

“TI followed that track I showed you, 
Wallie, straight through the bush to the 
narrows over east of here. There I 
found where some one had made a raft 
out of a couple of dead cedars, chopping 
off dry cedar for cross pieces. You could 
see they were fresh cut. 

“Now, here’s what we know. 
never had any letter coming. That was 
a blind. set fire to the cabin and 
went through the bush where I followed 
and crossed the narrows on a raft. He 
took nails along to build rafts if he had 
to because I found a piece on the 
other side of the narrows that he’d split 
the nails out of. But he figured on twenty 
miles of good going on Big Clearwater, 
i he would have got then, and from 
there he knew he could get to the C.P.R. 
by land if the ice was getting rotten. 
And that’s what Camsell did.” 
half 


Camsell 


ie 


cross 


as 


Lochrie snorted, in 


half in disgust. 
“That’s a fine theory, Twilight,” he 
said, “only Camsell’s bones are up there.” 
“That’s right, I forgot all about those 


amusement, 
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bones,” confessed the trapper as he arose. | 


““Nee-sho-tah, come here.” 


E LED the way to where Lochrie had 

laid out the skeleton, the Indian at 
his heels, the others following. Nee- 
sho-tah stared at the blackened remains 
for a moment and then burst into a tor- 
rent of Ojibway. He shook his fists in 
the faces of the white men, danced about 
in his wrath and pointed repeatedly at 
the skeleton. 

“What's he mean, Jack?” asked Loch- 
rie when Nee-sho-tah at last calmed down 
so the others could be heard. 

“He says,” translated Twilight, “that 
those are the bones of his brother who 
was killed four years ago by a drunken 
half-breed at a pow-wow. He says the 
breed split his brother’s head open with 
an ax and he was buried, like the In- 
dians bury, on top of the ground. This 
spring he says he went by the grave and 
found the bones gone and that these are 
the bones.” 

No one spoke for a minute. Lochrie, 
angry, completely at a loss, was trying 
to assimilate the strange assortment of 
facts that had been presented. 

“How did you learn all this?” he fin- 
ally demanded. 

“Nee-sho-tah being a pretty good friend 
of mine, he told me all about how he 
sold his fur. I guess I sort of got it out 
of him because I noticed he didn’t take 
any to town when he went by my place 
this winter. As for the bones, I knew 
this was an old cabin and the logs dry, 
but I knew they were small logs and 
weren't enough to bake all the meat off 
aman. And I knew, too, how Nee-sho- 
tah’s brother had been killed and that his 
grave was near here. 

“All these queer things, like Leckie and 
Camsell pretending they were trapping, 
and Camsell making a fuss over a letter 
that was never coming, and going out of 
his way to tell how he had trouble with 
his partner, all of them made me know 
something funny was up and that Camsell 
was at the bottom of it. You can see for 
yourself how it all fitted in with the 
story he knew Leckie would tell and how 
he did it intending that Leckie would get 
caught. He left at a time when no one 
believed he could get out. He set fire to 
the cabin in the night, which would make 
people think Leckie did it, and if they did 
and hunted around they would find that 
skeleton and think he was dead. 

“They’re all funny things for a man 
to do, but they all lead up to what we 
found up there under the rock, Wallie, 
and that cash box is the answer.” 


UDDENLY Leckie found all three 
YY looking questioningly at him. 

“You said you’d answer my questions, 
lad, if I got you out of this killing busi- 
ness,” said the trapper gently. “Now, 
what was in that box?” 

Still Leckie did not answer. Instead 
he stood looking from one to the other, 
his face white with terror. 

“¥ don’t think you need be afraid of 
him any more,” urged Twilight. “He 
wanted people to think he was dead and 
he won’t come back.” 

“I know he won’t!” exclaimed the pri- 
soner. “I know he won’t come back. 
But he’ll be waiting, and he’ll get me.” 

“There’s one way he can’t,” suggested 
Twilight significantly. 

“T know it. I’ve been thinking of that 
a long time. He knew I was, and that’s 
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1)° YOU WANT $2,000 A YEAR IN- 
come without any work, worry or 
inconvenience? Then investigate our co- 
operative fig orchard enterprise. $5 starts 
you owning a fine MAGNOLIA FIG 
ORCHARD and interest in co-operative 
preserving factory Iiest figs grown 
Estimated profits from 5-acre orchard, 
$2,325.00 annually, or more Demand for 
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for the market. Best investment on earth. 
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fascinating country in the world, and an 
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Spare-time 


dollars for 
MacLean Representatives. To-day there are 
in Canada, men and women, who find that 
our proposition worked for an hour or two 
daily provide for many of the added lux- 
uries of life You supply us the time 
we'll supply you the money. Write for full 
particulars The MacLean Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Dept. M, 143-153 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Maybe you have the best goods, the most polite sales- 
people, and the most favorable prices in your locality 
and maybe you are getting the most business in that 





t locality. But how about the bigger field just beyond? 
Here is a district where you are well-enough known, but 
=a from where you get no business. 
Why? 


Simply because your business is limited by your de- 
livery System. No matter how many wagons you 
have you cannot effectively cover outlying districts. The 
horse hasn’t the ground-covering ability to get your 
goods to these districts quickly enough, or often enough. 


‘* Little Giant’’ 





Widen your circle of business 


You can get that “outlying” business if you speed up 
your delivery system. A “Little Giant’? Motor Truck 
will give you access to a great deal more territory, and 
will enable you to cover it oftener. It will give you 
service when and where you want it—with speed at 
lower cost—and costs nothing when idle. 


No matter where you are doing business, country, town 
or city, in level or hilly country, over good roads or bad, 
there’s a “Little Giant” to suit your needs. 


Don’t buy blindly. Tell your particular problem to 
our “Help-the-owner” Department. The more difficult 
your problem is the more pleased they'll be to solve it. 


Write fully. Now! 


Canadian Pneumatic 


Tool Co., Limited 


For territorial ogencies, address 
Toronto Branch - 107 Church St. 
Vancouver Branch, 1073 Hamilton St. 


379 Craig St West, Montreal, Quebec 
GEORGE J. SHEPPARD, 
Vice-Pres. and Manager 
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TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY FIVE 


—PRIZES— 


will be awarded in aeceordance with the terms and condi- 
tions outlined in the 


“BULLETIN OF PRIZES” 


icveles, Bracelets, Wrist Watches, Sporting Goods. Cameras. Kodaks, 
uster Brown and Brownies, Tents, Fishing Rods, Tool Chests, Flash 
‘ure Sets, Rings. Pendants, Mesh Purses, Hand Painted 


aware, Fountain Pens and a host of others in which you 


“SE Uf Nippon Chin: 
- A will find thie one of your choice. 








The Planet stands for the best and anest in 


bicycle construction The First Division of Can- N 
adian Cycle Corps now in France are equipped ‘ 

+ with them Strong, easy running and stylish in for vour 
appearance The Boys’ and Girls’ Models are 


superbly finished with every modern refinement Bl "LI Bd N 


Fully equipped with mudguards, Hercules coaster 


money is required 
copy of the 






with full 
Daisy 
Liquid 





brake, tools and tool bag, 18 or 19 inch frame, information. 
' 26-inch wheels English all-rubber pedals, 1',- 
inch Dunlop Special Tires Reynolds roller chain ace 





Three-spring English saddle and Kelly Adjustable 





English reinforced seamless stee!] tubing. 


143-153 University Avenue 
TORONTO 





handle bars. Black enamel finish Highest grade \ ! Ir 1) 
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automatic sive, appearance and de- 
sign Made of blued fi h steel 
Is 544 inches long aud weighs near- 
ly half a pound Simple to load and lischarge 
rubber bulb to get out of order 
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Summer Care of Infants and Children 


UCH may be said of the proper 
M handling of the babies and older 

children during the summer 
months. A few instructions are given 
below. The one point the writer wishes 
to emphasize above all others, however, is 
this—that the infants and children should 
be placed first, or at least given more con- 
sideration when the plans for the sum- 
mer outings are being made. Too often 
the adults plan for themselves and leave 
to chance the fitting in of the children 
to the arrangements of the summer. 
Never was a greater mistake made. Chil- 
dren refuse to fit in to chance environ- 
ments. They are the ones to plan for. 
Adults are accustomed to fitting in—not 
the children. The latter need freedom 
from restraint, places to exercise the body 
properly, an opportunity to use their 
lungs, proper food and hygienic surround- 
ings, and greatest of all, a chance to romp 
and play with their parents, if they are to 
grow up strong, unhampered boys and 
girls. Take your children where you can 
have them to yourself. Avoid places 
where you have to expose them to the 
influences and unthoughtful kindness of 
strangers. Put your children first, con- 
sider their welfare, health and training, 
which are of more importance to you 
than the comfort of the stranger next 
door. 

Aim to start them out in life with a 
sound mind in a sound body. The founda- 
tion is laid when they are young. The 
summer vacation often undermines that 
foundation unless you are careful and un- 
selfish. Before deciding where you shall 
go, find out about the milk supply and as 
to whether fresh vegetables may be ob- 
tained. If you have to go to an hotel, 
choose the one that has a dining room for 
children and that tries in other ways, such 
as suitable playgrounds, playrooms, shal- 
low beaches, etc., to meet the demands of 
their younger and more important visi- 
tors. 


THE BABY. 
BATHING. 

Every baby should, of course, be given 
a bath in warm water every day through- 
out the year. In the hot summer months 
the skin is much more active, throwing off 
the waste products than in the cooler 
months, so that to keep the pores open 
and performing this function properly, a 
second bath should always be given in 
the evening. This not only freshens and 


By Dr. George E. Smith 


invigorates the skin, but has a soothing 
effect on the infant tending to cause a 
restful sleep. Besides the excessive pers- 
piration, the baby often suffers from 
prickly heat. For the latter try sponging 
two or three times daily with a cool solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda (baking soda 
will do) in water, using one teaspoonful 
of soda to each pint of water. 


CLOTHING 

Remember that loose clothing keeps the 
child comfortable and allows proper 
growth. Do not hamper with an unneces- 
sary weight. They should be warm, but 
not warm enough to cause perspiration. 
Let them be clean, light and suspended 
from the shoulders. A napkin, a muslin 
slip, a loosely knitted band are all that 
is required in very hot days. 

AIRING. 

Fresh air and sunshine are pf as much 
importance as food. Have the baby sleep 
outside on a shaded verandah or under a 
tree. If in a room, have all the windows 
open. Use netting to keep off flies and 
mosquitoes, so that the child will not be 
disturbed. On the hot days, keep the 
child out of the direct glare of the sun. 
Use the shaded sides of the streets and 
keep in the parks when out, as much as 
possible. Let the baby develop its powers 
of initiative by playing alone outdoors or 
in large well-aired rooms. 


FEEDING. 


During the first fifteen months of life, 
the digestive apparatus is working under 
full speed. Just think, an infant in six 
months usually doubles its weight, and by 
the end of a year triples it. Such a rapid 
increase in growth oceurs at no other time 
in life. In the summer months, the diges- 
tive system does not work as well as in 
the winter months. Less food is handled 
properly and there is less gain in weight. 
One must remember this and always give 
weaker milk mixtures in bottle-fed babies 
and a shorter nursing period in the 
breast-fed infants. A reduction of 15- 
25% is usually necessary. By reducing 
the food thus to the infant’s working ca- 
pacity, one does not run so much risk of 
having intestinal disorders. Later on, 
moreover, the gain in weight will be all 
that is desired. This must be thought of 
in the handling of difficult feeding cases, 
where the weight is stationary or gaining 
very slowly. Such babies usually do 
much better when the fall weather comes. 


The reduction in actual food is compet 

sated for in a measure by an increased 
water intake. Frequent drinks of cooled 
boiled water should be given between 
meals. As long as there is a water-free 
interval one hour before and after feed 
ing, any amount may be given in the re 
maining time. 

MILK SUPPLY 

Sometimes in the country, one is able 
to obtain a milk comparable to our certi- 
fied milk, by making special arrangements 
with the farmer. This is done by supply- 
ing him with quart bottles into which the 
milk is strained (using absorbent cot 
ton) as soon as the cow is milked, the 
bottles being then corked and placed ina 
pail of cracked ice. Previous to milking 
the udders are washed and wiped off 
with a cloth. The first jets of milk are 
allowed to’ escape by the milker, whose 
hands should be washed before beginning 
his work. Although one is not able to 
have this done in all still it is 
possible to get good milk by expending 
a little time and money. 

However, all reasonably clean milk is 
made perfectly safe by boiling for ten 
minutes. It is then cooled off as rapidly 
as possible, by placing the dish in another 
filled with cold or ice water, changing the 
latter a few times until the milk is cooled 
The milk is then placed in u bottle, stop- 
pered and put on ice. If no ice is obtain- 
able, stand the milk bottle in a shallow 
dish containing about one inch of water 
Place one end of a piece of cheescloth or 
old toweling in the water, wrapping the 
other about the bottle loosely. By capil- 
lary action the water spreads into the 
cheesecloth about the bottle. In the pro- 
cess of evaporation of the water, the heat 
is taken from the bottle, leaving the bottle 
cooler than it was before. By this contin- 
uous process, the bottle of milk may be 
kept sufficiently cool. This is the prin- 
ciple employed in the iceless refrigerators 
coming on the market at present. 

VOMITING OR DIARRHEA 

In a child previously normal, one must 
regard vomiting or frequent loose green 
stools as a danger signal. All food must 
be stopped, a dose of castor oil given, and 
nothing given but cooled boiled water for 
20 hours, then if the condition is im- 
proving satisfactorily (i.e, the vomiting 
stopped and the stools becoming normal) 
the food may be started again, using only 
one-third to one-half strength, and in- 
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creasing very slowly. The foods should 
be boiled for 10 minutes. In cases of 
breast-fed infants, allow only 3-4 minutes 
nursing at first. If on the other hand the 
condition is not improving on the second 
day, call in a physician. Don’t let the 
disturbance get ahead of you 
CONVULSIONS 

When convulsions occur in the summer, 
the cause is usually traced to some im 
proper feeding. The child is at once 
placed in a mustard bath. The tempera 
ture of the water should be about 105 deg., 
and the color a canary yellow (made by 
placing mustard in a cheesecloth bag and 
flipping through the water as one would 
prepare water for blueing clothes). Two 
are necessary to give a good bath, the one 
holding the head out of the water by one 
hand, with the other assisting the second 
helper to rub the child vigorously until 
the skin becomes reddened. This usually 
takes about 2-3 minutes. The infant is 
then wrapped in a warm blanket and put 
in bed. The next step is to clear the 
bowels of all foreign material. An in 
jection is given at once, followed by a 
dose of castor oil as soon as the infant 
can swallow. Return to food should be 
gradual. If the convulsions continue or 
the child appears ill the next day call in 
a physician. , 

MOSQUITOES 

When going to the country take mos 
quito netting to close in its cot and win- 
dows of the house, and also a bottle of 
carbolized glycerine water. The latter is 
good for sunburn and all kinds of irri- 
tating bites. 


TRAINING 

Because the baby cries a little more 
than usual, probably because of the 
change, etc., mothers often begin to feed 
the infant oftener than they are accus- 
tomed to. This leads to further trouble 
If the babe is restless at nights give it a 
warm sponge bath on retiring. On no a 
ount break away from the regular rou- 
tine. Let the neighbors suffer, not the 
baby Because of the fear of disturbing 
others, this rule is often broken. Go 
somewhere where you can treat your 
children as they are treated at home. 


THE OLDER CHILDREN. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

There is every probability that we will 
see more cases of this disease through- 
out Canada during the warm months. Do 
net let the appearance of a case in your 
neighborhood stampede you. Remember 
that there is far more chance of your child 
having measles or any other communic- 
able disease than there is cf it being af- 
flicted with infantile paralysis. In all the 
epidemics there have been more deaths 
fromthe common contagious diseases than 
from this disease. Know how it comes 
on. Don’t neglect the hygienic precau- 
tion given below. Call your doctor im 
mediately on any appearance of acute ill- 
ness. In this disease even more than in 
diphtheria, an early diagnosis 1s neces- 
sary to get the best results. 

Infantile paralysis is a communicable 
disease. The organism causing it enters 
the system by way of the nose and throat 
After gaining access to the blood, it local- 
izes in the spinal cord and brain. The 
early symptoms of the disease are: high 
fever, vomiting and constipation, sore 
throat, drowsiness or extreme irritability. 
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DEMANDS THE USE OF MORE 





PURITY 
-OUR 


There is more actual food value in ONE POUND OF PURITY 
FLOUR than there is in One Pound of Beef, One Pound of 
Potatoes and One Pound of Milk COMBINED. 


The truly economical housewife must take advantage of this 
great strength in PURITY FLOUR over other food substances 
by serving more frequently the delicious bread and rolls, tooth- 
some, dainty cakes and crisp, mouth-melting pastry which are 
among the possibilities of this perfectly milled product of 
the world-famous Western Canada wheat. 
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The Purity Flour Cook Book 


180 pages of the latest information on the culinary art. Reviewed and 
approved by the DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT of the MACDONALD 
COLLEGE, and furnishing tried and economical instructions on all dishes for 
all meals. A GENERAL PURPOSE HOUSEWIFE’S REFERENCE BOOK. 


Mailed postpaid to any address for 20 cents. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO -- WINNIPEG 
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All the symptoms are not present in each 
case, usually there are two or three. All 
cases should be quarantined until a posi- 
tive diagnosis is made. Use the same 
precaution as in other communicable dis- 
ease. Ordinary hygienic precautions 
should be followed at all times. Wash the 
hands and mouth before eating. Do not 
allow your child to be kissc |. Give the 
child a bath every day. Change the 
clothes in contact with the skin often. Do 
not take the child where it will be in 
crowded rocms, such as moving picture 
shows, closed street cars, shopping, etc. 
Keep the nose clean by blowing into thin 
cloths which may be burned. It may be 
washed most effectually by sponging the 
face and nose over 2 bethroom basin with 
hot running water. Use a diluted solution 
of hydrogen peroxide to wash the nose 
and throat daily. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
Keep a clean home, clean clothing and a 
clean body. Use fresh air, sunshine, soap 
and water. : 

As stated above the digestive organs 
should be relieved to some extent in the 
summer months. However, this season is 
peculiarly filled with conditions and 
events which tend to cause trouble. All 
kinds of fruit are eaten. Sometimes it 
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UT of the turmoil and conflict of 

the recent provincial election in 

Alberta has arisen a feature which 
is generally pleasing to the women of 
the province no matter with which party 
their sympathy lies — there will be a 
woman member on the floor of the House 
next session, the first woman in Canada 
to sit in a legislature, a non-partisan 
member, too, who, if we forecast events 
correctly will not allow her vote to be 
swung to the seats of the mighty because 
of might, but who will stand for good, 
clean administration as she sees it. 

Mrs. Louise C. McKinney, of Clares- 
holm, Alberta, provincial president of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
is this woman, and very modestly she 
takes her new honors. In speaking of 
her position she says: 

“T am such an ordinary woman that 
I feel quite unworthy of being the re- 
cipient of so many expressions of good 
will as are showered upon me, and had I 
realized just what a big thing I was un- 
dertaking I fear my courage would have 
failed me. 

“T am afraid I saw only this—someone 
was needed to fill a gap, and for many 
reasons I seemed to be the only one to 
fill it; the people in this locality were 
looking to me, and to refuse the call 
would have been cowardly, so without 
thinking of my being the first woman. 
indeed, without specially thinking that I 
was a woman at all, but just a citizen 
who felt the call of duty, I consented to 
become a candidate in the face of oppo- 
sition that seemed to promise certain 
defeat.” 

This then is the spirit in which the 
first woman legislator is entering on her 
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“Poor child! She has such 
a delicate appetite” 


i ee al 


What the “poor child” had 
eaten since lunch 


is not ripe, sometimes too ripe. Ice cream 
is offered for sale at every turn. Picnics 
are not complete without a bountiful sup 
ply of candies, fruit, ete. To deprive 
children of all the things they are so 
fond of may appear inhuman. Never 
theless, parents as custodians must see 
that their children’s mode of life is such 
as to preserve the best final product. Den 
tists tell us that excessive sugars, etc., ir 
the diet have a very destructive actior 
on the teeth. It is well known that the 
appetitie is spoiled only too often by the 
use of excessive sweets. The eating be 
meals of the articles mentioned 
causes the greatest trouble “These should 
be no eating between meals. The stomach 
needs a rest. It was not built to operate 
all the time. It needs the food properly 
masticated. It has no teeth. Do not ex 
pose your child to the danger of ice-cream 
cones bought haphazard on the street, 
give it occasionally as a treat at one of 
the regular meals. The subject is wel! 
Child’s Welfare A 
sociation in the following words 
The child who is taught to eat 

What he should, 

When he should 

As he should, 

Is gaining both physical and mor 

strength 
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irst Woman Member 


By May L. Armitage 


new duties, and it looks well for a good 
beginning. Mrs. McKinney certainly has 
the confidence of her constituency for, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition she 
mentions, she was returned by a splendid 
majority. The rural vote was behind her 
almost to a man—not to say a woman 

and there was a very heavy vote polled 
all around, showing the keen interest 


taken. 


he speaking of the woman’s vote Mrs. 
McKinney says: “While many of the 
women voted along party lines, by no 





Mrs. Louise C. 


McKinney. 





means all of them voted with their hus 
bands; considerable independence of 
thought was shown. 
Th.s state of affairs, by the way, held 
sway in the election in the larger cer 
tres of Alberta, particularly. Sanguine 
peopie who imagined the women would 
swallow campaign speeches without ques 
tion, and take ready-made opinions from 
members of the family had 
occasion to change their minds. In the 
rural districts, the three weeks allowed 
after the election writs were issued, gave 
very short time for the burning ques 
tions of the day to be discussed, and 
for speakers to lay their different plat 
forms before the women, particularly as 
the farmers were in the very midst of 
seeding. The new voters were just as 
keen to use their franchise, however, and 
when another election day comes around 
with its larger chances for political edu 
1, the women’s vote is likely to leave 
a more distinct stamp upon the election 
than in this last one. 
To return to Mrs. McKinney, however, 
sne has friends up and down the length 
and breadth of Alberta on account of her 


” 


the male 


catior 


W.C.T.U. work. She has been indefatig- 
ible along these lines; from the inception 
of the temperance movement in the 


United States, where she taught school in 
North Dakota, she has been affiliated with 
the movement and given of her time and 
energy to it. Coming to Alberta in 1903 
she at once found work for her ready 
hands, and was connected with the pro- 
vincial W.C.T.U. from its very begin 
ning, first as recording secretary, then 
as corresponding secretary, for nine 
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years Provincial president, and for 
seven years Dominion vice-president 
During the prohibition campaign in 
Alberta Mrs. McKinney delivered about 
seventy-five addresses in different parts 
of the province, but when one asks her 
to see press notices she just says: “I 
didn’t keep any record of what the press 
was saying—lI hadn't time.” Surely the 
rst woman member of the House can 
not be accused of vanity whatever faults 
) virtues may be laid at her door. Mrs. 
McKinney terms herself a “home woman” 
first of al!, speaking of her public work 
as being very limited and unpretentious, 
though her friends speak of it in vastly 
different terms, she is a most fluent 
speaker, and while neither an orator nor 
an entertainer, she stays with her point 


till she makes.it and till she leaves a last 
ing impression on the minds of her 
hearers. She is exceedingly strong 


minded and a born organizer, the won 
derful election vote of confidence her 
home people gave her showing that even 

her own constituency she is a “prophet 
with honor.” 


M BS: McKINNEY is an Eastern On- 
ario woman The people of Brox k 
ville remember her as Louise Crummy, 
born there in 1868. After her sojourn 
in North Dakota she was married in 
1896, living in Claresholm, Alberta, since 
coming to the province with her husband 
Mrs. McKinney has seen enough plat 
forms and faced enough big issues not 
to let the provincial problems of Alberta 
stampede her. After she asks a question 
n the House she will demand an answer, 
and keep on demanding it till she gets it, 
ind the question is liable to be very much 
to the point, too. The political “heelers” 
are likely to have a cool reception in the 
ante room from the woman member. Go- 
ing into politics in the spirit in which this 
woman has entered them, with the re- 
cords behind her which she has left, with 
the all-important mission of blazing the 
trail of precedent as the first woman 
member of any legislature in the Domin 
on of Canada, the people of Alberta feel 
sure that we can trust Mrs. McKinney 
to live up to the high calling of her office. 

Her duties will be arduous, her pos 
tion no doubt trying. Probably every 
woman’s society in Alberta with a griev- 
ance to air will make the woman mem- 
ber’s letter box its clearing house; im- 
possible bills will be drafted for her 
“mothering”; stringent reforms which 
would defeat their own ends will be 
sternly demanded of her, but, have a 
look in Mrs. McKinney’s eyes again! Is 
she, think you, going to be at the beck 
and call of the multitude? Will she make 
her decisions without mature reflection, 
and much weighing in the scales of judg 
ment? Alberta is looking forward to 
the next session of the House for a real 
demonstration of non-partisan politics as 
far as that achievement lies within 
human accomplishment by Mrs. McKin 
ney, and Alberta, we think, will not be 
disappointed 





In the September issue will ap- 
pear another article by the author 
of “The Master Smuggler.” It will 
tell of another remarkable conspir- 
acy to beat the Canadian Customs. 
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Why are “WILSON” 


Motors -=-« Motorboats 
taking the lead in Canada? 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 
Low prices No duty to pay 


Motors start without cranking and are 
guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. Send for 
Catalog ‘‘W’’. 


WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville . Ontario 
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A “$10.00 Washer Direct to 


The Best. Washer at the Best Price 





You $7.50 


Read What Users Say— Used 15 Years 


3 Hamilton, Nov. 2nd, 1916. 
MESSRS. SCHULTZ BROS., 
Brantford, Ont. 
Dear Sirs: 
I am enclosing Money Order for Seven 
Dollars and Fifty Cents ($7.50), price of 
Knoll Washer. Please ferward by Canadian 








or a little one Perfectly adjustable Will not wear, tear 
From lingerie to blankets, from cambric handkerchiefs to shee 
- everything is made clean, sweet and healthful by the Knoll Wa 


THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO., LIMITED, 45 Albion St., BRANTFORD. ONT. 








Express, and oblige, 
Yours truly 
MR. H. C. NICHOLSON 
P.S.—We have used one fifteen years, j 
and prefer your Washer to others 
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TN THESE days when sugar is so ex- 
pensive, it is encouraging to know 
that most canning and preserving re- 

cipes call for altogether too much sugar. 
Practically every variety of fruit will 
keep just as well if less sugar is used. 

In the old days when one could get from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of sugar 
for a dollar, and when almost every coun- 
try woman used quantities of brown 
sugar costing much less, or maple sugar 
from the home maple orchard, the good 
housewives used to vie with each other 
in using a great quantity of sugar. There 
seemed to prevail the impression that the 
more sugar one used, the “classier” she 
was. I can think of no other word so 
suitable. 

Now as a matter of fact too much sugar 
spoiled canned or preserved fruit, at least 
for the average palate. And most of the 
“men folk” do not care for preserves that 
are so saccharine-sweet. 

To-day, when sugar is so expensive, it 
is just as well to “put up,” that is, can, 
fruit as to preserve them, for the regula- 
tion fruit preserves and nearly half sugar 
are decidedly expensive. 

Many people are of the belief that the 
sugar preserves the fruit. It is thorough 
sterilization and then air-tight sealing 
that makes the fruit keep almost inde- 
finitely, so that by lessening the amount 
of sugar used you do not endanger the 
keeping qualities. 

The first step is to examine the jars 
and see that there is no defect in them, 
not the slightest crack, as this will admit 
air and spoil the contents. It is more eco- 
nomical to throw away an imperfect jar 
and buy a new one, than to use it, as the 
chances are the imperfect jar will mean 
the loss of your fruit, sugar and labor in 
canning it. Sterilization kills molds, bac- 
teria and spores, the low forms of vege- 
table life that destroy fruit and vege- 
tables. Never economize on rubber rings. 
Use new ones each year as the old ones 
will crack and being hard will not keep 
out the air. 

To sterilize the jars have two pans par- 
tially filled with cold water. Place some 
jars in one, laying them on the side, and 
some covers in the other pan. Place these 
pans on stove and heat water to boiling 
point. Keep them boiling fifteen minutes. 
Have a large dish pan on the stove with 
boiling water, and in this sterilize spoons, 
strainers, cups, funnels and all utensils 
used in canning. You cannot be too care- 
ful, in order to insure a stock of fruit that 
will keep. 

When ready to fill, remove jar from 
boiling water with skimmer, set upright 
in pan, fill with prepared fruit to over- 
flowing, pack down with silver knife or 
spoon, wipe rim of jar, dip rubber band 
in boiling water and put it smoothly on 
jar, then put on cover and fasten. Fruit 
must be boiling hot and work must be 
done rapidly. Wipe jars and set aside 
to cool. If screw tops are used, tighten 
again when cool as the glass will con- 
tract. If canning by means of boiling 


the fruit in cans the only difference is 
to fill the hot clean jars with fruit and 
close, then place in boiling water and let 
Careful housewives 


boil for an hour. 


Economy in Preserving and Canning 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Atwood 


prefer to repeat this boiling process a 
second time after the jar of fruit has only 
partially cooled. 


LL fruits should be freshly picked. 
4 No imperfect fruit should be canned. 
Gnarly fruit may be used for jellies or 
marmalades by cutting out defective por- 
tions. Bruised spots should be cut out 
of peaches and pears. 

When fruit is brought into the house 
put it where it will keep cool and crisp 
until you are ready to use it. 

Prepare only as much fruit as can be 
cooked while it still retains its color and 
crispness. Before beginning to pare 
fruit have the sugar weighed or mea- 
sured. 

Decide upon the amount of fruit you 
will cook at one time, then have two bowls 
—one for the sugar and one for the fruit 

-that will hold just the quantity of each. 
As the fruit is pared or hulled, as the case 
may be. drop it into its measuring bowl. 
When the measure is ful! put the fruit 
and sugar in the preserving kettle. While 
this is cooking another measure may be 
prepared, put in the second preserving 
kettle. In this way the fruit is cooked 
quickly and put in the jars and sealed at 
once, leaving the pans ready to sterilize 
another set of jars. 

All large, hard fruit must be washed 
before paring. Quinces should be rubbed 
witha towel before they are 
washed. 

If berries must be washed,°do the 
work before stemming or hulling them. 
The best way to wash berries is to put a 
small quantity into a colander and pout 
cold water over them; then turn them 
on a sieve to drain. All this work must 
be done quickly that the fruit may rot 
absorb much waiter. 

Do not use the fingers for hulling 
strawberries. 

If practical pare fruit with a silver 
knife, so as not to stain or darken the 
product. The quickest and easiest way 
to peel peaches is to drop them into boil- 
ing water for a few minutes. Have a 
deep kettle a little more than half full 
of boiling water; fill a wire basket with 
peaches; put a long-handled spoon under 
the handle of the basket and lower into 
the boiling water. At the end of three 
minutes lift the basket out by slipping the 
spoon under the handle. Plunge the 
basket for a moment into a pan of cold 
water. Let the peaches drain a minute, 
then peel. Plums and tomatoes may be 
peeled in the same manner. 


coarse 


EACHES may be canned whole or in 

halves. If in halves, remove nearly all 
the stones. For the sake of the flavor, a 
few stones should be put in each jar. 

When preparing cherries, plums, or 
crab apples, for canning or preserving, 
the stem or a part of it may be left on the 
fruit. 

When the jelly is to be made from any 
of the large fruits the important part 
of the preparation is to have the fruit 
washed clean, then to remove the stem 
and the blossom end. Nearly all the large 
fruits are better for having the skin left 
on. Apples and pears need not be cored. 












There is so much gummy substance in the 
cores of quinces that it is best not to use 
this portion in making fine jelly 

Following are some of the standard 
rules for canning fruits: 


RASPBERRIES OR BLACKBERRIES. 
12 quarts of raspberries or blackberri 
1% quarts sugar 

Put two quarts of the fruit in the pre 
serving kettle; heat slowly on the stove; 
crush with a wooden vegetable masher; 
spread a square of cheesecloth over a 
bowl. and turn the crushed berries and 
juice into it. Press out the juice, which 
turn into the preserving kettle. Add the 
sugar and put on the stove; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. When the syrup 
begins to boil, add the remaining 10 
quarts of berries. Let them heat slowly 
Boil ten minutes, counting from the time 
thev begin to bubble. Skim well while 
boiling. Put in cans and seal as directed. 


CURRANTS. 
12 quarts currants 
2 quarts sugar 
Treat the same as for raspberries 


RIPE GOOSEBERRIES 


6 quarts of berries 
1 quart sugar 
le pint water 
Dissolve the sugar in the water, then 
add the fruit and cook fifteen minutes 


BLUEBERRIES 





12 « of bert 
1% S Sugar 
lp I 
Put water, berries, and sugar in the 
preserving kettle; heat slowly. Boil fif 


+ 


teen minutes, counting from the time the 


contents of the kettle begin to bubble 


CHERRIES. 


pint water 

Measure the cherries after the stems 
have been removed Be careful to save 
all the juice. Put the sugar and water 
in the preserving kettle and stir over the 
fire until the sugar is dissolved. Put in 
the cherries and heat slowly to the boil 
ing point. Boil ten minues, skimming 
carefully. 


GRAPES. 
6 quarts of grapes. 
142 pints of sugar 
1 gill of water. 

Squeeze the pulp of the grapes out of the 
skins. Cook the pulp five minutes and 
then rub through a sieve that is fine 
enough to hold back the seeds. Put the 
water, skins, and pulp into the preserving 
kettle and heat slowly to the boiling point 
Skim the fruit and then add the sugar 
Boil fifteen minutes. 


RHUBARB. 

Cut the rhubarb when it is young and 
tender. Wash it thoroughly and ther 
pare; cut into pieces about two inches 
long. Pack in sterilized jars. Fill the 
jars to overflowing with cold water and 
let them stand ten minutes. Drain off 
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the water and fill again to overflowing 
with fresh cold water. Seal with steril- 
ized rings and covers. When required for 
use, treat the same as fresh rhubarb. 

Green gooseberries may be canned in 
the same manner. Rhubarb may be 
cooked and canned with sugar in the same 
manner as gooseberries, but it is 
economy. 
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PEACHES 
quarts of peaches 
] pints of sugar 
> quarts of water 

Put the sugar and water together and 
stir over the fire until the sugar is dis- 
solved. When the syrup boils skim it. 
Draw the kettle back where the syrup will 
keep hot but not boil. 

Put a layer of the prepared fruit into 
the preserving kettle and cover with some 
of the hot syrup. When the fruit begins 
to boil, skim carefully. Boil gently for 
ten minutes, then put in the jars and 
If the fruit is not fully ripe it may 
require a little longer time to cook. It 
should be so tender that it may be pierced 
easily with a silver fork. It is best to 
put only one layer of fruit in the preserv- 
ing kettle. While this is cooking the fruit 
for the next batch may be pared. 


seal. 


PEARS. 

If the fruit is ripe it may be treated the 
same as peaches. If, on the other hand, 
it is rather hard it must be cooked until 
so tender that a silver fork will pierce 
it readily. 


QUINCES. 
4 quarts of pared, cored and quartered 
quinces 
1 quart of sugar 
2 quarts of water 
Rub the fruit hard with a 

crash towel, then wash and drain. Pare, 
quarter, and core; drop the pieces’ into 
cold water. Put the fruit in the preserv 
ing kettle with cold water to cover it gen- 
erous!y. Heat slowly and simmer gently 
until tender. The pieces will not all re- 
quire the same time to cook. Take each 
piece up as soon as it is so tender that a 
silver fork will pierce it readily. Drain 
on a platter. Strain the water in which 
the fruit was cooked through cheesecloth. 
Put two quarts of the strained liquid and 
the sugar into the preserving kettle; stir 
over the fire until the sugar is dissolved. 
When it boils skim well and put in the 
cooked fruit. Boil gently for about twenty 
minutes. 
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CRAB APPLES 
6 quarts of apples 
1 quart of sugar 
) 


2 quarts of water 


Put the sugar and water into the pre- 


serving kettle. Stir over the fire until 
the sugar is dissolved. When the syrup 
boils sk t 


blossom 


Wash the f t, rubbing the 


end well Put it in tl bo ng syrup and 
‘00 ently until tende It will take 
fron twenty to f ft, minutes, lepe! ling 
upon the hardness of the appl 
PLUMS 

8 r ) 

1? juar g 

1 t <¢ ! 

Nearly all kinds of plun $ in be cooked 


with the skins on If it is desired to re 
move the skin of any variety, plunge them 
in boiling water for a few minutes. When 
the skins are left on, prick them thor- 
oughly to prevent bursting 
Put the sugar and water 
serving kettle and stir over the fire until 
the sugar Wash and drain 
the plums. Put some of the fruit in the 
boiling syrup. Do not crowd it. 
five minutes; fill and seal the jars. Put 
more fruit in the syrup. Continue in 
this manner until all the fruit is done. It 
may be that there will not be sufficient 
syrup toward the latter part of the work; 
for this reason it is well to have a little 
extra syrup on the back of the stove. 


into the pre 
is dissolved. 


Cook 


STEWED TOMATOES 

Wash the tomatoes and plunge into 
boiling water for five minutes. Pare and 
slice, and then put into the preserving 
kettle; set the kettle on an iron ring 
Heat the tomatoes slowly, stirring fre- 
quently from the bottom. Boil for thirty 
minutes. Put in sterilized jars and seal. 


Use no sugar. 


PRESERVES 
While it is far more expensive to pre 
serve than to can fruit ! 
amount of sugar necessary, there are al- 
ways special occasions in the home when 
it is desirable to have them on hand. 
Here are a few of the more desirable pre- 


serves. 


because of the 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Use equal weights of sugar and straw- 
berries. Put the strawberries in the pre- 
serving kettle in layers, sprinkle sugar 
over each layer. The fruit and sugar 





should not be more than 
Place the kettle on the stove and heat the 


4 inches deep 


fruit and sugar slowly to the boiling 
point. When it begins to boil skim care 
fully. Boil ten minutes, counting from 
the time the fruit begins to bubble. Pour 
the cooked fruit into platters, having it 
about 2 or 3 inches deep. Place the plat 
sunny window, in an unused 
room, for three days. In that time the 
fruit will grow plump and firm, and the 
syrup 


+ 


ters in a 
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ill thicken almost to a jelly. Put 


is preserve, cold, into jars or tumblers 


WHITE CURRANTS 


Select large, firm fruit, 
and* proceed as for strawberries. 


remove the 


CHERRIES 
The sour cherries are best for this pre 
serve. Remove the stems and stones from 
the cherries and proceed as for straw 
berry preserve 


PLUM PRESERVE 
+ quart greengages 
< quarts of sugar 
1 pint of water 
Prick the fruit and put it in a preserv 
ing kettle. Cover generously with cold 
water. Heat to the boiling point and boil 
gently for five minutes. Drain well. 
Put the sugar and water in a preserving 
kettle and stir over the fire until the 
sugar is dissolved. 30il five minutes, 
skimming well. Put the drained green- 
gages in this syrup and cook gently for 
twenty minutes. Put in sterilized jars. 
Other plums may be preserved in the 
same manner. The skins should be re- 
moved from white plums. 


QUINCES. 

4 quarts of pared, quartered and cored 

quinces 
2 quarts of sugar 

1 quart of water 

Boil the fruit in clear water until it is 
tender, then skim out and drain 

Put the sugar and one quart of water 
in the preserving kettle; stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Let it heat slowly to 
the boiling point. Skim well and boil 
twenty minutes. Pour one-half of the 
syrup into a second kettle. Put one-half 
of the cooked and drained fruit into each 
kettle. Simmer gently for half an hour, 
then put in sterilized jars. The water in 
which the fruit was boiled can be used 
with the parings, cores, and gnarly fruit 
to make jelly. 





of interest 


him about it. 





with the women readers. 


**Women and Their Work”’ is a new department in MacLean’s. 
regularly in the magazine from now on and will, it is hoped, establish a closer bond 
The new department will be an eminently 
practical one, presenting only such material as will be really useful and helpful. 
Such articles as appear will be from the very best writers only, and the subjects 
dealt with will be earefully selected with a view to giving the information that 
the wideawake woman wants. Perhaps vou have some suggestions to make with 
reference to ‘Women and Their Work.” 


If so, drop a line to the editor and tell 


It will be found 
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